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PAPERS AND PROCEEDINGS 
Thirty-eighth Annual Conference, Decatur, October 31—November 2 
The thirty-eighth annual meeting of the Illinois Library Association opened 


in Decatur on Wednesday, October 31, with a general session at which Miss Anna 
May Price, president of the Association, presided. 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 


Wednesday Afternoon, 2:00 P. M. 


EPP E TE TCT TP COTT TTT ESET TTT ETT Walter Pugh, Minnie Dill 
Topic: Adequate Book Collection for Present Day Service 
PG ci uaesceeceesenes beacesecnececwnesse Mrs. Al Chase 
RO RMMURERIET DS DOUPOUMINEEIET . 0c ccc ccnccccccccsccccecessces Charlotte Ryan 
ee ROS BUS GE WU ccc censeevecssccesenccccces Rev. J. H. Gardner 
Library Service for the Business and Professional Citizen........ Jerome Wilcox 
Library Service for Public Officials. ..... ....... cece eecceeccens Anne Boyd 
Discussion 


Greetings of welcome were extended 
by Mr. Walter Pugh, commissioner of 
finance, in behalf of Mayor W. O. 
Smith, and by Miss Minnie Dill, 
librarian, Decatur Public Library. 

The president appointed the follow- 
ing committees at the close of the 
session : 


Auditing: 
Donald E. Bean, Chairman 


George H. Norman 
Beatrice Broughton 


Resolutions: 


Ethel Kratz, Chairman 
Rebecca Ditto 
Clara Baker 


Certification Board—Vacancies: 


Alice Williams 
Belle Steuernagel 


The report of the Nominating Com- 
mittee, presented by Miss Sue Osmoth- 
erly, was as follows: 

President, Phineas L. Windsor, di- 
rector, University of Illinois Library, 
Urbana. 

First Vice-President, Julia Baker, 
librarian, Woodlawn Branch, Chicago 
Public Library. 

Second Vice-President, Mrs. Olive 
Stallings, librarian, Public Library, 
Granite City. 

Secretary, Mrs. Nina Russell, li- 
brarian, Public Library, Paris. 


Treasurer, Mable Wayne, assistant 
librarian, Public Library, Decatur. 

Introducing the speakers for the first 
session, the president said : 

“The selection of the subject for dis- 
cussion this afternoon was chosen by 
myself. The executive board very 
kindly approved it, but each member of 
that board, I am sure, thought of a 
dozen other subjects that he would 
rather have chosen. 

“In the late spring and early sum- 
mer, the Library Extension Division, 
with the aid of federal funds, conducted 
a survey of the public libraries of the 
state. Part of that survey had to do 
with the book collections, and it has 
brought out some very illuminating 
facts. We have not checked the entire 
findings but we have compiled com- 
parative tables showing the number of 
titles bought in the last few years as 
checked against certain standard cata- 
logs and book lists. 

“The results are somewhat surpris- 
ing. It would scarcely be fair to give 
you these figures until we have had 
time to analyze them in the light of 
other facts—which we shall do as 
quickly as possible. Just the same I 
began to feel somewhat as Gar Williams 
does when he draws that series of car- 
toons which he calls ‘Something ought 
to be done about this’. 

“But as I proceeded with the survey 
I felt more as Nora Waln’s little 
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daughter after she had read Alexander 
Woollcott’s criticism of her mother’s 
book, House of Ezile. She sat down 
and wrote him a letter in which she 
said, ‘I think you should be written 
to and so I am doing it’. In place of 
writing to you, I thought that it would 
be much better to discuss the questions 
of book collections together. 

“The small girl’s letter to Alexander 
Woolleott closed with the statement 
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that she had read his article about 
taking a little girl to the theatre and 
that she had come to the conclusion 
that ‘he was not a bad man but a hasty 
one’. That is what I think perhaps is 
the matter with book selection—not 
bad but hasty. 

“In every library there are three 
groups who are responsible for the book 
collection, the trustees, the librarian 
and staff and the public”. 


The Trustee’s Policy 
By MRS. AL CHASE, Trustee, Public Library, Glen Ellyn 


A subject is rather a terrifying thing, 
for it pins the mind down tightly to a 
fixed point, when the general tendency 
of any but a well-trained mind is to 
jump lightly from mental crag to men- 
tal peak, and skip over the valleys 
entirely. 


“Adequate Book Collections for Pres- 
ent Day Service—the Trustee’s Policy” 
really admits of no mental wandering, 
but regiments one into the direct line 
of march which, with no detours, 
should lead to some information. 


One prefers rather to think with 
Christopher Morley of the inimitable 
Parnassus, in the words of that delight- 
fully mythical Mifflin: “Lord, when 
you sell a man a book you don’t sell 
him just twelve ounces of paper and 
ink and glue—you sell him a whole 
new life. Love and friendship and 
humor and ships at sea by night— 
there’s all heaven and earth in a book, 
a real book I mean.” 


The same with us in the libraries. 
When we loan a man—or a woman or 
child—a book, we loan him heaven and 
earth, unless he happens to be a high 
school student doing some “required” 
reading. ‘Then he has on such thick 
goggles of “requirement” that he 
couldn’t see heaven if it came to him in 
fireworks. 


That is, however, how we’d like to 
feel about it all. But one must take 
into account a very inelastic article, 
necessary in all libraries, called “The 
budget”. This is as bad as a title in 
regimenting thought. 


So here we are with idealistic ideas, 
held down hard under the thumb of the 
cash balance. This makes the ordeal 
of ordering books for the public library 
very difficult, exceedingly interesting 
and uncommonly pleasant. 


It really is very difficult, for every 
taste in the community must be con- 
sidered within the limited range pro- 
vided by the budget-held purse strings. 
It’s very interesting because one must 
fit what one wishes to buy into the jig- 
saw puzzle pieces of what one has with 
which to buy. And it’s very pleasant 
because it’s like a monthly-blooming 
Christmast list. One may bring some- 
thing new and beautiful and true into 
the library every month for the patrons’ 
pleasure. 


We have a population of around 
8,000 in Glen Ellyn. Last month the 
librarian’s report indicated 5,000 card 
holders and a circulation of 5,304 
books. We’re not such a typical li- 
brary, because we’re very small, but we 
feel we are quite successful in serving 
our public because we hear many ex- 
pressions of approval of our book 
collection. 


We work at it earnestly. The direc- 
tors who help order the books feel they 
are highly privileged to have such an 
opportunity. They read many reviews. 
They circulate through different groups 
in the village according to their mental 
and social tastes, and have a knowledge 
of many different interests among the 
people. They also know what they like 
themselves. 
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At a book committee meeting the 
librarian, Miss McMahon, presents the 
requests that have come in during the 
past month; they may range from 
tropical fish, through sociology and 
Teligion to chess, old china or child 
training. These are fulfilled insofar as 
funds permit, unless the subject has 
— covered by a recently purchased 
00 


Everyone will have a half dozen or 
more identical books on their lists. 
About the purchase of these, there is 
no question, but it is always interesting 
to note the unanimity with which the 
board members and the librarian have 
arrived at the same destination. 


Then comes the real fun. The lover 
of pioneer and personal experience 
books presents her choices. They are 
discussed, argued over and finally ac- 
cepted or discarded according to Miss 
McMahon’s dictum that we have enough 
of that sort, or that a newly purchased 
book covers the point, or that books 
of the author in question have never 
circulated, or that that is too much 
money just now for such a book, or 
that it seems to be just another book 
and we'd better use the money for 
something more worth while. 


So it goes with the list of the lover 
of the modernistic in art, architecture, 
philosophy, religion and fiction, and so 
also with the list of the one whose mind 
runs to economics, sociology and so on. 
Various mental angles are presented 
and Miss McMahon rules out those 
which in her judgment, based on her 
experience and her knowledge of those 
who come regularly to the library, will 
not prove of interest to the patrons. 


All of us slip sometimes. For in- 
stance, The Science of Work, by Morris 
S. Viteles, has never gone out. Can 
that be a silent commentary on the 
New Deal? Maybe if Dr. Viteles had 
called it Something for Nothing it 
would be ready for the binder. 

We try to buy for the future as well 
as the present. We want to cover every 
field of thought so that when an in- 
quiry comes we can produce something 
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on the subject instead of being obliged 
to say “We'll order it”. 

We try each year to buy some good 
permanent reference work. Last year 
we bought the Americana and the 
Compton encyclopedias. This year we 
have added the Cambridge Modern 
History. We have had the National 
Geographic bound from 1913 to 1934, 
and will continue to bind this maga- 
zine. 

The sciences—chemistry, physics and 
the like—are most troublesome, because 
the books are expensive and become 
out-of-date so soon. 

Our community is becoming very 
drama-conscious, with many little 
groups starting up, so we must provide 
plays extensively. Our community is 
also very garden-minded, so we must 
add regularly to our garden shelf. We 
try to add to every class each year, not 
in the same degree, but to see that each 
one grows a bit. 


We plan to spend one-fourth of our 
book budget for children’s books. We 
are, for us, putting quite extensive col- 
lections in the schools. We feel that 
the smaller children can get a good 
bit of their reading there without bei 
obliged to come the long distance an 
cross the railroad tracks. At first, we 
thought this would tend to keep the 
children away from the library, but it 
hasn’t worked that way. Just as soon 
as their mothers permit them, they’re 


hurrying over. 

The books we put in the schools for 
the older children are more of the in- 
formative type. Our present policy is 
replacement of good titles rather than 
the purchase of many new ones and 
duplicating for the school collections. 


There are so many practical problems 
of ordering and cataloging and paying 
for books behind Mifflin’s prescription 
for “heaven and earth” that it is easy 
to lose sight of the use of the books. 
But little things often come our way 
proving that some people are greatly 
served. 

A highly educated man in our com- 
munity, who is now adrift in the eco- 
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nomic chaos, said to me the other day, 
“T found a very nice little bit in this 
book.” He picked up that biography 
of Lady Blessington, hunted through 
the pages and read these lines: “There 
are very few people before whom one 
would condescend to appear otherwise 
than happy.” That’s a tiny and unex- 

ed bit, but it meant much to him. 

e find that many of our books mean 
much to many people. 

How to make people read what they 
ought to read? That, I’m happy to 
say, is the librarian’s problem, not the 
trustee’s. 
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The trustee must keep in mind the 
premise that a book is more than twelve 
ounces of paper and ink and glue, and 
that the buying of books must be bound 
by understanding and regard as well as 
by the budget. Her job—in our case it 
is “her”, so I use that pronoun only in 
application to ourselves, not with any 
intent of masculine discrimination—her 
job is, to help, under guidance of the 
librarian, to provide many books for 
many minds, to keep in touch with 
community life, serving as a sort of 
pulse on public thinking, and to try to 
anticipate coming demands. 


The Librarian’s Responsibility 


By CHARLOTTE RYAN, Librarian, Public Library, Jacksonville 


Since this is a symposium on the 
Book Collection with discussions from 
three points of view, we can imagine 
the book collection inclosed in a tri- 
angle, the three points of which are 
the trustee, the patron and the li- 
brarian. The one closest, in the nature 
of things, to the collection is the 
librarian. The librarian, automatically, 
by the very process of book selection is 
mentor, censor, guide and director of 
the reading of the library patrons in 
the community. 

Naturally, the librarian should be a 
person with training in this field of 
work and with sufficient experience to 
justify confidence in his decisions. Pro- 
fessional training will insure famili- 
arity on the part of the librarian with 
the necessary guides to book selection 
and will give the community the benefit 
of his knowledge of the literature of 
librarianship. 

There is a two-fold responsibility 
which rests upon the librarian when 
attention is centered on the book col- 
lection. Phrased in another manner 
the collection must be found to be ade- 
quate when measured by two require- 
ments. 


First, there are certain professional 
standards which must be maintained in 
the selection of books, the value and 
usefulness of which, perhaps, may 
escape the casual glance on the uniniti- 
ated. But the librarian has to confirm 


his selection, in such cases, the findings 
of a good many years of library practice 
in this country. Such purchases fill 
the basic requirements of libraries and 
form the foundation upon which the 
collection rests. 

Second, the librarian asks himself, 
does the selection of books meet the 
particular requirements of the com- 
munity the library serves? Statisticians 
to the contrary, there is no average 
group, no average community. No two 
communities present exactly the same 
problem. Each has some peculiarity or 
special characteristic which must be 
met in an adequate manner by its 
library. 

As a further consideration, purchases 
must be made that are more or less con- 
sonant with the general cultural tone 
of the public served. Yet how to arrive 
at a plan of selection which will strike 
a general mean between the require- 
ments of the no doubt small percentage 
of a public, who have definitely high 
standards of reading, measured in 
terms of intellectual appeal, and the 
much larger percentage whose stand- 
ards are limited by their educational 
and mental equipment is the ever- 
present problem which has been met 
continuously and in various ways by 
librarians from the early beginnings of 
libraries. 


From the wording of the topic under 
discussion we may take it that the dis- 
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cussion can resolve itself for a librarian 
into two questions, that of book selec- 
tion, and that of a definite program of 
purchasing books in the various classes. 
In the selection of books for the various 
divisions of the collection, such as his- 
tory, drama, travel, etc., a double check 
must be made on the books selected. 
Do they fulfill the requirements estab- 
lished for the content of good books on 
the subject? If so, are they written 
in such style and manner as are likely 
to meet adequately the educational limi- 
tations of the prospective readers? 


The second point made, that of a 
definite program of purchasing books 
for the various classes in the collection, 
is one that merits closer consideration 
at present. How far are we justified 
in developing one section of the collec- 
tion at the expense of limiting or even 
severely restricting another? Shall we 
be governed by public demand in this 
matter, or is it not our responsibility 
in the case to create public demand 
insofar as possible by arousing and sus- 
taining interest in a particular field 
or area of thought by skilfully pub- 
licizing our additions to that field or 
area? Shall we have what has form- 
erly been called a well-rounded collec- 
tion with a more or less balanced pro- 
gram of buying for the various classes, 
or shall we have what perhaps might 
be termed an uneven collection with 
certain sections emphasized even to the 
neglect of other sections? If we find 
ourselves drawn into the latter plan, 
shall we not more or less be compelled 
to answer the demands and follow the 
trends prevailing in the community? 


At present the pressure of forces at 
work in the world compels us to place 
emphasis on at least two classes. At 
no time in the history of our country 
have readers of all types so eagerly 
seized upon books written in a non- 
technical style and endeavoring to ex- 
plain our present economic and finan- 
cial plight. It is safe to say that all 
libraries have recorded large increases 
in the circulation of books in the 300’s. 
Without doubt the interest in those 
books will not be a temporary one, but 
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will increase as the awakened social 
conscience must continue to become 
more keenly sensitive and perceptive. 


The necessity of training the youth 
for employment, or of re-educating the 
unemployed has forced libraries to 
enlarge and strengthen that part of the 
book collection which deals with the 
practical arts. Utilitarianism directs 
such a policy which, if pursued with 
careful regard of the public served, will 
further entrench the library in the edu- 
cational set-up of the community. 
According to Walter B. Pitkin’s recent 
book, New Careers for Youth, the pro- 
fession of librarianship seems to be 
destined for the ash-heap, since he de- 
votes only a few admonitory lines to it. 
What has warranted his thinking of us 
not as an educational agency allied with 
the schools, but merely as an agency for 
shoveling easy-reading books across the 
counter? Any program of book-buying 
at present cannot fail to place heavy 
emphasis on books which deal with the 
training of people for occupations. 
According to the forecasts of many 
economists unemployment will increase 
at nearly the same rate that new in- 
ventions expanding the uses of power 
appear. Hence it will become incum- 
bent on all types of educators to assist 
in creating new types of employment. 
The library as an educator must fur- 
nish the books which will assist in 
guiding people into various channels of 
employment. 


We have with us always the much 
debated subject of fiction. In regard to 
the buying of fiction a public library 
will have to determine whether it will 
continue in the old tradition, as a store- 
house of information, that is whether 
it will concentrate almost wholly on the 
reference and educational phase of 
library work, or whether it will be a 
purveyor of books for general reading 
of which fiction is a part—a large part, 
we must all grant; whether in its buy- 
ing policy it will have regard for the 
average American whose approximate 
mental age the results of war-time in- 
telligence tests revealed to be deplorably 
low, providing him with plenty of 
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Westerns and easy-reading books, or 
whether we will abandon him to the 
reading he finds on the newstands. 


Up to now the library has steered a 
middle course, has provided much in 
the way of reference, and, speaking in 
a certain sense, educational material, 
and has also bought many books whose 
primary function is entertainment. 
But, now, it seems that before long we 
will have to come to the parting of the 
ways. If appropriations continue to 
decrease the librarian will have to per- 
form incredible feats in balancing the 
budget to continue such a policy. 
Something has to be lopped off here 
and there. The question is where will 
you cut the most, in the buying of 
books which in the larger sense can be 
classed as reference material and whose 
primary function is informational and 
educational instead of recreational, or 
in the buying of popular books and 
fiction? If we decide to cut on the 
latter, will we continue to hold the 
goodwill of the average citizen whose 
number is legion, who does not con- 
sciously wish to be educated, uplifted, 
or improved, but merely wishes to be 
pleasantly entertained after his own 
manner. We reach only a limited num- 
ber of these readers at best. Do we 
want to continue to serve them? If 
we gradually disregard their wants will 
they maintain the same warm regard 
they have had for us in the past? Do 
we want to dispense with this? 


This is a question we are being 
forced to decide almost daily in our 
choice of books for purchase in each 
community. Unless some method is de- 
vised to increase library budgets, the 
results of the next few years will reveal 
the trends various libraries have fol- 
lowed in meeting this question. 


In our library we find ourselves fur- 
ther emphasizing the information and 
educational phases of library work and 
making a much more careful and re- 
stricted selection of books of the recrea- 
tional type, cutting down on the fiction 
and leaning on inexpensive devices to 
supply the fiction shelves. But I am 
not at all sure that this is entirely the 
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right course to pursue. Are we not 
leaving this group of easy-fiction read- 
ers, who are least able to do it, to get 
unguided their own literature, if such 
it may be called? 


It is not my purpose to disparage the 
readers of recreational books and light 
fiction. After all, it is a matter of 
taste, and as with boredom, so with 
taste, there is no answer. All we can 
do toward raising the level of taste is to 
give as skillful personal service as cir- 
cumstances permit. Perhaps some day 
some one will arise in the library world 
even as Theodore Thomas in the musi- 
cal world, and raise the general level of 
American taste in books. As a nation 
we can hardly be said to be book-con- 
scious yet, as is very significantly and 
entertainingly developed in Duffus’ 
Books, Their Place in a Democracy. 


Much has been written about the 
enormous increase in the circulation of 
books from public libraries from 1929- 
1932. Beginning in 1933 and contin- 
uing on into this year there is being 
noticed a decrease in circulation figures. 
Varying explanations are being given. 
Inability on the part of libraries to buy 
many books is one. Lack of new books 
is one. Re-employment with consequent 
filling up of time is another. Increased 
apathy on the part of the unemployed 
is another. May it not also be that 
such “emergency” readers attracted to 
the library during the depression, have 
read very much of what we offer of the 
type of recreational things they can 
read and enjoy, and are not able to 
bridge the gap which will carry them 
over to another class of reading ma- 
terial ? 


Publishers as well as libraries, are 
still at sea as to what people will read. 
The popularity of certain books is just 
as inexplicable as the failure of others. 
Were librarians able to make detailed 
analyses of what their communities 
will read and be made to like, and were 
the results of such studies compiled and 
summarized, no doubt a new light 
would be thrown on the subject of book 
selection. Many more studies of the 
type made by Waples and Tyler, as to 
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what people want to read about, should 
be made. The findings of all such 
studies should bear an important rela- 
tion to the subject of book selection. 

In the course of this paper a few 
questions have been raised. The an- 
swers to them are being given almost 
daily by librarians in the eliminating 
process of book selection. A few years 
hence an analysis and summarized 
study of annual reports of public li- 
braries will reveal the policies pursued 
by librarians. But a new way should 
be devised of interpreting library work 
to the public other than the time-hon- 
ored one of circulation statistics which 
merely throw in relief the skeleton 
framework in library service, revealing 
little to the public of the in-dwelling 
spirit. And it is the library patrons 
and the public in general which must 
finally determine the status to which 
libraries will attain. 
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In a changing world libraries cannot 
remain static. Beginning now and in 
the near future libraries will have to 
pursue a more flexible buying policy 
although how they will be able to do 
it with decreasing budgets is a problem 
each librarian will have to determine 
for his own community. He will have 
to determine on essentials for his com- 
munity and slough off all else, even 
though the results may be very unlike 
what we now know as a public library. 

I think all librarians will agree that 
the book collection must be fluid in 
essence and should be a path-findin 
agency to direct thought, feeling an 
action into new channels. When a com- 
munity can feel that its library is fur- 
nishing what is required to assist in 
carrying on and interpreting modern 
conditions of life, then the library may 
be said to have a book collection ade- 
quate for present day needs. 


The Patron’s Point of View 
By REV. H. H. GARDNER, Trustee, Public Library, Urbana 


As I understand it the object in in- 
viting an average reader to address the 
Library Association is to secure the 
viewpoint of a person who finds himself 
indebted continually to public libraries 
for a great deal of pleasure and profit. 
Charles Lamb once remarked that there 
were only two classes of people, bor- 
rowers and lenders. Whether or not he 
said this about libraries, I am not cer- 
tain. If he did, then certainly I stand 
in the borrowing class. I may also pref- 
ace my remarks by saying that I feel 
a very genuine gratitude to the public 
library. Whatever criticisms I make 
are minor ones and they are really in- 
significant compared to the vast amount 
of good which we receive from the sys- 
tem. 

The fact that many people do not 
choose to read is no adverse criticism 
in my judgment. Indeed many people 
have the attitude that a certain young 
woman adopted who once came to 
assist in our household. My wife 
showed her a bookcase containing quite 
a number of books in which she would 
find entertainment of a good sort. She 


dismissed the matter with one com- 
ment, “Oh, I read a book once, but it 
made my head ache.” 

May I also add that I do not pretend 
to speak for the millions of thought- 
ful readers in this country, but largely 
from my own impressions. I have been 
a most consistent patron of the public 
library for years, and indeed, often a 
most troublesome one I fear. I do not 
expect the library to carry books which 
apply to my own profession particu- 
larly. A minister naturally accumu- 
lates a library of his own, chosen with 
some technical discrimination. The 
public library should not be burdened 
by being asked to serve the more in- 
tricate needs of men in various occu- 
pations. What money is spent should 
purchase books of general rather than 
specialized interest. 

This does not apply, however, to a 
fair amount of reference material 


which will meet the needs of people - 


everywhere. If I do not have general 
information in my own books, I cer- 
tainly look for it in a library. Outside 
of sets of encyclopaedias I find that 
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there are often gaps in a public library 
because the selectors have not attempted 
to fill out a list of the great books of 
all time. I recognize the fact that 
many of the classics, not only of the 
ancient but of the modern world as 
well, are not widely read. But I think 
that the general reference library will 
serve its community best when it 
accumulates a well selected list of the 
world’s great books. Years ago I asked 
a librarian about this matter and I was 
assured that that library had such a 
selection. It proved to be the Five 
Foot Book Shelf. Now I have every 
admiration for such a collection. In- 
deed I use it rather frequently myself. 
But the chances are that if individuals 
wish to refer to some part of it they 
will find that the information there is 
too incomplete for their purpose. For 
an anthology it is excellent, but a ref- 
erence library cannot be built on sam- 
ples. I believe the Five Foot Shelf 
is an excellent addition to any library, 
but it does not take the place of a ref- 
erence room. May I also add that the 
work many librarians are doing in con- 
nection with schools is a tremendous 
help in the cause of public education. 
They have done a yeoman’s service in 
assisting schools without libraries of 
their own. 


On the question of fiction I find that 
I am clear out of step with the proces- 
sion. The value of much of our fiction 
today from the viewpoint of the library 
is not only neutral but definitely nega- 
tive. I refer to that flood of books in 
which the writers have decided to 
boost the sales by appealing to the most 
salacious tastes of their readers. Per- 
sonally I have not, for a pastime, 
chosen to dabble with sewage. There 
are many apparently who find a great 
deal of satisfaction in so doing. The 
public library, in my judgment, neither 
in its loan or rental collection should 
aid or abet such abomination, not even 
if clothespins for the nostrils are pro- 
vided with such books. While I am 
speaking rather bluntly may I also add 
that my opinion of the so called “prob- 
lem” novel is nearly as bad. The inner 
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thoughts and impulses of a lot of 
neurotic people frankly do not interest 
me. Such problem fiction may be true 
to life but why on earth people spend 
their leisure time reading such books 
I can not understand. In the few I 
have sampled the smattering of psych- 
ology they contained was based often 
on faulty thinking. I know too many 
dismal stories in real life to spend my 
leisure hours in such lopsided tomes. 
Most people, I believe, read fiction for 
entertainment chiefly. Many of the 
“problem” novels seem to me to be as 
devoid of entertainment as most of the 
so-called newspaper “funnies” are de- 
void of any humor; that is unless one 
can learn to chortle merrily over some 
one falling down with visible thwack, 
or meeting sudden death from a sub- 
machine gun. Some Frenchman re- 
cently made Europe laugh by wittily 
remarking that America was the only 
nation that had passed from youth to 
decadence without ever having a period 
of civilization. I presume he reached 
such a conclusion after a persual of 
our so-called “popular” novels. 

Here let me say that I am deeply 
appreciative of good stories and char- 
acter sketches. The historical novel, 
well done, is a diversion to me. Such 
a series as those written by Kenneth 
Roberts, Arundel, Rabble in Arms, The 
Lively Lady, etc., are stirring tales for 
an hour’s relaxation. My own per- 
sonal weakness has always been for 
sea stories. My boyhood days in sum- 
mer time were spent in boats, and for 
sheer relaxation a well written story 
about the sea will hold me any time. 
Herman Melville, Richard Dana, and 
Joseph Conrad are familiar companions 
and I am obliged to confess that among 
the men in my family a tattered copy 
of such a gem-in-rococo as the Frozen 
Pirate has been passed back and forth, 
always with due care to see that it is 
returned to my father’s library. 

My strictures about certain classes 
of fiction apply in no sense to a great 
many of the more desirable tales. 
Priestley, Galsworthy, Donn Byrne, 
Masefield, John Buchan, Hamlin Gar- 
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land, Honore Morrow and a host of 
other authors are my friends whose 
glimpses of life I have appreciated 
fully. Even if the public demands a 
cheaper class of fiction, I believe the 
libraries should gradually set their 
standards away from the cheap and 
vulgarly popular. It is doubtful 
whether any library accomplishes any 
constructive good by merely catering to 
a demand for the sordid. 

Long ago Francis Bacon remarked 
“Some books are to be tasted, others to 
be swallowed, some few to be chewed 
and digested.” If that wise gentleman 
had lived today undoubtedly he would 
have added that much of our fiction 
would be poison even to the taste. 


I presume that any talk of books and 
reading in this modern day will be in- 
complete unless one takes note of an 
entirely new development in fiction. At 
least it will seem new to many readers 
who do not recall the works of Sterne 
or Dickens or Scott. I refer of course 
to the ample volume entitled Anthony 
Adverse. It is not remarkable that the 
author of it is hailed as something of a 
genius. Any man who can take the 
basic principles of a marathon race or 
a six-day bicycle contest and embody 
these principles successfully in a novel, 
and make people like it, is, in my hum- 
ble opinion, a genius. Perhaps, as one 
British reviewer remarked, the intense 
popularity of such a stupendous volume 
is due to the fact that there are mil- 
lions of people out of employment in 
this country. 


All these remarks about fiction are 
made in the full knowledge that many 
of you will disagree most thoroughly 
and possibly most vociferously with me. 
I have argued many times with my 
friends who excuse any subject matter 
however sordid or cheap or vulgar by 
the fact that the book was well written. 
No one has any keener admiration for 
well written fiction than I, but the fact 
that it is well said need not place it 
upon our public book shelves ; any more 
than it is wise to attempt to caress a 
rattle snake because the markings on 
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its head are most unusual. I am fully 
aware that there is a practical dilemma 
which is difficult for the book selector 
to solve. I have read the various state- 
ments about censorship and I realize 
that it is exceedingly difficult to formu- 
late adequate rules of censorship. I 
have been bamboozled many times 
through the advertising of publishers 
and the opinion of reviewers into buy- 
ing many books which I read and threw 
away. I think that a conscientious li- 
brarian without any set rule can do a 
great deal to select a more wholesome 
type of fiction. I have heard all the 
changes in the argument about censor- 
ship rung up and down the scale, but I 
still think that librarians hold the key. 


In my opinion other things, however, 
far surpass fiction in importance to- 
day. Biography has long been my own 
chief delight. Accurate interpretations 
of great characters seem to me a neces- 
sary part of education. I can not say 
too strongly how much I commend the 
selection of well written biography to 
any librarian, excluding the “muck- 
raker” from this category. A popular 
fancy has seemed to attract biographers 
in recent years, a form of bibliomania, 
not only to tear off the gilding from 
the feet of an idol, but also to explain 
what he thought, and how he felt, and 
what were his innermost feelings in 
every given situation. Therefore, a 
wholly new class of biography appeared, 
some of which attempted to show how 
very human was the character in ques- 
tion. By human, of course, many of 
these muck-rakers meant to show how 
many frailities their hero had. They 
succeeded so well that one could well 
believe that many of the world’s great 
leaders became such only by the 
queerest combinations of circumstances. 
All the while they were really just as 
much morons as the rest of us. The 
difficulty has been, of course, that even 
though they had a measure of truth for 


their statements of fact and for their 


inferences, many of these biographers 
drew a caricature and not a photograph 
of their subject. I feel as one reviewer 
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wrote about Rupert Hughes’ Life of 
Washington. “Mr. Hughes has always 
been a very pleasant writer of fiction.” 


While I am rushing in “where 
angels fear to tread”, may I dare to 
inject a remark about a biography that 
has long been hailed as a great achieve- 
ment not only by the interested pub- 
lishers but by thousands of people, 
Andre Maurois’ Ariel; the Life of 
Shelley. Granting all its literary ex- 
cellence, if one is to confine all he 
knows about Shelley to that single 
book, the impartial reader would be 
forced to the conclusion that Shelley 
was a moron with an exceedingly lurid 
record. Why the biographer in that 
instance failed to stress the genius of 
the young poet as over against his 
frailities I have never quite been able to 
understand. And similarly I think that 
future decades will pass a_ severe 
criticism on certain of the psychological 
reconstructions of such another great 
writer as Emil Ludwig. I defy any 
biographer to reconstruct the inner 
nature and thought life in minute de- 
tail of any man about whom there is 
the fullest record, not to speak of many 
whose lives are shadowed by inexact 
data. I say this kindly but honestly 
that I feel there is a great difference 
in the quality in the various biogra- 
phies. Yet with all its faults biography 
is a great instrument for transmitting 
the accumulated wisdom of the race. 


Along with the chaff the production 
of wheat has gone steadily forward. 
Good books on travel, on social sub- 
jects, on art, or economics, or religion, 
written clearly for the lay reader have 
appeared in large numbers even if the 
demand for them is not as great as for 
a more sensational kind. The public 
library has a very definite duty to pro- 
mote an acquaintance with good litera- 
ture. 


One other function of the library is 
that of its periodicals. I subscribe to a 
respectable number of journals myself, 
but it is my habit every month to look 
through the leading magazines in the 
public library reading room. I know 
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many people who do the same. It 
serves a most useful function for people 
who do not care to invest a large 
amount in periodical subscriptions. 


The library service to children to me 
is an important function. Most li- 
braries which have a children’s section 
promote this rather delicate work in a 
fine way. The hope of improvement 
in the reading of the people for to- 
morrow lies in starting the children 
right today. It is splendid to think 
of the tender fingers of childhood 
handling the volumes of their childish 
interest. But aside from the poetic 
fancy children can tear up books at an 
astonishing rate. The budget of many 
libraries can hardly cover the cost of 
maintaining children’s books, but it is 
a service rendered childhood that will 
return large dividends. I can never 
be too grateful myself to the librarian 
in my home town as a boy who took 
the trouble to talk to me about certain 
books and started me on a habit that 
has assured me a great deal of pleas- 
ure. You will recall what Cowper once 
remarked : 


“?Twere well with most, if books, that 
could engage 

Their childhood, pleased them at a 
riper age, 

The man, approving what had charm’d 
the boy, 

Would die at last in comfort, peace, 
and joy; 

And not with curses on his art who 
stole 

The gem of truth from his unguarded 
soul.” 


The danger with an institution is 
that it tends to become impersonal. It 
is easy to avoid any investment of effort 
on the part of the librarian by arrang- 
ing the machinery of a library to make 
it function smoothly. Yet I have a 
feeling that the effectiveness of a li- 
brary depends in a very large measure 
upon the attitude of the librarian. A 
library must necessarily demand more 
than a specified number of hours of 
time from its professional staff. If 
genuine interest is lacking, I feel that 
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the library misses by so much. En- 
thusiasm is a quality for which there 
is no substitute. It makes or mars a 
library as well as any other institution. 

From the patron’s point of view the 
librarian is the logical person to consult 
about reading. Good reading is an art 
often rather painfully acquired. The 
librarian has ample opportunity for 
tactful and friendly guidance. Besides 
this personal advice it seems to me that 
an alert librarian can find ample oppor- 
tunity for publicity in the myriad clubs 
of every American community. Prop- 
aganda is the order of the day. Why 
not offer some useful information to 
replace the mass of inconsequential 
matters on which club members have 
been fed far too long? Similarly it 
is a useful thing to use newspaper pub- 
licity to point out the advantages of 
exceptional books. The librarian natu- 
rally sets the pace for the institution. 
No library can afford to become im- 
personal. 

May I add one further word in my 
comment about libraries in general. I 
should like to call to your mind a basic 
principle which it seems to me the 
American public is often lead to forget. 
The American ideal of popular educa- 
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tion has been that every man, woman 
and child ultimately learn how to read 
and write. We are gradually approach- 
ing the consummation of that ideal. 
Yet at the same time there are grave 
questions in the mind of many people 
as to how far many people are exercis- 
ing their ability to read. Motion pic- 
tures, cartoon, newspaper items and a 
number of other substitutes for reading 
are by no means effective. Even if the 
films or the cartoons exhibited were 
really educational in the best sense it 
would be highly undesirable to atrophy 
the taste for good literature. 

As I understand it good reading does 
four things. First, it enlarges our in- 
formation. Second, it interprets aspects 
of life to us. Third, it furnishes in- 
spiration. Fourth, it challenges our 
thinking powers. There is a basic duty 
which every normal citizen should rec- 
ognize, namely, to become acquainted 
with a certain number of good books 
which embody the world’s great ideas. 
John Buchan called one of his stories 
about dark England The Blanket of the 
Dark. In a very real sense the library 
is an institution which can shed light 
upon the colossal blanket of the dark 
ignorance of mankind. 


Library Service for the Business and Professional Citizen 
By JEROME K. WILCOX, Associate Reference Librarian, John Crerar Library, Chicago 


If the public library is to survive, 
it must demonstrate to the tax paying 
public that it exists as a necessity, not 
as a luxury. This fact was made start- 
lingly evident in the panel discussion 
at the first meeting of the Chicago Li- 
brary Club last fall in which several 
prominent business men participated. 
Here, it was brought out that munici- 
palities no longer can bear the ever in- 
creasing burden of taxation that has 
been thrust upon them and so-called 
“frills and fads” must be eliminated. 
Business men, as represented by this 
group, feel that the public library as 
it now stands is one of the “frills and 
fads.” 


We librarians must prove before it 
is too late that the public library is a 
necessity—that it renders an invaluable 


service to the business and professional 
man and to the laboring classes. Tax 
supported libraries which over-empha- 
size recreational reading as represented 
by popular fiction, psychographed and 
psychoanalyzed biographies, detective 
stories, etc., can no more be justified 
than could be tax supported candy 
stores or motion picture shows. This 
type of material can for the most part 
be supplied by the private rental li- 
brary or by a rental collection in the 
public library. 

The most adequate method of mak- 
ing a library a vital necessity in the 


community, is by the building of a’ 


strong reference and business collec- 
tion. It is preferable that such a col- 
lection be shelved in a special wing or 
room of the main library building, 
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rather than in a special building. Thus 
unnecessary duplication of general 
works of reference is avoided. In larger 
cities, the staff needs an efficient li- 
brarian, who also has special knowledge 
in the field covered by the most im- 
portant industry represented in that 
community. The holdings should in- 
clude, in addition to the basic general 
reference books, (1) business books (2) 
vocational books (3) a strong local his- 
tory collection. It is impossible to make 
any library all-inclusive, thus special- 
ization is necessary. Each library 
needs an adequate collection of books 
and periodicals bearing upon the in- 
dustries which are strongest in that 
community, even if they are expensive. 
In smaller cities, such collections as 
these may not be possible, but even a 
small library should have books on all 
the major vocations and professions 
and as complete a local history collec- 
tion as possible. Recently I visited the 
Matrona County Library in Casper, 
Wyoming, an oil town of about 16,000 
population. Here was a fine local his- 
tory collection and a strong reference 
collection of books and periodicals on 
petroleum and petroleum technology. 
The chief industry of the section, is, of 
course, oil refining. 

It is important that once such collec- 
tions as these are established, they be 
kept up to date. 


How may the cost be met? In the 
first place, as suggested above, cut down 
the number of fiction titles and meet 
the demand for popular fiction by 
rental collections. There are, also, in 
every community of any considerable 
size, private rental libraries which help 
meet the demands of those who want 
only the latest detective story or best 
seller. In the second place, if neces- 
sary, reduce the number of branches in 
order that a strong central library may 
be built up with an adequate staff and 
a strong reference and business branch 
at the central building. 

Once the collection of the library has 
been made adequate to meet the needs 
of the business, professional, and labor- 
ing man and woman, this fact must be 
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advertised. The community must be 
made library conscious. Use the news- 
papers, the Chamber of Commerce, the 
pulpit, or any other means available to 
bring before the public the realization 
that the library is there to serve them 
in their business and profession. Once 
the business man has found that the 
library is helpful, and has formed the 
habit of using it, he will use his ballot 
to support, not to eliminate it. 


Miss Price informs me that only 
three libraries in Illinois outside of 
Chicago have special business collec- 
tions in separate rooms—those of 
Peoria, Rockford and Springfield, al- 
though there are other libraries with 
fairly strong technical collections. This 
would certainly seem to indicate that 
our public libraries are asleep to the 
needs of the business and professional 
men and women of the community. 
Certainly many more than these are 
both necessary and possible. 

Perhaps a few specific examples 
would more clearly illustrate my mean- 
ing. 

According to the Census of Manu- 
factures of 1929 issued as part of the 
1930 decennial census, in Kane County, 
with a population of 125,327, of the 
18,944 employed people, 3,319 were em- 
ployed in the foundry and machine 
shop trades and 1,836 in the furniture 
industry. It would therefore seem 
essential that at least one city in the 
county, probably Aurora with its popu- 
lation of 46,589, should have a strong 
collection both of books and periodicals 
for these two industries. Periodicals 
are as essential as books, in fact more 
so, for after all, the business and pro- 
fessional man generally desires the very 
latest developments in his field. This 
same library should also have the En- 
gineering Index service covering 
Foundry and Machine Shops and all 
bibliographical tools listed in the Index 
Bibliographicus, or similar lists which 
will make the information of these 
trades readily available to the com- 
munity. All the important periodicals 
listed in the classified lists of Ulrich, 
and Crain’s Market Data Book, etc., 
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which might be of interest to those 
trades, should be included. 

In LaSalle County with a population 
of 97,695 there are 12,664 employed 
people of which 2,080 are in the glass 
industry. Has any public library in 
the county a special or even a reference 
collection on glass? 

In Madison County with a popula- 
tion of 143,830 there are 25,085 gain- 
fully employed of which 8,280 are in 
the iron and steel industry. Is Alton 
or any other city in the county equipped 
with a reference collection on iron and 
steel ? 

In St. Clair County with a popula- 
tion of 157,775 there are 20,099 em- 
ployed. Each of three industries in 
the county show employment of over a 
thousand, (1) car and general con- 
struction and repairs, steam railroad 
shops; (2) wholesale meat packing in- 
dustry and (3) stove and range manu- 
facture. The wholesale meat packing 
industry alone employs about 4,000. 
Do the reference collections of Belle- 
ville or East St. Louis contain an ade- 
quate number of books and periodicals 
of interest to those industries ? 


In Rock Island County with a popu- 
lation of 98,191, where two-thirds of 
the population are located in Rock 
Island, with a population of 37,953, 
and Moline with 32,236, those employed 
in the agricultural implement industry 
total 5,689, and in the foundry and 
machine shops, 2,614. Do either Rock 
Island or Moline have a good collection 
of books and periodicals concerning 
these industries ? 

In Winnebago County with a popu- 
lation of 117,373 there are 23,248 em- 
ployed. Four industries account for 
nearly half of those employed: foundry 
and machine shops, 3,105 ; furniture in- 
dustry, 3,678; knit goods industry, 
1,582; and machine tool industry, 
2,418. What library in the county has 
an adequate collection concerning these 
chief industries ? 

Although conditions now are differ- 
ent than in 1929 and 1930 when these 
figures were compiled, they are still in- 
dicative of what the larger industries 
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of each county cited are. The public 
librarian will find it of greatest im- 
portance at all times to keep in close 
touch with the Industrial development 
bureau or division of the local Chamber 
of Commerce in order that he may be 
informed of any new industry which 
has been brought into the community 
and may add to the shelves of the li- 
brary material of interest to those en- 
gaged in that industry. He should 
then advertise this fact simultaneously 
in the local newspaper with the Cham- 
ber of Commerce announcement of the 
new industry. 


The desirability that the public li- 
brary be kept up to date on all develop- 
ments in the community it serves and 
build up its collection accordingly to 
meet adequately all reference needs of 
the local business and professional man 
cannot be overemphasized. The bal- 
ance ought to be definitely on the non- 
fiction side in the future. Of course 
public libraries should buy John Gals- 
worthy, Willa Cather, Edith Wharton, 
etc., but many best sellers of today are 
space occupiers even a year hence. It 
would be interesting if some library 
school student would make a study to 
estimate the life of the average best 
sellers and to find what proportion of 
the best sellers of years gone by are 
now read or even remembered. Public 
libraries cannot go on _ indefinitely 
ignoring the needs of the business and 
professional man. One dissatisfied 
patron can do more harm than hun- 
dreds of satisfied ones can overbalance. 
There can be no doubt that the business 
and professional men have in the past 
been greatly dissatisfied patrons. How 
much longer is the prestige of the pub- 
lic library to be undermined by its lack 
of recognition of the needs of the com- 
munity it supposedly serves? If the 
business men of the community once 
realize that the public library can aid 
them in solving their problems by hav- 


ing an adequate collection of business ° 


books, will not the public library defi- 
nitely drop out of the class of luxury 
and become more and more a permanent 
necessity. 
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Library Service for Public Officials 


By ANNE BOYD, Assistant Professor, University of Illinois Library School, Urbana 


The depression, like the World War 
and similar calamaties of other days, 
is a convenient peg on which to hang 
many of our present ills. And so I 
begin with the trite statement that the 
depression has made librarians more 
conscious of public officials than they 
were before the stock market crash of 
1929. The reason is, of course, the 
drastic curtailment, or complete elim- 
ination in some cases, of library appro- 
priations by public officials. 

There are those who hold it to be a 
most serious matter for the future of 
the public library that public officials 
have not been more impressed with it 
as a necessary public institution. Pub- 
lic officials have not been thus impressed 
because the library, for the most part, 
neglected them as a group. Only in 
the larger cities has special service been 
provided to meet their needs, and then, 
mainly through the municipal reference 
library. It is not too late for the pub- 
lic library to remedy this neglect, to 
change the attitude of public officials, 
to supply the service due them. The 
motive for this service, however, must 
not be directed to the end of greater 
material support for the library, but to 
the end of helping public officials be- 
come better public officials, to the end 
of better government for all within the 
community and the state. 


In a small town, not far from here, 
there was recently held a meeting of 
citizens at which they expressed their 
desire for a public water system. They 
called upon the “city fathers” for in- 
formation, expecting to learn at once 
how much a municipal water plant 
cost and how the money for it may be 
raised, where it should be located and 
how it should be operated. Now the 
mayor, the aldermen, and city engineer 
of this town were in no wise different 
from the body of citizens who had 
elected them to office and who were 
asking them questions. They had had 
no special preparation for their duties 
as public officials, nor had they any 
means of suddenly acquiring special in- 


formation on the problems involved in 
establishing a municipal water system. 
Yet they were expected to have on tap 
statistics of cost, knowledge of methods 
of raising revenue, and data on many 
technical problems pertaining to pub- 
lic water supply systems. And fur- 
thermore, if the citizens, by popular 
election, had decided to install the 
water works and had voted bonds to 
finance it, they would hold these public 
officials responsible for the best, most 
economical type of plant; they woul} 
hold them responsible for finding « 
good market for the bonds; they would 
hold them responsible for the correct 
placing of the water mains and for 
other technical engineering procedures. 
This is but one illustration of the 
knowledge and judgment we expect our 
public officials to possess or to acquire 
in the pursuance of their duties. 

No doubt most public officials really 
wish to do that which is best for their 
communities. Very few on taking 
office have had experience or training 
in governmental affairs. Many blunder 
along as best they can, while we, the 
public, pay the price of their lack of 
knowledge and efficiency. At the same 
time we support through public taxa- 
tion an institution—the public library 
—which could help them in the way 
they need. Is it not most unfair to 
the tax-payers as well as to the officials 
that the library fails to provide, ade- 
quately, for this service? Is it to be 
wondered at, that in time of financial 
distress, these public officials should 
look upon the library as one of the first 
public institutions in the community 
to be dispensed with? 


The question, “Do you provide li- 
brary service for your public officials ?” 
would bring forth, I think, some such 
replies as these from librarians: “No, 
our public officials never come to the 
library for assistance in their work”; 
or, “We cannot afford to provide books 
for such a few persons”; or, “We do 
not know what to provide even if the 
officials came to the library, and asked 
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for help.” ‘These are sincere, honest 
replies, but not valid excuses for fail- 
ure of the public library to fulfill one 
of its most important functions, that 
of promoting better government. 


To the first of these replies of li- 
brarians I would say: Don’t wait for 
officials to come to the library. Antici- 
pate their needs and take the materials 
to them. This requires, I realize, alert- 
ness on the part of the librarian in 
keeping in touch with local public 
affairs, and also considerable tact, in 
the beginning of such service. 


To the second reply—that the li- 
brary cannot afford to purchase ma- 
terials for so limited a number of 
people I would say: The group of pub- 
lic officials may be small in number, but 
through it the entire community, the 
users and non-users of the library alike, 
all the tax-payers, are given library 
service. And if you cannot afford to 
purchase these materials, borrow them 
from the Library Extension Division 
at Springfield, or from some nearby 
library. 

To the third reply I shall devote the 
remainder of this discussion. 


What should the library book col- 
lection provide for the local public 
officials? There are certain kinds of 
information which all public officials 
in any governmental unit — village, 
town, county, city, state—may want at 
times. There are, obviously, certain 
problems which are of interest only in 
the larger cities; others that pertain 
only to the small town or village. The 
first step in providing for your public 
officials is to find out what are the most 
urgent current problems confronting 
them. Are they trying to cut down 
governmental costs? Are they seeking 
new sources of revenue? Are they con- 
cerned with the problem of public 
versus private disposal of the com- 
munity’s garbage? Or, are they trying 
to decide whether to resurface Main 
street with alamite or concrete? There 
is no dearth of material on all such 
problems; the chief difficulty lies in 
selecting that which you can afford and 
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which will be most helpful for your 
particular local needs. 


Recently there has been established 
in Chicago a service of inestimable 
value to librarians in this very matter 
of providing an adequate book col- 
lection for public officials. I refer to 
the Public Administration Service 
(850 East 58th St.) which is sponsored 
by the leading national organizations 
concerned with government and public 
welfare in the country. The Publica- 
tions Division of the Public Admin- 
istration Service serves as a joint pub- 
lishing agency for all these organiza- 
tions. “Its first purpose is to provide 
concise, authoritative handbooks and 
manuals—inexpensively—to those 
whose business is any phase of govern- 
mental administration.” These hand- 
books and manuals are issued in a 
series called PAS Pamphlet Series, and 
vary in price from twenty-five cents to 
one dollar. The Publications Division 
also acts as a sales agent for the annual 
reports and other documents of its 
affiliated organizations. Thus through 
this one agency, supplemented by pub- 
lications of the United States and the 
Illinois state governments, the libra- 
rian may build up at small cost a 
splendid working collection for public 
officials. The collection will be of in- 
terest and value to private citizens in 
the community as well. 


What are some of the more perplex- 
ing current problems on which the pub- 
lic library book collection should pro- 
vide assistance for the public official? 
First, there is the problem of: 


FINANCES AND ECONOMY 


No doubt all public officials would 
say, if asked, that their two most im- 
portant problems today are: how to cut 
governmental costs, and how to in- 
crease their revenue. Practical and 
specific suggestions for constructive 
economy in local government are found 
in a 1933 publication of the Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association 
(which may be purchased from the 
Public Administration Service) called, 
How Cities Can Cut Costs, written by 
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two specialists, C. E. Ridley and O. F. 
Nolting. Included in the book are 
economies in office practice, financial 
administration, personnel, public wel- 
fare, public works, police and fire ad- 
ministration, public health, education, 
elections, city planning, housing, and 
even in public libraries. Every librarian 
should read the chapter on economies 
in public library administration in this 
book, and see to it that his public 
officials read it also, before they proceed 
to reduce costs by lopping off more of 
the library appropriation. 

In my own town a movement has 
been on foot for some time to protect 
the local merchant and the householder 
from the fraud and unfair practices of 
itinerant peddlers and salesmen. The 
regulation by license of these transient 
merchants is one of the oldest munici- 
pal problems, and the enforcement of 
the regulation one of the most difficult. 
“A suitable hawkers’ and peddlers’ 
ordinance has come to be almost an 
essential regulation in every city and 
village”, says Mr. W. R. Maddox in his 
pamphlet called Municipal Licenses for 
Hawkers and Peddlers and Transient 
Merchants. (Published by the Michi- 
gan Municipal League, 1930.) In some 
communities the revenue raising aspect 
of peddlers’ licenses is of chief interest 
right now. The publication just men- 
tioned will be most helpful to such 
communities. 


Questions often asked these days by 
public officials are in regard to the 
issuance of bonds. There have been 
difficulties arise, since the depression, 
with the bonds of our states, counties, 
and cities — difficulties that concern 
those who issue them quite as much as 
those who may want to buy them. 
State and Municipal Bonds, by W. L. 
Raymond, while intended for the in- 
vestor is equally useful to those who 
must decide when it is wise to issue 
bonds and for what purposes. 


CITY PLANNING 


The vast sums of money being spent 
by the federal government for relief 
through its public works, its housing 
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and its other programs necessitate an 
increasing emphasis on local planning 
in all communities, if the national 
plans are to succeed. This planning 
covers such matters as the laying out of 
streets, zoning, traffic control, beautifi- 
cation and ornamentation of the town 
or city or region, the design and loca- 
tion of public buildings, housing, air- 
ports, parks, playgrounds, and other 
recreation facilities. A splendid, com- 
prehensive, yet untechnical, book on 
city planning, issued by the Public Ad- 
ministration Service is, Planning for 
the Small American City; an Outline 
of Principles and Procedure Especially 
Applicable to the City of Fifty Thou- 
sand or Less, by R. V. N. Black, 1933. 
There is much material available on 
city planning topics, such as zoning, 
housing, etc., but I doubt if in any 
other inexpensive book, so much use- 
= information is to be found as in 
this. 


NATIONAL RECOVERY 


Mention of the federal public works 
and housing programs, the well known 
P. W. A. and F. H. A., reminds us 
that public officials even more than any 
one else must have a clear understand- 
ing of the objectives, the organization, 
and the availability of the govern- 
ment’s various emergency agencies if 
these agencies are to be truly effective 
in speeding recovery. The National 
Emergency Council issues a Daily Re- 
vised Manual of Emergency Recovery 
Agencies and Facilities Provided by 
the U. 8. Government. It is a simpli- 
fied loose-leaf textbook presenting an 
outline of the functions and organiza- 
tions of certain of the federal govern- 
ment’s emergency agencies. It includes 
several hundred typical questions and 
answers concerning them. The manual 
is revised continually, as often as 
changes are made in the functions, 
regulations and laws covering the 
agencies, and new pages are sent the 
purchasers to be inserted in the manual 
in place of those for which the substitu- 
tion is made. This is a most useful 
reference tool. 
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POLICE PROTECTION 


One is apt to derive the notion from 
the daily press that crime detection and 
control is the gravest, most urgent of 
all problems facing our governments. 
Even the police department of the 
smallest village is at times called upon 
to take part in the apprehension of 
criminals. Such matters as how to 
take fingerprints, how to identify bul- 
lets and firearms, how to do detective 
work, have a rather sensational appeal. 
The interest of public officials, whether 
connected with the police department 
or not, is easily aroused in books on 
such subjects. Quite as important, 
however, to them in their official ca- 
pacity are books on crime control, 
crime reporting and records, the pro- 
bation and parole of criminals. The 
following have been found useful by 
policemen and those interested in 
crime protection: Identification of 
Firearms and Forensic Ballistics, by 
G. Burrard. Uniform Crime Reporting, 
and Manual of Police Records, both 
issued in 1929 by the International 
City Managers’ Association. The 
Policeman's Manual, by G. F. Chand- 
ler, published by Funk and Wagnalls; 
Rural Crime Control, by Bruce Smith, 
published in 1933 by the N. Y. In- 
stitute of Public Administration; and 
How to Take Fingerprints, 1929, and 
Fingerprinting Living and Deceased 
Indiwiduals, Latest Fingerprints Court 
Decisions, 1934, both issued by the 
United States Department of Justice. 


ROADS AND PAVEMENTS 


Few property owners have not at 
some time been distressed over special 
assessments for street pavements. The 
problems of town, city, and country 
road construction are ever with us— 
and much more so, since the rapid de- 
velopment of the automobile. To pave 
or not to pave, to tear up one pavement 
and put down a new one, or to resur- 
face the old one, to use concrete or 
tarvia or some other road material, are 
matters which our public officials are 
always having to decide for us. Too 
frequently they do so with insufficient 
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information as to the relative merits 
of various processes and materials of 
construction, of costs, of standards, and 
specifications of materials, and of the 
experiences of other localities. The 
tax-payers suffer for these deficiencies. 
The local library could save many a 
dollar, if when paving projects were 
being discussed it would have available 
for public officials up-to-date books and 
pamphlets on paving materials and 
costs. A few suggestions of such books 
are: Construction Costs, published 
annually by the Engineering News- 
Record of New York City; The Con- 
struction of Roads and Pavements, by 
T. R. Agg; another useful publication 
is Highway Material, by E. E. Bauer. 
It is a textbook covering production, 
specifications, sampling and testing of 
highway materials. The Portland 
Cement Association’s many free publi- 
cations will be found most helpful at 
times in answering questions about 
concrete pavements. Examples are: 
Book of Concrete Facts about Concrete 
Pavements, 1928; Concrete Streets for 
your Town, 1930; Design and Con- 
struction of Concrete Pavements, 1931; 
New Pictures of Old Concrete Streets, 
and Precautions for Concrete Pavement 
Construction in Cold Weather. The 
Asphalt Institute of New York issues 
a free pamphlet called Asphalt for 
Highways and Airports, which is worth 
including in your collection. There is 
the Road and Street Catalog and Data 
Book, 1930, 6th ed., published gratis by 
the Gillette Publishing Co. 


NAMES OF PUBLIC OFFICIALS 


Public officials frequently need to 
know the names and addresses of 
officials in other cities and states. The 
Municipal Index, a yearbook for city, 
town and country officials, state high- 
way engineers, and all others interested 
in public improvement activities con- 
tains many such lists for the entire 
country, arranged by states. The. 
Municipal Yearbook of the Interna- 
tional City Managers’ Association, like- 
wise contains directories of officials. 
The Illinois Blue Book and the U. 8. 
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Congressional Directory should cer- 
tainly be on hand for this purpose ; and 
no public library in Illinois should fail 
to provide for officials the Illinois Ad- 
ministrative Reports, issued each year 
by the directors of the state depart- 
ments (at Springfield) under the Civil 
Code. It also contains the names of 
officials, and in addition statistics on 
almost everything pertaining to the 
state of Illinois. 


WATER WORKS 


We must not forget the town, men- 
tioned in the beginning of this discus- 
sion, which was considering a public 
water system. For it, and other towns 
or cities interested in water supply 
(and where is there one not inter- 
ested?) these books are desirable: 
Planning a Water Works System, 
issued by the Cast Iron Publicity 
Bureau, Chicago; two publications pre- 
pared by the American Waterworks 
Association — one, a manual called 
Waterworks Practice, and the other, 


Census of Municipal Water Purifica- 
tion Plants in United States, 1930-31. 
The latter work is most important be- 
cause it takes up types of water puri- 


fication plants. Another useful book, 
but not on the subject, is Merriam’s 
Handbook of Civil Engineering, and 
recommended in this connection be- 
cause of its good material on survey- 
ing the flow of water. 

The subject of water supply and the 
purification is included each year in 
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the Municipal Index, already men- 
tioned, where the newest developments 
are fully presented. The Index also 
includes similar material on such im- 
portant subjects, not considered in this 
paper, as electric lighting and electric 
power; sewage and garbage collection 
and control; public safety, including 
traffic and fire control; parks, play- 
grounds, swimming pools, airports, and 
other public recreational facilities. In 
a brief bibliography appended to this 
paper are listed a few additional books, 
including government publications on 
some of these subjects, further illus- 
trating the sort of materials which con- 
stitutes an adequate book collection for 
library service for public officials. 

In closing, I repeat that the par- 
ticular problems of your local govern- 
ment are the ones on which you should 
first provide material for your public 
officials, but do not forget that their 
needs as public officials may also be the 
same as those of any other citizen, to 
be supplied from the general reference 
collection. In one municipal reference 
library of which I know, books of lit- 
erary quotations are much used by 
public officials in the writing of 
speeches. Roberts’ Rules of Order, the 
American Yearbook, the World 
Almanac, and similar well known ref- 
erence tools furnish information and 
help these public officials need in pre- 
paring themselves for more effective 
public service, and in providing better 
government for their communities. 
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porting. Public reporting. 1931. 
(P. A. S. No. 19). T5c. 

Contains outline for annual re- 
ports and specifications for depart- 
mental and functional reports. 


PLANNING 


Black, R. V. N. Planning for the 
small American city; an outline of 
principles and procedures especially 
applicable to the city of fifty thou- 
sand or less. 1933. (P. A. S. No. 
Washington, D. C. 1934. $1.50. 

National Emergency Council. Daily 
revised manual of emergency re- 
covery agencies and facilities pro- 
vided by the U. S. Government, 
Washington, D. C. 1934. $1.50. 

Nicholson, J. W. House number signs. 
1931. (P. A. S. No. 20). 25c. 

Post, A. J. and McCaffrey, G. H. 
Street name signs. 1928. (P. A. S. 
No. 8). 1928. 25c. 

“Discussion of best practice in 
style, size, materials, colors, and 
location of street markers.” 

U. S. Standards Bureau. City plan- 
ning primer, by Advisory Committee 
on Zoning. 1928. 18 p. (Building 
and Housing Publications 10). 5c. 

U. S. Standards Bureau. Standard 
state zoning enabling act, under 
which municipalities may adopt 
zoning regulations. Rev. 1926. 13 p. 
(Building and Housing Publications 
5). 5e. 

Zoning primer, 





by Advisory Committee on Zoning. 
Rev. 1926. 10 p. illus. (Building 
and Housing Publications 3a). 6c. 
Recommended 





minimum requirements for plumb- 
ing. 1932. 383 p. illus. (Building 
and Housing Publications 13). 35c. 
Recommended 





minimum requirements for fire re- 
sistance in buildings. 1931. 58 p. 
illus. (Building and Housing Pub- 
lication 14). 10c. 


Recommended 





minimum requirements for small 
dwelling construction. Rev. 1932. 
107 p. illus. (Building and Housing 
Publications 18). 10c. 









PARKS, AIRPORTS AND RECREA- 
TIONAL FACILITIES 
Hubbard, H. V. and others. Airports: 
their administration, location and 
legal basis. Harvard Univ. Press. 
1930. $3.00. 
Huus, R. O. and Cline, Dorothy I. Mu- 


nicipal, school and university 
stadia. 1931. (P. A. S. No. 18). 
35c. 


“Covers such points as cost, type, 
size, use, Management and means of 
financing.” 

Murphy, Lindon J. Planning the out- 
door swimming pool. Iowa State 
College of Agriculture. 1931. Ames, 
Iowa. 39 p. 10c. 


POLICE PROTECTION 


Burrard, Gerald. Identification of 
firearms and forensic ballistics. 
1934. Jenkins, London. 12s 6d. 

Chandler, G. F. Policeman’s manual; 
a standard guide to the latest 
methods and duties of American 
police—patterned upon the plan of 
teaching at the New York State 
School for Police. 1930. Funk & 
Wagnalls. $1.50. 

Skehan, J. J. and Basunio, F. M. 
What policemen should know. 1934. 
Police Journal. 1123 Broadway, 
Ney York. $2.00. 

Smith, Bruce. Rural crime control. 
1933. Institute of Public Adminis- 
tration. New York. $2.00. 

U. S. Children’s Bureau. Facts about 
juvenile delinquency, its prevention 
and treatment. 1933. Washington, 
D. C. 10c. 

U. S. Justice Department. How to 
take fingerprints. 1929. Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Fingerprinting 

living and deceased individuals, 

latest fingerprints court decisions. 

1934. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


Peirce, C. A. and others, comp. Hand- 
book of formulas and tables for 
engineers. 3d ed. 1929. McGraw. 
$2.50. 

Ridley, C. E. Public works depart- 
ment in American cities. 1929. 
(P. A. S. No. 18). 35c. 

“A study of organization of the 
departments of 25 typical cities.” 


PURCHASING 


Forbes, Russell. Purchasing for small 
cities. 1932. (P. A. S. No. 25). 25c. 
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U. S. Standards Bureau. National 
directory of commodity specifica- 
tions, classified and alphabetical 
lists, and brief descriptions of speci- 
fications of national recognition. 
(Standards Misc. Publ. 130). Cloth. 
$1.75. 

Specifications 

and tolerances for commercial 

weighing and measuring devices. 

(Standards Misc. Publ. 85). 10c. 





ROADS AND PAVEMENTS 


Agg, T. R. Construction of roads and 
pavements. Ed. 4, 1929. McGraw. 
$4.00. 

Asphalt Institute. Asphalt for high- 
ways and airports. 1930. Crystal 
Bldg., 43d St., New York. Free. 

Bauer, E. E. Highway materials. 
Ed. 2. 1932. McGraw. $3.50. 

Engineering News-Record. Construc- 
tion costs. [Annual]. Engineering 
News Record. 10th Ave. at 36th St., 
New York. $1.00. 

Gillette Publishing Co. Road and 
street catalog and data book. 6th 
ed. 1930. New York. 

Portland Cement Association. Book 
of concrete facts about concrete 
pavements. 1928. 

Concrete streets 

for your town. 1930. 





Design and 
construction of concrete pavements. 
1934. 





New pictures 
of old concrete streets. 





Precautions 
for concrete pavement construction 
in winter. 





WATER WORKS 


American Waterworks Association. 
Waterworks practice; a manual, ed. 
by Abel Wolman. 1925. Williams 
and Wilkins, Baltimore. $5.00. 


. Census of mu- 
nicipal water purification plants in 
United States, 1930-31. 1933. Pub- 
lished by the Association. New 
York. 


Cast Iron Publicity Bureau. Planning 
a water works system. Published 
by the Bureau, 566 Peoples Gas 
Bldg. Chicago. Free. 

Merriam, M. ed. American civil en- 
gineer’s handbook. Latest edition. 
Wiley. $6.00. 
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SECOND GENERAL SESSION 


Wednesday Evening 7:45 P. M. 


Illustrated Lecture: 


Informal Reception. 


Mr. Spencer Ewing of Bloomington 
spoke at the second general session 
Wednesday evening on his further ex- 
periences in Bali, illustrating with mo- 
tion pictures taken during his recent 
sojourn in the island. A running 
comment on his experiences while tak- 
ing the films made the pictures most 
interesting. 

In order that the librarians attend- 
ing the conference might view Mr. 
Ewing’s Balinese exhibit of art and 
handiwork at the Art Institute, it was 


Further Travels in Bali 


Spencer Ewing 
Veva June Appel, Zelna Lucas 


held over for the period of the con- 
ference, and a special invitation was 
extended to view his unusual collection. 

Preceding the lecture three violin 
numbers were beautifully rendered by 
Miss Veva June Appel, accompanied 
by Miss Zelna Lucas of the James 
Millikin University. 

An informal reception, with the De- 
catur library staff serving as hostesses, 
was tendered to the I. L. A. at the con- 
clusion of Mr. Ewing’s lecture. 


Further Travels in Bali 


By SPENCER EWING, Trustee, Withers Public Library, Bloomington 


I do not suppose it is necessary for 
me to say much about what this island 
of Bali is or where it is, because you 
are presumed to know. If somebody 
should come up to your loan desk and 
want to know about Bali you are sup- 
posed to hand out information about it. 
If you come to Bloomington of course 
it will be handed out, because I have 
seen that they are very well educated 
on that subject. 

The island of Bali is in the Malay 
Archipelago, a long way south of 
Singapore, which is half way around 
the world from us. It is forty miles 
square and inhabited by a million 
people. 

There are two things you must un- 
derstand in order that your mind may 
be in a receptive condition really to 
appreciate the pictures which I am 
about to show. 

The Balinese are a highly cultured 
race of people, not savage. Their art 
and music are excelled by no other 
people in the world. It so happens 
that the little island of Bali is unique 
in that it is inhabited by a race of peo- 
ple not found in any other portion of 
the globe. They are a mixture of 
Polynesian and Malay, found only on 
that island. The Polynesian thousands 


of years ago came to the island of Bali 
and no further. From the other direc- 
tion the Hindu invasion came. There- 
fore, you have a mixture of Malay and 
Polynesian who have embraced the 
Hindu and Polynesian religion. 


It is very interesting to know that 
on this island they have solved prob- 
lems in both an artistic and an 
economic sense that we today are 
struggling to solve. One of these prob- 
lems involves libraries in that they 
furnish recreation to our people who 
are going to have more leisure with 
shorter working hours. That is our 
problem and is going to be a problem 
until the economic struggle of the 
United States gets fixed and set so that 
we will know just how much recreation 
we will have and just how to ad- 
minister it. 


These Balinese have already solved 
that problem. To be sure, you cannot 
compare Bali with the United States. 
They are two different races of people 
or systems of civilization. In Bali is 
embodied a type of civilization which 
involves one million people in a very 
concentrated area but which prove no 
different from those with whom we 
have to deal. 












The Balinese have a highly organized 
religion. The Hindu religion influ- 
enced by the Polynesian religion has 
given rise to a happy and contented, a 
beautiful, both physical and mental, 
race of people—people who have cus- 
toms and habits that would grace our 
own civilization—that certain sim- 
plicity of things and persons that go to 
make up what we call ladies and 
gentlemen. 

You cannot get acquainted with 
these people without learning to respect 
them first. You have a very sad feel- 
ing when you leave them and a ve 
warm feeling when you think of them. 
We found things on this island that we 
wanted to learn more about because 
they touched things that were touch- 
ing our own lives. 


We went back and tried to stay, to 
go in among these people and try to 
learn what their fellowship was. Toa 
measure we have succeeded. I spent 
all of my time walking around getting 
acquainted with people, seeing how 
they live and laugh and how they 
solve their problems. All of this is 
shown in these pictures—the way they 
do things. The reason why they do 
them is shown largely. 


One thing you will notice—in this 
three months’ acquaintanceship they 
became my friends, people for whom I 
have great admiration. The young 
people like us. They would smile 
when we came around. In the pictures 
taken two years ago I had no smiles. 
Then I was the ordinary tourist with 
a guide and chauffeur. If we saw 
something we wanted to photograph, 
the chauffeur would get the people to 
pose and I would take the picture, but 
would get only stolid resistance. In 
the pictures which I obtained this last 
visit these people are smiling. There 
seems to be something which rouses 
you to think they are a part of what 
you are a part, and that helps a lot. 

There are several customs and habits 
of these people that I wish to talk 
about, although I may not go into 
great detail. They are Hindus. They 
believe in the transmigration of souls— 
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when a man dies his soul stays on 
earth until his body is disposed of. 
That is done by cremation, after which 
the ashes are taken up and cast into 
the sea. Those are the simple facts. 
The Balinese are unique people. They 
insist that every trace of the material 
body be literally disposed of. To 
them, the sea is not only the great 
cleansing agent of the world but the 
bourne from which no man returns. 

Before members of the same family 
who have died can be cremated, the 
oldest person of the family must die. 
That is why the cremation service in- 
volves so many people. In the film 
which I will show perhaps sixty were 
cremated. The younger members of 
the family who have passed away are 
embalmed and placed in the House of 
the Dead to remain there until this 
older one has died. 


The priests, by mathematics, ap- 
point the most favorable day for this 
rite. When that day arrives, for which 
preparations have been made, the peo- 
ple gather in the village. The body of 
the oldest, the one who has just died, 
is wrapped in bamboo strips and 
placed in a temporary structure to 
which offerings are brought from vari- 
ous members of the family, people in 
the village and everybody acquainted 
with the family. They come in dele- 
gations, bringing offerings and gifts. 
Those processions are gorgeous — all 
dress in the gayest raiment. 


The queer thing about the Balinese 
is that when they have a festival they 
dress up, the women covering up the 
upper part of their bodies. If they go 
to the temple it is a dress-up occasion. 
During ordinary life they have no 
hesitancy whatever of showing the body 
above the waist, but clothes to them 
are ornaments. 


A body of young men, numbering 
fifteen to twenty rush into the Death 
House, seize the body and run away 
with it, followed by another group of 
young men who attempt to take the 
body and bring it back. This is an ex- 
ample of the spirits—one group are 
evil spirits and one good spirits. This 
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goes on perhaps thirty to forty min- 
utes. In this is shown the hypnosis 
of the Malays. They are very subject 
to hypnosis. Our own physicians who 
have investigated agree that there is no 
fake about it. I have seen too much 
not to know its origin. Young men be- 
come so beside themselves that they do 
not know what they are doing. 

Around this group stand the priests 
and the older men of the village to 
direct the mob in line and to keep them 
going toward the vehicle. The mass of 
people is kept moving on all the time. 
The body is then taken to the crema- 
tion ground and the fire applied. After 
it is burned, the ashes, except a small 
portion, are thrown into the sea. About 
a month later they have an anniver- 
sary ceremonial — the ashes are taken 
out into the sea in a canoe and are 
thrown overboard at Holy Mount. This 
very beautiful island is 10,000 feet 
high, with three seats or indentions on 
top. So much for the cremation 
ceremony. 


Their exports are dried cocoanut, 


meat and rice. Fields cover the 
island from the top of the mountain to 
the sea. They raise about three times 
as much rice as we do. Rice to them 
has a spirit. There is something in 
that rice that presents the abstract idea 
of the spirit to them. They treat all of 
those things with great respect. There 
is no such thing as handling rice as a 
matter of commerce. It is to furnish 
life and sustenance to themselves. 
There is a god of the rice. In each 
field there is a little shrine erected for 
this god. 

As to the Balinese private life, or 
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home life, it is not at all like ours. 
They live in compounds, enclosed with 
vellum walls. One family occupies a 
compound or home and as the children 
marry they become part of that com- 
pound. The house has four pillars 
with rough bamboo walls smeared with 
sticky clay. There they all live and 
move and have their being. 

In the morning the women get up 
and cook for the day. They eat their 
food cold. Their meals consist chiefly 
of rice and fish, beef, or pork, as their 
inclination directs. Some eat beef and 
some eat pork. Very few of the Mo- 
hammedans on the island do not eat 
pork. The men go into the rice fields 
or the cocoanut groves. The women 
shuck and dry the leaves for fuel. 
They do all the work in the rice fields 
except the picking. 

The men pick each head of rice by 
itself and make them into bouquets. 
These are gathered up on their heads 
or shoulders and carried to the meting 
house where it is divided, part to the 
owner of the land, part to the workers 
and part to the Rajah, who takes care 
of all the people who have no work. 
When anyone gets out of work he goes 
to the Rajah, who handles the charities. 
Everybody has the same amount of 
money. ‘There is no crime, because 
there is no object for crime. They 
have the right of private property but 
at the same time they have communal 
spirit. 

I hope I have given you enough in- 
sight into the general characteristics 
so that with a few words as the pic- 
tures are shown you will gather what 
they are intended to present. 
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LIBRARY RECORDS ROUND TABLE 


Chairman: 


Cora Hendee, Librarian, Public Library, Highland Park 


Thursday Morning, 9:30 A. M. 


Summary of the Survey Findings as to Library Records 
The Catalog for the Public 
Certain or Uncertain Circulation Records 
Report of the A. L. A. Catalog Section 


Hallie Warner 
Gladys Allison 
Helene Rogers 

Ethel Bond 


Summary of the Survey Findings as to Library Records 


By HALLIE WARNER, Field Visitor 


Library science is the term most fre- 
quently used in our professional schools 
to denote the subject of our study. As 
librarians we believe we must be 
cognizant of the principles and rules 
evolved through years of experience 
and study, and generally adopted by 
the libraries in the United States. 

If we look up the word science in 
the dictionary, we find that it means 
“Accumulated and accepted knowledge, 
systematized and formulated with ref- 
erence to the discovery of general 
truths or the operation of general 
laws”, or, in other words, it is a “Sys- 
tem based upon scientific principles, a 
method of arrangement.” So, if our 
work is to be truly worthy of the term 
library science, it should observe 
definite and accepted practices and 
routines. 

But when we examine the libraries 
of Illinois, what do we find? Unfor- 
tunately a large portion of our libraries 
show little evidence of scientific or 
systematized procedure; on the con- 
trary, in many cases each librarian has 
followed her own ideas, regardless of 
her predecessor, and often has not been 
consistent even in her own practices. 
This tendency is especially evident in 
regard to the library records. 

I do not believe that it is necessary 
to discuss in detail the necessity of 
library records to you librarians pre- 
sent here. I have, however, in my 
work as field visitor in the state, often 
found it necessary to explain to trus- 
tees, and yea, even to librarians, why 
we stress the importance of records. 
For instance, I found one librarian 
who had no idea how much fine money 
she had collected, nor what the money 


, Library Extension Division, Springfield 


was spent for, except that she bought 
little things, as pen and ink. She did 
not realize that fines are just as much 
public funds as that received from 
taxes, and as steward of public moneys, 
she was required to render an exact and 
true account of the amount received 
and expended. 

All of you understand that an ac- 
cession record of volumes added to the 
collection each year denotes the use of 
the book fund; that the shelf list and 
the catalog are the means of locating 
books in the library; that the circula- 
tion is a partial index to the use of the 
collection ; that the registration of bor- 
rowers is an indicator of community 
interest in the library. 

In Illinois, we often proudly state 
that there are two hundred seventy- 
nine libraries, a total much larger than 
in many states and one comparable to 
the total found in any other. We point 
out that there is a library in every city 
or village with a population over 
13,000; that there are only eleven 
places between 5,000 and 15,000 which 
do not have local libraries. 

But did you ever count the number 
of places in Illinois with a population 
of less than 5,000 which do have 
libraries? There are one hundred 
sixty-eight, sixty per cent of the total 
number of libraries in the state. Of 
this number ninety-one libraries serve 
communities of 2,000 or less. Only 
fifteen libraries in cities or villages of 
less than 5,000 have a tax income of 
one dollar or more per capita, and the 
median tax income in most of these 
libraries is between fifty and sixty 
cents. What service can they render 
with so small an income? 

P 
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But why quote such figures in a talk 
on records? For this reason—that the 
laxity in regard to library records in 
the state as a whole may be partially 
attributed to the large proportion of 
small libraries, most frequently in 
charge of an untrained librarian, often 
without experience except in her own 
particular library. The income does 
not permit the employment of an ex- 
perienced or trained librarian. 

Last spring, as all of you know, a 
survey of the public and endowed 
libraries in Illinois, exclusive of Chi- 
cago, was carried on by the Illinois 
Library Association and the Library 
Extension Division, with government 
funds provided under the Civil Works 
Administration of Illinois. Thirty in- 
vestigators, unemployed librarians with 
the exception of those in the metropoli- 
tan area, examined the book collections, 
circulation statistics, library records, 
financial reports, and obtained infor- 
mation about the staff and the trus- 
tees. I shall, however, discuss some of 


the findings concerning library records 


only, the other points being treated in 
conferences elsewhere. 


Through the survey we verified a 
conclusion already obtained through 
our own field visits. Almost without 
exception, the trained librarian, one 
with the full year of library school 
work in addition to a college founda- 
tion, realizes the importance of library 
records, and keeps all the necessary 
ones up-to-date. 


She may use a standard accession 
book, perhaps a substitute accession 
record by volume only. She may have 
a two-card file for the registration of 
her borrowers. or a registration book 
and one-card file. She may prefer the 
Newark charging system to the De- 
troit. But she understands the essen- 
tial purposes of and need for keeping 
accurate library records, and she does. 


Unfortunately I cannot make the 
same general statement regarding the 
graduate of the summer library school 
or of the untrained librarian. I do not 
mean this as a criticism of every 
librarian without full library school 
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training, for there are outstanding ex- 
ceptions, but they are exceptions, let 
me emphasize. As a general rule, we 
found that the untrained librarian and 
a large number of those with only 
summer school work did not keep 
proper library records. 

I am not going to quote figures this 
morning. I could take up all the time 
allotted to me, analyzing each type of 
library record, according to class. For 
instance, six out of eight libraries in 
class two; i. e., those with a population 
of from 50,000 to 110,000, have dic- 
tionary catalogs; one library has two 
catalog files, one for fiction, the other 
for non-fiction; the eighth has three 
catalogs, one each for author, title, and 
subject cards. Or in class thirteen, 
which includes libraries serving 1,000 
residents or less, only ten out of thirty 
libraries have shelf-lists. Four of the 
number have dictionary catalogs, and 
one of these is most incomplete. I 
thought that instead of quoting such 
statistics I would give you several ex- 
amples of conditions found in some of 
the libraries. 


Before I proceed, I should like to 
make one point clear. In the organiza- 
tion service provided to libraries by 
the Library Extension Division, we do 
not catalog the collection. We do pre- 
pare a shelf list of the collection, and 
use a large number of explanatory 
guide cards. We are often asked the 
question why we do not catalog. Do 
we not consider the catalog a useful 
library tool? Is it not one of the es- 
sential records ? 


We do not minimize the importance 
of the catalog, and wish it were pos- 
sible to have one in all libraries, no 
matter how small, for a good catalog 
greatly increases the usefulness and 
value of a collection of books. We 
have, however, learned from experience 
that the work of cataloging is usually 
wasted, as the person in charge of the 
library is unable to continue the work. 

One example of the truth of this 
statement comes to my mind just now. 
A number of years ago when a certain 
library in the state was established a 
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trained librarian was employed to or- 
ganize the library and to catalog the 
collection properly. The person who 
was to have charge afterward worked 
with this librarian, gaining the benefit 
of her experience and tried to follow 
out her instructions, but, due to her 
inexperience and lack of thorough 
training, she was unable to do so. 
Later other untrained persons followed 
this first one, with the result that all 
attempts to keep up the records dis- 
appeared. The librarian finally did not 
even bother to accession the volumes 
purchased, much less to catalog. 
Three years ago, a trained librarian 
was employed, and it was necessary for 
her to start the work over again. 


Or, take the case of a library visited 
last fall. I noticed that a good many 
author entries as well as titles were in 
ted ink. I asked the librarian the rea- 
son, and she said, “Well, I noticed that 
a lot of cards had the top line in red, 
so I thought you were supposed to use 
red ink for the first line of all the 
cards.” 


The first two librarians there were 
library school graduates, but the board, 
when their tax income began to fall, 
felt that a local girl could take care of 
the library, and she wouldn’t have to 
be paid as much. There have been 
three untrained librarians since then, 
and the contribution the library is 
making to the community is steadily 
decreasing—and their chances of bet- 
ter tax support are likewise dimin- 
ishing. 

I will just mention a third catalog. 
It seemed a good one, until we began to 
look for titles added within the past 
few years. The librarian said she 
hadn’t had time to do all the work, so 
she just put the books on the shelves, 
and when she had an assistant, she in- 
tended to catalog those books. While 
I was at the desk, a patron came up 
and said she’d been hunting for a cer- 
tain book; it was listed in the catalog 
but she couldn’t find it. The librarian 
said she thought it had been with- 
drawn, and it had—in 1928! Yet, 
that card, as well as hundreds of others, 
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was still in the catalog case. The 
librarian didn’t know that she was sup- 
posed to withdraw the catalog cards 
when she withdrew the book. 

The form of the catalog cards often 
leaves much to be desired. It was no 
unusual occurrence to find five or six 
styles of author cards in one file; in- 
consistency rather than consistency 
seemed the rule. 

We found that more libraries have 
shelf-lists than catalogs, but even then 
fifty-nine do not. Naturally we were 
not surprised to learn that twenty 
libraries in class thirteen (that is, 
towns or villages below 1,000 popula- 
tion), did not keep a shelf-list record, 
but we were surprised to discover that 
one library in class four (population 
between 15,000 and 25,000), lacked a 
shelf-list ; one also in class five (10,000 
to 15,000 population), and four in 
class six (7,500 to 10,000 population). 
Several others kept partial shelf-lists, 
that is, of only the adult or non-fiction. 
In two libraries the shelf-list was ar- 
ranged alphabetically by author! 


The form of the shelf-list cards was, 

as a rule, much better than the catalog. 
Again, however, were found librarians 
who preferred to be original, even 
changing their own forms from time to 
time. 
The use of two card files for the 
registration of patrons, one arranged 
alphabetically and the other numeri- 
cally, was most common. Some used 
card files for the branches, and a card 
and registration book at the main 
library. This use of a book and card 
file was the plan adopted by the second 
largest group. 

In regard to re-registration, most of 
the larger libraries have a stated regis- 
tration period, generally three or five 
years, at the end of which the patron 
has to renew his application. Other 
librarians prefer a permanent registra- 
tion, removing cards only when people 
die, move from town or do not use the 
library within a certain period. This 
is particularly applicable to the small 
library where the librarian knows the 
people of her community. There were 
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also discovered a few instances where 
no written record was kept of the 
patrons. One librarian said, “I know 
everyone in town and where to find 
them, so why should we have to do 
that extra work?” 

There was more uniformity in re- 
gard to charging systems than any 
other library practice. The Newark or 
modified Newark is most common, al- 
though libraries are adopting the 
Detroit or self-charging system. There 
were several instances of charging 
volumes in ledgers. One librarian 
used a page for each borrower, list- 
ing the books taken out and crossing 
off when returned. Another custodian 
used small slips about one inch by 
three on which she wrote the name of 
the book and the name of the patron. 
These slips were not even arranged in 
any order but had to be searched 
through each time a book was re- 
turned. 

There is one other library practice 
which I wish to mention—that of in- 


ventory. Here again a definite policy 
is followed by the majority of larger 
libraries, although there is one library 
in class three (population 2,500 to 
5,000), which has not taken an inven- 
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tory since it was organized as a tax 
supported library. There is also one in 
class four and one in class six which 
have never checked their book collec- 
tions. Most libraries take an inventory 
every two or three years, although a 
number of the larger ones have an 
annual check-up. We found that the 
majority of smaller libraries do make 
an annual inventory. There are too 
many, however, which do not take an 
inventory and hence do not know the 
true status of their collection. 

The principal conclusion to be drawn 
from this state-wide survey of libraries 
is this—the need for more trained and 
experienced librarians who are able to 
administer the library properly. 

The only solution may be larger 
library units, even regional libraries or 
perhaps a system of supervisory librari- 
ans who could train and oversee the 
work of the custodian of the very small 
library. 

We must attain some solution if the 
library is to be a potent force in the 
community ; if the community is to re- 
ceive the true value of the money 
allotted by it to the library; if the 
library is to survive as a tax supported 
institution. 


The Catalog for the Public 


By GLADYS ALLISON, Librarian, Public Library, River Forest 


My remarks today would come more 
properly under the heading “Catalog- 
ing Notes for the Small Library” but 
I was asked for “as attractive a title as 
possible”, doubtless under a _ very 
justifiable apprehension about the 
paper itself. The suggestions I offer 
are made with the smaller libraries in 
mind; I should not dream of offering 
advice to professional catalogers. 

I have always supposed that to the 
average library patron without some 
rather formal initiation into its in- 
tricacies, the dictionary catalog was a 
somewhat baffling instrument. I have 
not altogether changed my mind, but 
confirmation of the fact, in the form I 
expected to have it here, is still 
wanting. 

We put out a question box inviting 


borrowers to express their criticism of 
library catalogs in general (or ours in 
particular) and enlisted the aid of 
Mrs. Maze, librarian of the South 
Branch, Oak Park, in securing com- 
ment from her patrons. The results 
were disappointing, although we per- 
sonally approached people we knew to 
be users of the catalog, for adverse 
criticism. 

Our patrons seem to be divided into 
two classes: those who use the catalog 
and find no fault with it, and those 
who, either on account of unfamiliarity 
with it or a weakness for the easiest 
way, prefer to ask at the desk when 
they could just as well consult the 
catalog. We received about forty slips 
in all, and less than a third of these 
contained any suggestion or criticism. 
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Difficulty in finding and recognizing 
subject cards was mentioned by three; 
two of these suggested a different color 
for these cards. There was one request 
for subject headings for fiction ; one for 
short story analytics. There were two 
suggestions for author, title and sub- 
ject filed separately. One suggested 
that the shelving arrangement should 
be posted over the catalog. I may say 
at this point that we keep a typed ex- 
planation about the use of the catalog 
on top of the catalog case. This is 
based on the printed “How to use this 
catalog” guides, with some adaptions 
of our own. This is not read by all. I 
believe the two questions we answer 
most frequently are “Where do I find 
the book when there is no number on 
the card” (they often bring us copy- 
right dates for fiction call numbers) 
and “What does ‘B’ mean?” I am 
very sorry our individual biography is 
not in 921. 


This little questionnaire strength- 
ened my conviction that one of the 
most worth-while things done in any 
library is the systematic instruction 
given to the children of all the schools 
in the use of the catalog. We now 
have a generation of high school stu- 
dents, trained in our library while still 
in the grades, who are at home with the 
catalog and fairly familiar with our 
reference resources. Similar instruc- 
tion is given to students at the Oak 
Park and River Forest High School in 
Oak Park. 


One contributor to the question box 
referred to Library of Congress cards 
saying, “They make it seem so alive 
and helpful.” It may not be necessary 
to enter a defense of L. C. cards here, 
but their use is often challenged by 
small libraries, the question of cost, de- 
lay in cataloging, and even their suit- 
ability being raised. I do not see how 
their superiority for author and subject 
cards can be disputed. They may 
easily be expensive and unsuitable if 
ordered simply by formula, and all 
entries assigned by L. C. used indis- 
criminately. 
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In the small library, editor and 
translator cards may be used sparingly, 
except in the case of well-known 
classics which the library is likely to 
have in several editions. Often fewer 
and simpler subject headings than 
those assigned will be preferred. All 
autobiography should have a subject as 
well as author entry, even though it 
may file directly behind the author 
card at the time the book is cataloged. 
(L. C. does not assign these.) 

Our blanket instructions to patrons 
when we send them to the catalog for 
biographical material are “the black 
headings are books by him; the red 
headings about him.” I know that 
some libraries use capitals rather than 
red type for subject cards, but the red 
is all on the side of simplicity and 
clearness, it seems to me, and that is 
what we are concerned about. 


The necessary delay in getting books 
into the catalog is a real objection, but 
outweighed by the advantages offered 
by L. C. cards. This delay can be met 
in the small library as in the large one, 
by the use of temporary cards. We use 
a blue card, cut to slip over the rod, 
for ease in filing and removing. It is 
a simple matter to type author and title 
cards giving only author, title and call 
number. 

L. C. cards have no place in the 
juvenile catalog, however. Simple 
typed cards are much more satisfactory. 
Although we depend almost entirely on 
printed lists for subjects in adult fic- 
tion, nearly all of our juvenile fiction 
has subject headings. The children 
themselves use this part of the catalog 
a great deal, and the librarian is occa- 
sionally thankful for the tracing which 
helps answer the specific questions 
children are so fond of asking about 
stories. The historical and geograph- 
ical headings under which so much 
juvenile fiction falls make this worth- 
while. 

Subject headings have to be simpler 
and names sometimes shortened for the 
juvenile catalog, but we have as much 
uniformity as possible in subject head- 
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ings, as the older children use both 
catalogs and we want to make the 
transition from one to the other as 
easy and logical as possible. 


Analytics should be made _ very 
freely in small libraries. I am re- 
liably informed that they are important 
in big libraries too. This is one service 
that the L. C. card with its complete 
information on entry, dates, subject 
headings, classification and _biblio- 
graphical notes does not provide. 
Analytics fill up a catalog very fast, 
but if they are properly selected they 
are one of its most important features. 
Some librarians feel that printed lists 
or bibliographies take their place. We 
have all of these bibliographies we can 
afford, but we rely more on them for 
information about the material we do 
not have. They would not in any case 
take the place of analytics; their use is 
not so well understood by the public, 
and they cannot be kept up as satis- 
factorily as a card system. Of course it 
is impossible to analyze as completely 
as the Wilson catalogs do; we use these 
as well as our own catalogs constantly. 


All collections of plays are analyzed, 
with both author and title entries. 
Other analytics require, for the most 
part, only one entry. Analytics should 
be very simple in form. It is less ex- 
pensive and in many cases more satis- 
factory to type them than to order 
L. C. cards for them. This is especi- 
ally true when the L. C. entry requires 
two or three cards. 


Probably some of the analytics in 
our catalog belong more properly in a 
reference file but, again, they are 
available to the public in a catalog, 
filed with other material on the same 
subject, and since they are part of the 
catalog there is a good chance that they 
will be withdrawn when superseded by 
more recent material, as a small library 
does not or should not keep on its 
shelves old material on subjects that 
quickly become out-of-date. I doubt 
that many librarians of smaller institu- 
tions realize how much more flexible 
their book collections and their catalogs 
are than those of the larger systems. 
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With certain exceptions, there is a real 
analogy between the small library and 
the open shelf collection of a large 
library, and changes in the catalog and 
in cataloging policy may be made in 
a small library that are not expedient 
in a large one on account of the time 
and expense involved. 


I was surprised a few years ago to 
hear a librarian of my acquaintance 
express the opinion that it was just as 
well not to make the resources of a 
small library so easily available and 
understood, especially in communities 
where professional qualifications were 
not appreciated at their proper worth. 
I had supposed that such an attitude 
passed out with the family doctor who 
knew everything. There will always 
be quite enough that no catalog can 
answer to require the services of the 
librarian. Several years ago I visited 
a small library and talked with the 
board about possible improvements. I 
remember saying “You need a catalog,” 
and one of the members said “We have 
a catalog,” to which I replied, “I’m 
sorry to tell you your catalog isn’t any 
good.” She then said thoughtfully, 
“T’ve been wondering a little about 
that myself. I couldn’t find The 
Prisoner of Chillon, and I’m sure it’s 
in the library.” 


I have no doubt that reasonable ex- 
pectation, from the borrower’s point of 
view, results in many a patron’s leaving 
the library after an unsuccessful search 
in the catalog. Nevertheless the habit 
of relying on it should be encouraged 
by precept and example. There must 
be something confidence-inspiring in 
the catalog, in seeing library assistants 
going from it to the shelwes, and even 
more so in seeing other people gather- 
ing up books, one at a time, by the 
same method. We never send an adult 
patron to the catalog alone without 
first inquiring if he knows how to use 
it. (Our children are all supposed to 
know, and will ask for help much more 
readily than grown people.) This can 
be done more easily in small libraries, 
but I am convinced that larger libraries 
would be repaid for more of this kind 
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of service. One of my patrons insists 
that people are “shy” about using the 
catalog. 

I cannot believe that a book collec- 
tion of any size is fully serviceable 
without a good catalog, any more than 
I believe that a good library can be 
built up without the various services 
the shelf-list performs, although I 
understand that some small libraries 
that have catalogs do not have shelf- 
lists. 

Miss Hendee asked me to say some- 
thing about the shelf-list, also, today. 
I don’t know just what she had in 
mind. Its uses seem to be too essential 
and too obvious to need much com- 
ment. Perhaps I can start an argu- 
ment; I was really engaged to promote 
discussion. The shelf-list is the most 
compact, complete and logically ar- 
ranged list of the library’s collection. 
It can be used as a subject catalog 
where only an author, or author and 
title, or no catalog exists. It is the 
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only record arranged for purposes of 
inventory. Its arrangement also makes 
it useful in book selection, i. e., in 
building up any class of books in the 
library or in keeping the entire collec- 
tion balanced. It is constantly con- 
sulted in the classifying of new books 
in order to maintain a consistent 
scheme of classification. It answers 
the question “How many copies do we 
have?” and is essential in looking up 
the cost of books lost in circulation 
where accession numbers are not used 
on book cards. Some libraries find it 
satisfactory as a combination with the 
accession record, or with the order 
record. For the size library I have 
been discussing I like the shelf-list by 
itself. Not enough saving can be 
effected by a combination of records to 
make any real difference. 

If I had to rely on only one record 
for the library it would be not the kind 
of catalog I have been recommending, 
but the shelf-list. 


Certain or Uncertain Circulation Records 


By HELENE H. ROGERS, Librarian, South Branch Library, Evanston 


Today, nothing is immune from the 
search for high costs, waste and ineffi- 
ciency. Society is searching out the 
weak spots in every phase of life with 


a grim determination. Business and 
industry, government, the school, the 
library, the farm and the home are 
being relentlessly revalued. Society in 
its reappraisal says without a trace of 
emotion, “Are these institutions pro- 
ducing results commensurate with the 
total direct and indirect costs to us of 
their support ?” 

How can we answer, honestly and 
convincingly, such a pertinent question 
if we do not have definite records of the 
services we render? 

“The library,” says Professor Ogburn 
in his article, “The Library and the 
New Social Order”, “is a part of our 
social fabric and it is not a Rock of 
Ages remaining independent and im- 
mutable amidst the shifting winds of 
human social institutions and like the 
social change, but it is one of the 


others must make adaptations to the 
social order as it changes.” 

In business, daily, weekly, monthly 
and annually, records are made of the 
turnover of merchandise and the cost of 
service. If the library is to continue 
to be one of the twelve components of 
the city as important as any other thing 
—except the schools—in the life of the 
community, is it not necessary for us 
to keep just as up-to-date and definite 
records of our business as it is for the 
merchant down the street? 

Maybe in years past you have thru 
“averages” and “grand totals” been 
able to settle all questions of library 
service in your community, but, today, 
when every statement made about a tax 
supported institution is scrutinized to 
the nth degree, the City Council and 
the taxpayers are not willing to accept 
blindly your demand for increased ap- 
propriations when they can only as- 
sume how you have spent the money 
given into your care the preceding 
year. 
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Lately there has been a great deal of 
talk about “our starving libraries” and 
who is to blame for them. Mr. Carl 
Milam in his article, “The Plight of 
the Libraries,” says, “if the estimated 
twenty-four million people who use 
public libraries with some regularity 
really cared, would these libraries be 
starving? For the most part they have 
taken the reduction in library service 
calmly—too calmly.” Yes, and so have 
the librarians. Some of us have be- 
moaned the fact that our budgets had 
been cut and have felt very sorry for 
ourselves and when sympathy was 
offered we lapped it up like kittens 
with a bowl of milk; others decided 
that now was the time to show “live 
power” and have acted. Careful search- 
ing of adequate records frequently 
brought to light such information that 
when set before the authorities averted 
complete catacylsm. 


Adequate circulation records enable 
the librarian to measure the services 
given to the community whether it be 
the number of books read by the com- 
munity; the number of books read by 
children or adult readers; the number 
of books circulated in the busiest day 
or in the busiest month of the year; 
the percentage of fiction or any other 
class of books read. Adequate records 
enable the librarian to present the work 
of the department to the library board 
and to the public. This year’s work 
measured against last year’s may show 
gains which justify requests for in- 
creased appropriations. According to 
the standard set by the A. L. A. some 
few years ago for man power in the 
circulation department one full-time 
assistant should be assigned for every 
20,000 volumes circulated. Of course, 
we know that in many libraries the 
number of books circulated per assist- 
ant far exceeds this figure. In Cham- 
paign in 1933, the record was 33,000 
volumes per assistant. As a business 
report, carefully kept circulation or 
service records will show the extent 
and character of service rendered and 
serve as a means of comparison with 
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the reports of other libraries as well 
as other city institutions. 

Now, who beside the librarian want 
such statistics? We can be definitely 
assured that the library board, the 
City Council, the newspapers, the State 
Commission or Department of Public 
Instruction, the A. L. A. and the tax- 
payer will be very much interested in 
any statistics we may present if we re- 
member that service records “involve 
the collecting, sorting, classifying, tabu- 
lating, summating and comparing enu- 
merated facts for the purpose of 
describing or explaining phenomena 
with which the enumerations deal.” 
Uniform methods of counting the cir- 
culation of books and related material 
as well as of compiling other library 
statistics have been devised by the Com- 
mittee on Library Administration of 
A. L. A. and for purposes of compari- 
son it is essential that we conform as 
much as possible to these A. L. A. rules. 


The statistics of any circulation de- 
partment should be so arranged that 
within the limits of the information 
which they are planned to supply, any 
reasonable question may be answered. 
This means that each day’s work must 
be recorded completely and accurately. 
Of course, circumstances will arise in 
the administration of a library that will 
call for special information thus neces- 
sitating additional reports for a def- 
inite purpose or period of time. 

It is impossible for me to say you 
must keep this record and not that 
record because conditions are not the 
same in all libraries but surely every 
librarian should know how many vol- 
umes are in the collection of the library 
under his or her stewardship and to 
ascertain that figure, a record of with- 
drawals as well as of accession should 
be available at any given time. Of 
course, we all are governed by com- 
munity demand, the study of com- 
munity interests, the suggestions of 
special groups, the various nationalities 
and industries when we are buying 
books, but how can we definitely know 
whether or not we really need a par- 
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ticular book if we have not taken in- 
ventory? The records of the catalog 
department may show that we have a 
book on a certain subject but the book 
is not on the shelf nor is it in circula- 
tion files. Has it been lost and if so, 
when? Then again, our records may 
show that we are the possessors of sev- 
eral copies of a book very much in de- 
mand but apparently we have the use 
of only one copy. What has happened 
to the other copies? Certainly these 
questions could be answered very 
quickly by checking the latest record 
of inventory. The following notation 
from one of the recent library periodi- 
cals was brought to my attention. “Fire, 
disastrous and destructive, came re- 
cently to a library in the South. The 
experience of the librarian in connec- 
tion with insurance adjustments em- 
phasizes the importance of one clause 
in the standard insurance policy that is 
too frequently overlooked or neglected. 
In the insurance contract the under- 
writers agree to do certain things in 


case of fire—the owner also agrees to 
provide records that will prove what 


was destroyed.” Stop and think a 
moment, if, as you leave this meeting, 
you were told that your library had 
been damaged by fire, could you prove 
beyond question just what had been 
your equipment and book stock? If so, 
was the time consumed in keeping these 
records justified ? 

Several weeks ago I was in Spring- 
field and spent some time studying the 
charts made from a survey of libraries 
in Illinois compiled under the super- 
vision of the Illinois Library Extension 
Division. This survey included in- 
formation relating to the circulation, 
registration, cataloging, extension, per- 
sonnel and financial status of each 
library in the state. As I examined 
those charts, I was surprised to find 
frequently such notations on the sum- 
mary of circulation report: “No yearly 
report”, “No record of Dewey classifica- 
tion kept”, “No records of books dis- 
carded”, “No figures available”, “Rec- 
ords kept by averages”; and on the re- 
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port of inventory, the words “Never 
finished”, “Never”, “17 years ago”. 

Regarding registration and the charg- 
ing system used, some libraries of the 
state are still using the family record 
card, some the Browne system, more the 
Newark, a great many the modified 
Newark and very few are using the 
identification card, but strange to say, 
those using it are the libraries in com- 
munities having a large population. 
Just because you have always used a 
certain method of registration and a 
certain charging system, is there any 
reason why you must continue to do so 
if by a change you are able to give more 
personal service to the patrons, have 
adequate service records for the library 
and incidentally cut your cost of opera- 
tion? The two latest charging systems 
which have been tried and found suc- 
cessful are the Detroit self-charging 
and the charging machine. Of course, 
no matter which charging system you 
use—old or new—you have to adapt it 
to your particular library and its pe- 
cularities. For those libraries using 
the Newark or the modified Newark 
systems a change to the Detroit self- 
charging system would entail little or 
no expense. The charging machine of 
course requires a little capital for in- 
stallation and a little more for main- 
tenance. If you are not acquainted 
with these later methods of charging 
books do not delay your investigation 
as it may be a means of your helping 
the institution of which you are cus- 
todian serve to a finer degree the peo- 
ple of the community. 


Perhaps you have always kept cir- 
culation or service records but have you 
recently asked yourself are the records 
we have been making simple in form; 
are these records adequate, that is, do 
they definitely show all possible in- 
formation regarding the service given 
by the library? If the circulation or 
service records of the library are not 
simple in form and adequate in con- 
tent, then you, the librarian, have 
failed in your responsibility as a public 
servant. 
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Economies in Cataloging as Reported at the Cataloging Section of the 
American Library Association 





By ETHEL BOND, Assistant Professor, University of Illinois Library School, Urbana 


When planning the program for the 
Catalog Section of the A. L. A., Miss 
Bassam chose the topic, “Present Day 
Economics in Cataloging”, hoping that 
some definite suggestions might be 
made as to ways in which libraries 
could save money in the process of 
making the resources of the library ac- 
cessible to the public. 

Speakers were chosen from various 
types of libraries and from various 
types of positions. In the section for 
catalogers in large libraries, the point 
of view of the cataloger was presented 
by Miss Sophie K. Hiss of the Cleve- 
land Public Library and by Miss Helen 
M. Falconer of McGill University 
Library. For the problem of the treat- 
ment of special material, a paper on 
the cataloging of serial publications 
was given by Arnold H. Trotier, of the 
Catalog Department of the University 
of Illinois Library. For the point of 
view of the user of the library, papers 
were presented by Ralph Ulveling of 
the Detroit Public Library and by Miss 
Isadore G. Mudge of the Columbia 
University Library. In the section for 
catalogers in small libraries, Miss 
Kathleen Moyer of Gault, Ontario, and 
Miss Susan G. Akers of the School of 
Library Science at the University of 
North Carolina gave the main papers. 

The consensus of opinion of the 
catalogers might almost be given in 
Miss Hiss’s opening sentence, which 
was “The most tactful inquiries have 
failed to produce any epoch-making 
suggestions.” However, following this 
statement, she gave some practical 
suggestions, which you will find in the 
digest of her paper in the Conference 
Proceedings, given in the A. L. A. 
Bulletin for September, 1934. Miss 
Falconer said that “while economies 
are necessary, many of the economies 
which we are using at present are not 
true economies. Economics should be 
in the field of organization and not at 
the expense of completeness of details 
in permanent records.” Both Miss Hiss 


and Miss Falconer emphasized the sav- 
ing made possible through the use of 
work already done—that is, through 
the use of printed cards, union lists, 
indexes, etc. 

In preparing for his paper on the 
cataloging of serials, Mr. Trotier sent 
detailed questionnaires to fifteen repre- 
sentative libraries and received four- 
teen replies; a very evident proof of 
the interest of catalogers in the prob- 
lem of economizing in the records 
made for this very important type of 
material in a library. It is hoped that 
Mr. Trotier’s paper, giving a digest of 
these replies, will be printed in full, 
either in a Cataloger’s and Classifiers 
Yearbook or in a future number of the 
A. L. A. Bulletin. He received some 
suggestions for economizing which 
might well be considered. However, 
his closing paragraph, which, by the 
way, you may read in the Proceedings, 
warns against economies which save 
money and time, at the present, only to 
make greatly increased expenditures 
necessary in the future. 

But, you may say, “These conclu- 
sions are exactly what you might ex- 
pect from catalogers. They have been 
making these records, and, of course 
they feel they are necessary. But, does 
the public use the catalog? In my 
library the public never uses the 
catalog; they always come right to the 
desk.” ‘That statement may be true for 
the very small library, where little 
reference work is done. However, if 
the catalog is well made, and if it is 
well lighted and is located where it 
can be consulted easily, might the 
public not learn to use the catalog? 

According to the papers given by 
Mr. Ulveling and Miss Mudge, from 
the point of view of the Loan and 
Reference departments, the catalog 
with all of its details is a most useful 
tool, and care should be used when 
trying to economize, that its useful- 
ness is not impaired. A digest of 
Mr. Ulveling’s paper is given in the 
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A. L. A. Proceedings. It is based on 
reports given by representative li- 
braries, both large and small, not just 
upon the experience of the Detroit 
Public Library. Before attempting to 
eliminate cards or information on 
cards, I would suggest that you read 
this digest and consider carefully 
whether the saving of work when cata- 
loging the book may not result in much 
extra work for the Loan and Reference 
departments of the library and for the 
user of the library. Miss Mudge’s 
paper is printed in full in the Confer- 
ence Proceedings, mentioned above, and 
I should advise catalogers, reference 
librarians, administrators and trustees 
to read it carefully. 


It was rather a pleasant surprise to 
me to find that the Reference Depart- 
ment could find use for all of the de- 
tails on the catalog card and to find 
that even more details than those given 
on L. C. cards were desirable. Of 
course, one can understand that, in a 
small public library, very minute de- 
tails of imprint and collation would not 
be necessary. But even the small pub- 
lic library does reference work, and 
the smaller the collection, the more 
necessary it becomes to make use of all 
available material in the library. 
Quoting from Miss Mudge’s paper: 
“The catalog is the most important 
reference tool in the library.” “The 
purpose of the catalog is to provide a 
tool which will give the reader accurate 
information about the contents of the 
library.” “Economy in cataloging is 
economy that actually saves expense in 
money or time in the library budget as 
a whole, and does not merely save this 
expense in the Catalog Department to 
transfer it to another department or to 
some future time.” To show that the 
detailed cataloging is necessary, Miss 
Mudge gave examples of use made of 
all types of details, in the Reference 
Department of Columbia University 
Library. 


In discussing the principal econo- 
mies practiced in cataloging, and in 
showing just how some of these econo- 
mies would affect the users of the li- 
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brary, Miss Mudge urged great care 
and accuracy in research in establish- 
ing entries, stating: “If the catalog is 
the most important reference tool in 
the library, the reader is entitled to 
have it a tool whose accuracy he can 
trust for what it undertakes to do, and 
if it contains more than the humanly 
allowable minimum of mistakes, the li- 
brary has failed in its duty of making 
its most important tool reliable. If a 
large amount of reference service in 
rectifying mistakes and supplying in- 
adequacies is called for, then the cut in 
cost of cataloging research has been no 
real economy, but merely a transfer of 
cost from one department to another.” 

The full use of the results of co-oper- 
ative cataloging, however, saves the 
cataloger’s time in the research cost, 
which is the most expensive single item 
in cataloging a book; it saves time in 
deciding upon added entries and sub- 
ject headings, and also in copying. 
In the choice of subject headings, 
Miss Mudge warned against inconsist- 
encies which may arise in individual 
catalogs from using headings on printed 
cards, unless special care is taken. And, 
all of you who have assigned subject 
headings, know how difficult it is to 
keep the headings and subdivisions of 
headings consistent. 

It isa temptation to quote in 
great detail from all these papers. 
Miss Moyer considered possible ways 
of saving for small libraries. While ob- 
jecting to saving time by classifying 
books and assigning subject headings 
hastily, she suggested the possibility of 
saving through organization of work, 
such as the combination of loan work 
and cataloging; or of combining the 
work of cataloging with book selection. 
Miss Akers discussed emergency versus 
long time economies and cost studies 
which should be made. Several of the 
papers suggested economizing through 
the use of reference cards. While it is 
possible to refer from a subject heading 
to the shelf-list or to the shelves, the 
cataloger and the user of the catalog 
agreed that such references were not 
satisfactory. So, it is evident that cata- 
log librarians and the loan and refer- 
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ence librarians all agree as to dangers 
which arise from unwise economies in 
cataloging. 

In closing, may I quote again from 
Miss Mudge’s paper: “We reference 
workers know that the catalog is the 
most important reference tool in the 
library, and that it contains almost the 
only reference work done in the library 
which is permanent in character. Ref- 
erence staff service for an individual 
reader is over as soon as it is rendered, 
but reference work put into the mak- 
ing of a catalog outlasts several gen- 
erations of reference assistants and re- 
mains to serve again and again new 
processions of readers. Because we 
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realize the prime importance of accu- 
rate work in this catalog, we are even 
more anxious than its makers, that the 
quality of work put into it should be 
adequate to the needs of the library, 
and we believe that any economy that 
would impair that quality is a false 
one which should be opposed.” But 
because the amount of work which the 
average Catalog Department can do is 
limited, Miss Mudge would agree with 
catalogers that all work satisfactorily 
done elsewhere whether in printed 
cards or in printed bibliographies and 
indexes, should be organized for use in 
conjunction with the card catalog, to 
form a guide to the library’s resources. 


TRUSTEES’ SECTION 


Chairman: Mrs. A. W. Jenkisson, Board of Trustees, Public 
Library, Lake Bluff 


Thursday Morning, 10:00 A. M. 


Greetings 


Responsibilities of a Trustee.......... 


Library Legislation 
Discussion 
Trustees’ Periodical 


Mrs. Lucile L. Evans 
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Michael F. Gallagher 
Mrs. L. O. Hackett 
Mrs. Esther Dixon 


Can Libraries Meet the Demand for New Education and Use of Leisure 
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School and Library Co-operation....... 


Greetings were extended to the mem- 
bers of the Trustees’ Section by 
Mrs. Lucile L. Evans on behalf of the 
Decatur Public Library. Mrs. A. W. 
Jenkisson, chairman, then presented 
Mr. C. H. Compton, president, Ameri- 
can Library Association, who spoke on 
“The Responsibilities of a Trustee.” 

Following the next report, “Library 
Legislation” by Mr. M. F. Gallagher, 
Mrs. L. O. Hackett of Tuscola led the 
discussion on the proposed bills. She 
brought out the point that the ma- 
jority of those in professions have to 
be certified in Illinois, and that bar- 
bers and beauty parlor operators must 
even have certificates hanging on the 
wall of their shops. 

There are one hundred pages in the 
Illinois Statutes relating to schools, 
said Mrs. Hackett, one hundred and 
forty for roads and bridges, but after 
all these years, only ten pages relate 
to libraries. We still lack a certifi- 
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cation law for libraries. 

Neither the large nor the small li- 
brary has been able to take care of 
the area outside its boundaries, she 
pointed out, and although a million 
dollars appears a great deal, it is 
needed to carry on the work for those 
now without access to libraries. She 
urged the active support of these meas- 
ures by all the trustees. 

The question as to the certification 
of librarians now employed was brought 
up, and Mr. Gallagher stated that any 
who wish might obtain certification, 
although certification would be com- 
pulsory only for those obtaining posi- 
tions after July 1, 1935. 

Miss Price suggested that the certifi- 
cation board would work under the di- 
rection of the State Department of 
Registration and Education. 

After the discussion of legislation, 
talks were given by Mrs. Esther Dixon, 
Ralph Shanesy, and Mrs. Paul Burt. 
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Responsibilities of a Trustee 
By C. H. COMPTON, President, American Library Association, St. Louis 


I always consider it a great privilege 
to talk to trustees. I was fortunate 
enough several years ago to be a mem- 
ber of a library board in Webster 
Grove, Missouri. It has really been 
very interesting to have had this ex- 
perience of how the librarians look to 
the trustees and it has enabled me to 
see the librarian’s problems from a dif- 
ferent point of view. I cannot express 
too strongly my admiration for library 
trustees. It seems to me that they rep- 
resent the very best, the highest service 
which citizens can give. This privilege 
is reinforced by that personal knowl- 
edge of what trustees have done for li- 
braries. 

I think it is the experience in most 
cities that good and bad mayors usually 
appoint good citizens on library boards. 
There has grown up that tradition 
which is worth a tremendous amount to 
us. I do not know where we would be 
if it were not for that tradition. It 


isn’t a law but something more real 
than a law. 

I am frank to say that librarians as 
a whole have failed in securing the in- 
terest of trustees in library movements 
viewed nationally and even in some 


state-wide movements. This is about 
the largest group of trustees at which 
I have had the privilege to look. I 
doubt if they are all trustees, but I 
will take it for granted that they are. 
We have only about two hundred 
trustees included in our membership. 
Do not think that I am telling you that 
you should be a member of the A. L. A. 
I will leave that to you, but our na- 
tional problems are simply local prob- 
lems, and we need the help of the 
trustees in such a national movement. 


As you perhaps know, in Montreal 
the A. L. A. adopted, in a large part, 
a national plan; a very ambitious plan, 
I think, they adopted with the idea that 
in due time they would carry it out. 
I assure you that librarians within 
themselves cannot carry out this plan. 
It is futile for them to think so. They 
have to have the help of, trustees; even 


more than the help, they have to have 
their active support. I think the best 
thing on earth would be for the trustees 
to take the planning out of the li- 
brarian’s hand and go ahead with it. 
I want to emphasize this point of view. 
Take for example, the question of re- 
gional libraries which we hear so much 
about at the present time. This is a 
question in which certainly trustees 
should be interested. 

Now, if I have any one responsibility 
which I am going to talk to you about 
as trustees, it is going to be the re- 
sponsibility for legislation, because 
trustees are in so much better position 
to carry through legislation or to con- 
sider legislation than the librarians are. 
If we are going to have regional libra- 
ries, there is going to come the ques- 
tion of the necessary legislation to put 
regional libraries on the map. We 
have, I think, thought of libraries too 
much in small units—small town li- 
braries. They have done good work 
but it seems to me it is time for us to 
be thinking of larger units, where we 
would have a unified system. 

Take for instance the Fredericks- 
burg library, in my own state. They 
are chartered with the largest tax they 
can afford—a one mill tax—$2,000 
a year. They can’t afford to employ a 
librarian with any professional training 
or experience. It has to be a very 
small library run on a very small basis, 
giving inadequate service. If it was a 
branch of a large regional library with 
the supervision that it would have, it 
would serve the community much 
better. 


Another thing I think we all should 
be interested in, both librarians and 
trustees, is the answer to this question: 
Where is the library coming out under 
new forms of taxation? We all know 
at the present time the public library is 
almost entirely supported by tax on real 
estate. We also know what the trend 
is with regard to reducing. In some 
fields they are advocating doing away 
entirely with real estate tax. How far 
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they will go we cannot tell. I was read- 
ing in Sunday’s paper of a very definite 
effort made by the Michigan Real 
Estate Board to reduce the tax against 
real estate. I believe such a law passed 
in Indiana, providing a limit of $1.50 
for all forms of taxation on real estate. 

Libraries are already being affected 
in this way. We should consider this 
problem. Every state library associa- 
tion should have a committee to study 
this whole problem of taxation for li- 
braries. Schools are getting their 
share of income from the sales taxes. 
Libraries, as far as I know, are not. 
I think in a few years we may be fac- 
ing a more serious problem than we are 
today and if we do not look ahead and 
— plans we may be left holding the 

ag. 

The personnel problems of libraries 
are at the present time very serious. 
Today, it seems to me, the special re- 
sponsibility of the trustee is to see that 
some of those personnel problems are 
met. For example, take the question 
of certification. At the present time 
librarians represent about the only pro- 
fession who do not have certification 


laws to protect them. Doctors, teachers, 
lawyers and even barbers have certifica- 
tion laws which will protect the pro- 


fession. It isn’t a question of pro- 
tecting the individual, it is the question 
of providing the best service for the 
library in question. I think the first 
responsibility—I would make no quali- 
fication on that—the first responsibility 
of the trustees is to see that the per- 
sonnel of the library of which they have 
charge should be the very best per- 
sonnel they could obtain with the 
money they have at their command. I 
think they should consider the ques- 
tion of personnel as a most important 
problem, a most serious problem. 

One librarian said to me that if you 
get the right personnel, you don’t 
need to worry about anything else. 

Then, I think it is time trustees 
thought about the responsibility of pro- 
viding pensions for librarians. The li- 
brary profession has practically no pro- 
vision of that kind. It is not such a 
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serious problem today as it will be ten 
years from now, but it is going to be an 
extremely serious problem and is a 
problem that needs consideration at the 
present time. If we do not make pro- 
vision for it we are going to find our 
stations run by people who are not at 
their best, who are not able to give 
their best service. We are going to 
find younger members of the profession 
who should be given responsibility will 
not be given that responsibility until 
they are along in years. 

Next Tuesday in Missouri they are 
going to vote on the question of allow- 
ing public funds to be used for pensions 
of librarians and teachers. Up to this 
time they have not allowed the school 
and library funds to be used for this 
purpose. I do not know the status of 
this question in Illinois, but it is one 
of those which trustees should take as 
their responsibility. 

“Ts the public library a state or local 
responsibility?” will be asked many 
times within the next few months. 
You know that schools, although sup- 
ported by the local community to a 
large extent, are quite definitely a state 
responsibility. Supreme court decisions 
in certain states confirm this very de- 
cidedly. 

Insofar as the public library is con- 
cerned, it is not a settled question in 
Missouri. The Michigan supreme court 
decision ruled that the library is a 
state responsibility. In California it is 
put down as a local one. I am not say- 
ing how this question should be settled 
but it is one to which you ought to 
give consideration. We must certainly 
reach the point where libraries have a 
definite status. 


Another question which you are go- 
ing to have to settle is: “Will the pub- 
lic library become a part of the educa- 
tional system?” Of course, we say, 
the library is an educational institu- 
tion. Are we going to consolidate with 
other educational institutions? Are we 
going to become part of the one system, 
or is there going to be an educational 
system whereby schools represent one 
part and the library another? Take 
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adult education today. We started out 
boldly years ago with adult education 
programs. Today schools are taking 
the adult education over more and 
more. It seems to me libraries are not 
growing in this respect as they should. 
Sooner or later we will have to settle 
the problem of whether the library will 
become co-ordinated with the school or 
whether it is going to be swallowed up 
by the school. 


I heard a librarian raise the question 
the other day as to whether at the pres- 
ent time, if there should be a new state 
and there was such a thing as libraries 
established, it should be made a part 
of the state department of education. 
That is a point which librarians would 
certainly be ready to argue and debate. 
This is just as much a problem of the 
trustees as the librarians and perhaps 
more. 


I want to call special attention to the 
recent study made by Mr. Joeckel, a 
member of the staff of the Chicago 
University Graduate Library School, 
The Public Library in Relation to Gov- 
ernment. If I could get librarians and 
trustees to read one book that would 
help them in their duties I think it 
would be this book. It is the finest 
study of its kind I have ever seen. 
Mr. Joeckel spent a little over a year 
making this study. It is readable. It is 
sensible, thoroughly scholarly and very 
interesting. It traces the public li- 
brary in the United States, giving 
special attention to the development of 
libraries and devotes a good deal of 
space to the study of library boards, 
their strong and weak points. 


One other thing I think trustees 
should consider is this. Perhaps you 
do not know that some of our best ex- 
perts of political science today are ex- 
pressing themselves very freely that we 
should not have library boards at all; 
that library boards are not the best 
governing bodies for libraries; that 
there is no more reason why we should 
have a board for libraries any more 
than we should have for the Health or 
the Park departments. I am not going 
to try to settle this question. Person- 
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ally I do not see how we can do with- 
out the library boards, yet I think we 
should take cognizance of the fact that 
these things are being considered by 
political leaders today. 


An article in Public Management, 
the official organ of city managers, by 
Mr. Ridley, one of the most important 
economists of the day, is in favor of 
eliminating the separate library board. 
I do not think we can say, “That 
doesn’t amount to anything.” After all, 
it comes from men who have made a 
study of city government. I do not 
think this is true. Still I think this 
criticism is disturbing and this point 
of view has to be taken into considera- 
tion. I think you will hear more of it 
in the future. We have had this plan 
tried out under the City Manager form 
of government but there are not a suf- 
ficient number of these cities in order 
to judge one way or the other. I do 
not think you can draw any definite 
conclusion. 

Another book I think you might be 
interested in reading is Professor Mor- 
ris’ book on Municipal Government. 
He is an authority on library boards. 
He thinks they are suitable and efficient 
methods of governing the public li- 
brary. I think it is the first case that a 
full chapter in a new book has been 
given to public libraries. 


I want to go over briefly naming 
some of the points which I have made: 


Certification: Properly it is the most 
important question for librarians and 
trustees today. 

Pensions: The question of pensions 
may not be of immediate interest but 
it is important. 

Taxation: The matter of taxation, 
as I have mentioned is of immediate 
interest. It is something that is likely 
to effect us tremendously. Library 
trustees and librarians should have 
their eyes open and should know what 
legislation is being considered and see 
that libraries in the new forms of tax- 
ation get their due share. 

State Aid: I have spoken of this 
question of state aid and you have that 
question before you in your proposed 
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bill. It is of extreme importance and 


I hope that you will be able to get state 


aid in your state and try it out. It will 
be a fine example. 
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In all this work, we will have to have 
the support of the library trustees if 
we are to be successful in our under- 


takings. 


Library Legislation 


By M. F. GALLAGHER, Trustee, Public Library, Highland Park 


I have been asked to report to this 
section and to the General session this 
afternoon on what legislation has been 
formulated to submit to the next ses- 
sion of the Illinois Legislature. As 
y .all know, the Legislature convenes 
ii January. 

The Planning Board and the Legis- 
lative Committee of the Illinois Li- 
brary Association have been working 
jointly in preparing certain bills that 
we are going to give the Legislature 
an opportunity to enact. We believe 
the sentiment of the state at this time 
is very favorable to some real and con- 
structive work in the shape of public li- 
brary assistance. I think there is a 
better chance of getting legislation in 
the interest of libraries through the 
Illinois Legislature at the next session 
than we have ever had in this state. 


Three measures have been worked 
out and are to be submitted for your 
consideration and also, as I suggested 
before, they are to be submitted this 
afternoon to the entire Association. 

The first of these has to do with an 
appropriation for extending library 
service in Illincis to the regions and 
the inhabitants of the state who do not 
now enjoy library service. That is the 
first measure. 

The second is a bill to create an 
emergency book fund to be allocated to 
the various libraries throughout the 
state to be used in the purchase of 
books and periodicals. 

The third measure, I am happy to 
state, Mr. Compton, has to do with the 
certification of librarians. 

Now, I will discuss briefly these 
three measures. 

The first, as I stated before, has to 
do with the extension of library serv- 


ice to the regions in this state where 
there is now absolutely no library facil- 
ities. Illniois has been one of the ad- 
vanced states in the establishment of a 
free public library system. The pres- 
ent library system in its magnitude and 
efficiency is one of which we may all 
be proud. There are two hundred and 
sixty-nine tax supported free public 
libraries in Illinois. During 1929 
nearly four million dollars was ex- 
pended in this state to sustain the pub- 
lic library system. 


Yet the public library system in 
Illinois is wholly inadequate. It by no 
means covers the entire state. Ap- 
proximately 2,000,000 people of this 
state have no access to library facilities. 
There are in Illinois 1,346,000 people 
living on farms who have no access to 
free public libraries. This is over 
ninety per cent of the farm popula- 
tion of Illinois. In Cook County there 
are nearly 300,000 people in the metro- 
politan area without library facilities. 
Throughout the state there are several 
cities with population in excess of 
5,000 without public libraries. There 
are three cities in the state with popu- 
lation in excess of 10,000 without a 
public library. 

Only one county, Warren County, 
has a county library, that is free pub- 
lic library service for the entire county. 
Only one other county in the state is 
considering the establishment of a 
county library system. There are ten 
counties in Illinois without any public 
library, either county, village, township 
or city. There are thirty-four coun- 
ties in the state in which there is only 
one public library. 


It has been on the statute books of 
Tilinois for many years that the Secre- 
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tary of State as State Librarian has 
the responsibility to see that public li- 
brary service is extended to all the peo- 
ple of the state. That is a part of the 
settled policy of Illinois as embodied in 
our Legislature—that all of the in- 
habitants of the state should be 
granted free use of books—but noth- 
ing has ever been done by the Legisla- 
ture to make it possible for the Secre- 
tary of State to discharge that duty 
and responsibility. 

We are going before the Legislature 
in January, (that is, if the Association 
approves the measure) and ask for an 
appropriation for the Secretary of 
State, working through the Library 
Extension Division, of one million dol- 
lars to be used in extending free pub- 
lic library service to the 2,000,000 peo- 
ple of Illinois who now have no access 
to libraries. That is the first measure 
and probably the most important one 
which the Association will be asked to 
endorse. Needless to say, if it is en- 
dorsed and presented to the Legisla- 
ture, it will not be passed without the 
active support of every librarian and 
every library trustee in the state. 


Another measure that will be sub- 
mitted for your consideration has to 
do with financial emergency support 
of existing libraries. This measure 
was discussed during the special ses- 
sion of the Legislature. It was not 
actually introduced but it was dis- 
cussed with the governor and leaders 
in the Legislature and it was decided 
to postpone the introduction of the bill 
until the regular session of the Legis- 
lature. We are proposing the creation 
of a fund of three hundred thousand 
dollars to be distributed and allocated 
to existing libraries to enable libraries 
throughout the state to purchase books 
and periodicals. 

You all know what a drastic decline 
there has been in book funds of public 
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libraries of this state. Some libraries 
have not purchased any books. What 
the communities are craving is timely 
books, books dealing with present social 
and economic problems of today. Li- 
braries have been unable to purchase 
these books for lack of funds. This 
fund will be allocated solely for books 
and periodicals for existing libraries 
in the state. Of course there are a con- 
siderable number of details to be 
worked out in connection with this bill, 
but that is the substance of it at any 
rate. 

The third and last bill which has 
been approved by the Committee and 
which I have been asked to call to your 
attention is the bill for certification of 
librarians. The Association will be 
asked this afternoon to authorize the 
Planning Board and Legislative Com- 
mittee to prepare such a measure for 
introduction to the Legislature. The 
intention is that it will apply only to 
new appointees. In other words, it 
will not be compulsory to the entire 
working force of the public libraries 
in Illinois because those that are en- 
gaged in library service when the bill 
becomes effective are not to be gov- 
erned by the terms of the measure. It 
will operate for the future, the purpose 
being to build up a working personnel 
for public libraries of this state of the 
highest quality. Such a certification 
measure, as suggested by Mr. Compton, 
is in harmony with the policy of the 
A. L. A., and I think that while there 
has been a sentiment among librarians 
that a certification measure was of 
doubtful benefit, the drift of the pro- 
fession is that it is a good thing for 
the library profession as a whole. 

IT have not been asked to make any 
motion to have the measure endorsed. 
I think that is left to the action of the 
entire Association this afternoon. 
These problems are all open to general 
discussion. 
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Trustees’ Periodical 


By MRS. ESTHER DIXON, Executive Assistant in Charge Endowment and 
Special Membership, American Library Association, Chicago 


I merely want to pass on to you 
some suggestions which have been 
made for a trustees’ periodical, in the 
hope that you may express your opin- 
ion as to whether or not you would 
be interested. The idea of a trustees’ 
magazine is not a new one. It came 
up again for discussion at the Trustees’ 
Section of the A. L. A. meeting in 
Montreal and the A. L. A. staff were 
asked to consider possibilities and make 
suggestions looking toward some plan. 

The arguments for such a magazine 
Mr. Compton has touched on briefly. 
There are, it is said, between thirty 
and forty thousand trustees in the 
United States and Canada. As he told 
you, some two hundred of these are 
members of the A. L. A. and a few 
more are interested in state-wide li- 
brary activities but a big majority of 
them are still quite locally minded. 

It has been suggested that such a 
periodical should not be too profes- 
sional in tone. They say quite frankly 
that professional journals are for the 
profession. It is quite true that 
there is much in them that is not 
of interest to the trustee. They say 
that such words as circulation and ref- 
erence sound technical to them. It 
has even been suggested that perhaps 
the A. L. A. could not do better than 
make a major project of launching 
such a magazine as a means of lifting 
librarians and trustees out of the de- 
pression blues. There are so many 
magazines which trustees, buried in 


community interest, cannot possibly 
know about, committees at work in 
various states in library planning. It 
is said they might find it helpful to 
know what is being done in other 
states. I can visualize for instance 
most interesting articles by trustees 
from this state and others. In addi- 
tion to what trustees themselves could 
contribute, public officials perhaps 
should be invited to write short articles 
on building problems, etc. 

As to the price, a number of sugges- 
tions should be made. It should of 
course be free with A. L. A. member- 
ship. The suggestion has been made 
that individual subscriptions should be 
$1.50 per year, but in quantities of 
six or more the price would be $1.00 
per year, which would mean that 
trustees could get a group together and 
get it at that price, or the librarians 
could subscribe for their board mem- 
bers. In lots of one hundred or more 
it would be cheaper. 

I hope in this hurried way I have 
given you enough ideas and suggestions 
for this magazine so that you would 
know whether or not you would be in- 
terested. 

We at the A. L. A. headquarters are 
very apt to be enthusiastic over the 
thing we are thinking about. If it 
were launched it would have to be self- 
supporting. That means that you who 
are trustees and you who are librarians 
would have to be sufficiently interested 
to want to support it. 


Can Libraries Meet the Demand for New Education and Use of Leisure 
By RALPH D. SHANESY, Trustee, Public Library, Evanston 


I am here on the program for “Can 
Libraries Meet the Demand for New 
Education and Use of Leisure.” My 
name appears after that, so the re- 
sponsibility for that is mine. I ap- 
proached the proposition from a num- 
ber of different viewpoints. 

When the librarians and a number of 
trustees were at Montreal attending the 
meeting of the American Library As- 


sociation, I received in my office a tele- 
phone communication in an excited 
voice which said, “Since everyone is out 
of town and there is no one else to do 
it, will you take fifteen minutes to ap- 
pear on a radio program?” I was told 
that I would have to write the speech 
and hand it in, as they would not per- 
mit anyone to talk over the air with- 
out a written speech. 
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It was arranged that I should be 
there thirty minutes before I was to 
go on the air. I assumed that was in 
order that the man in charge might 
look over the paper. I met the gentle- 
man and handed him the paper. He 
laid it on the piano. I was still wait- 
ing for fifteen minutes and the manu- 
script was still lying on the piano. Two 
minutes before the time he still had 
not looked at the paper. Then the 
time came for me to talk and I went 
ahead at his direction and read what 
I had prepared for him. 


After that experience I did approach 
this thing with some trepidation. “Can 
Libraries Meet the Demand for New 
Education and Use of Leisure?” For 
my approach to the subject we can dis- 
miss the “Use of Leisure”, for the 
simple reason that if I have anything 
to say to you it is along the line of 
education and will involve the use of 
leisure so long as that leisure is de- 
voted to educational purposes; if the 
leisure time is devoted to sports or 
some pastime of that nature, as golf 
or otherwise, the library will have litile 
to do with it. 


This subject assumes that there are 
some demands for new education. I 
don’t know what the demands are. I 
would not attempt to guess what the 
ladies’ demands might be. So far as 
the men are concerned, there are very, 
very wide fields. If it would teach 
us to play a good game of golf, if it 
will teach me to play a bridge game 
which will be satisfactory to my part- 
ner or occasionally elicit praise from 
Mrs. Shanesy, I would be pleased. 
From personal experience, to the boy 
of high school, I should think he would 
demand that it teach him a royal road 
to the study of Latin; to the daughter 
it would seem that parents could be 
taught to look at life with the same 
view as she looks at it. You can ap- 


ply your own circumstances. 


I sometimes wonder why we want 
to be educated. I am not going to 
attempt to define education. Is it be- 
cause if we are not educated, we are 
going to be consigned to the “bow- 
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wows” as a city or county or nation? 
Is it possible to enable us to make 
scientific contributions to society so 
that we can do something to make life, 
that is almost sufficiently complex, a 
little more complex? We are near to 
the point where we breathe nothing but 
manufactured air and see nothing but 
artificial light in our buildings. There 
are no windows at all. I hope I am 
not actively engaged in business when 
that time comes. I know of two men 
who were in the U. S. Army who were 
told that the only thing that could be 
done for their mental and nervous con- 
dition would be to go to the South Sea 
Islands. They went and are perfectly 
satisfied, and, I think, happier than 
they would be where the people are 
more civilized or educated. We know 
also that civilization and some educa- 
tion contributed something to the rui- 
nation of the American Indian. We 
can probably pick out some individual 
cases of colored people in the southern 
states who are happier who do not have 
education. 


I really have wondered why we make 
such an effort to accomplish something 
that we sometimes think doesn’t give 
us what we are seeking in the first 
place. Then I get the upper hand and 
say, Well, certainly it gives us an in- 
sight into human relations; it gives us 
a better working knowledge of what 
has gone on in the world before, and 
should enable us to live better and 
happier lives, and if it does that, it 
it sufficiently justified. 


I feel that it is presumptuous for 
me to tell people, most of whom have 
been engaged in library work much 
longer than I have and who know more 
about it than I do, anything about new 
demands for education and how to 
meet them. 


Also, can libraries meet the demand ? 
What is the library? I had consider- 
able difficulty in reaching any sort of 
conclusion as to what the library is. 
There are sorts of libraries and sorts 
of libraries. At least as most of us 
know it, it is an instrumentality sup- 
ported largely by tax funds and local 
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agencies. It is an instrumentality 
about which no serious misconduct has 
ever been charged, to my knowledge. 
This instrumentality has been going on 
many years—yet not always so well— 
giving service to the people of com- 
munities which it serves. It has in the 
past few years attained the position 
where it is supposed to exert an influ- 
ence on the rating given any particular 
community to the extent of having in- 
fluence on death rates, marriages, 
births and community spirit. If we 
go to most any city we can find that 
the library is supposed to exert an in- 
fluence on all these factors and many 
more. It probably does in many com- 
munities, but even if it does that is a 
pretty big place to ask any library to 
fill. 


On top of this we have the new de- 
mands created by this difficult eco- 
nomic situation. Among the common 
demands I am told the libraries are 
supplying material to preserve morale. 
On top of supplying it, we have to feed 
it. It isn’t enough to make it avail- 
able, but we have to feed it. 


We also have to supply material to 
make people create something, usually 
some literary effort. In fact the num- 
ber of people who have taken up writ- 
ing is simply alarming. We have to 
supply material to enable certain peo- 
ple to capitalize on past experiences. 
We have to supply material to enable 
people to be useful, milliners, dress- 
makers, plumbers, carpenters. We have 
to supply the material and, as I say, 
feed it. We have been doing that for 
some time. We have been sugar-coating 
the pill, making it just as attractive 
as could be, making the dose not too 
large and attempting to feed the dose 
to the individual minds. That is quite 
a demand and can the libraries meet 
it? 

From the money standpoint, the 
physical side of it, the library cannot 
look for very much more financial sup- 
port from local agencies. You have 
heard about the state plan, and per- 
haps of the Federal plan. You will 
hear more about it. We have started 
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and we don’t want to kick over all the 
good work we have accomplished. Yet, 
I warn you it may be kicked over in 
very short order and a very short space 
of time. 


In all of these plans there is just 
one vital factor—education must come 
from within. We can put sugar-coated 
pills out; we can supply all the books 
in the world in all the beautiful bind- 
ings. We may have overstuffed furni- 
ture in our room, beautiful prints 
hanging on our walls and yet have not 
done one single thing to educate peo- 
ple. We have made it attractive, 
sugar-coated the dose which we want 
those people to take—which we believe 
is good for them to take—and which, 
if they had sufficient intelligence they 
themselves would believe is good for 
them to take. What more are we going 
to do? We can rely on our staffs of 
course for intelligent loyal service— 
and if all the staffs of all the libraries 
are as intelligent and as loyal as the 
one with which I come in contact—I 
take off my hat to all libraries in the 
United States. What is the answer? 
It is obvious you can’t take me and 
make me like something I don’t like. 
I am old and tough and grown. 


Suppose the libraries make a major 
project. (You know what the word is— 
we had some of them in Evanston). 
Let us make a major project with 
these children, inculcate in them a de- 
sire to read. We will have to nur- 
ture it, we will have to foster it care- 
fully, especially at the adolescent age. 
I have been told that libraries lose 
many readers when boys and girls 
reach the adolescent age. ‘This still 
does not make the project universal ; 
it still doesn’t doom it to failure. How 
to do it? Again you know more than 
I do. I have no real suggestion. We 
in Evanston have a fortunate alliance 
with the school board. Possibly we 
are playing into the hands of those 
who want to make over the libraries 
and make of them a public school edu- 
cational system. Possibly we aren’t 
farsighted enough to see it. As yet I 
am not afraid because we have librar- 
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ians who are carefully chosen, whose 
salaries are partially paid by the school 
board. The children through them 
receive intelligent encouragement, ad- 
vice and assistance. We have a super- 
viser of juveniles whose salary is paid 
by the library and the school board. 
It seems that if we are going to ac- 
complish anything permanent in this 
connection of education we are going 
to have to start with the children. 
There is less liklihood of our labors 
being tipped upside down. I refer 
particularly to adult education. We 
have started. We may continue two 
years and then stop. It is difficult to 
inculcate a desire to read and keep it 
growing. I know when I read a little 
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of Washington Irving’s stuff I thought 
it was the worst thing in the world. 
How you are going to do it I don’t 
know. 

I wish I could tell you in a phrase 
and map some particular phrase or 
thing that will do. I don’t know what 
it is but I am reminded of the minis- 
ter who was discussing the church af- 
fairs with a member of the congrega- 
tion and he told this member of the 
congregation that he devoutly prayed 
that he could create in the younger 
members of his church a desire to go 
to church. The friend said “There is 
only one way to do it and that is to 
put up a sign ‘Children under eighteen 
not admitted.’ ” 


School and Library Co-operation 
By MRS. PAUL G. BURT, Trustee, Public Library, Hinsdale 


This business of co-operation between 
the two institutions most responsible 
for public education is supposed to be 
a sort of perennial red-hot poker in 
library circles and I am sure I could 
never understand why. No problem ad- 
vanced has seemed insoluble to me and 
it does leave me a little cold to realize 
that professional leaders, on whom the 
public depends for guidance, are so 
jealous of their prerogatives that they 
are unable to work together harmoni- 
ously, when by all the signs and por- 
tents they are pursuing the same gen- 
eral objective and obtaining their 
revenues from the same source. 

Whenever an epidemic of these dis- 
cussions breaks out I realize anew how 
even the best professionals sometime 
fail to see the woods for the trees. A 
social perspective seems called for. The 
saints, as usual, fight among themselves 
instead of fighting the devil. Mean- 
time adult education and leisure time 
have fallen upon us with attendant ob- 
ligations on both schools and libraries 
so that it seems about time that they 
begin to recognize their basic interests 
and provide some unity of action and 
progress. 

While rule-of-thumb librarianship 
may insist that school library service 
is so peculiar it can only be admin- 


istered thus and so and in no other 
way, it seems pertinent to point out 
that the majority of our children are 
still without any such service during 
their most impressionable years. It is 
agreed that in some favored communi- 
ties there has been developed some very 
fine school library service, supported 
entirely by the school system. In other 
places schools and public libraries have 
combined their resources and shared 
expense and offered excellent school li- 
brary service. There is nothing in the 
evidence, so far submitted, which has 
convinced me that one was superior 
to the other. In the last analysis the 
success of either is to be found not in 
the service itself but in its contribu- 
tion to the final result, the production 
of intelligent adult citizens, capable of 
independent judgment and action. 

The question is not so much how 
school library service is best admin- 
istered but how a modicum of it may 
be secured for all children, in face of 
stupendous financial difficulties plus 
the added obligations of adult educa- 
tion and leisure time. In fact, the 
implications of the latter would seem 
to make some form of co-operation be- 
tween the two institutions imperative. 
A comparable situation exists in the 
maintenance of public health. A school 
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may support its own health service but 
unless it is somewhat integrated with 
that of the whole community it would 
seem to fail a little of its desired ends. 


General conditions, such as density 
of population, tax valuation and cul- 
tural advancement vary greatly. No 
hard and fast rule could be laid down 
nor would it be desirable, but the pub- 
lic has every right to expect profes- 
sional leadership to offer some possible 
suggestions and plans which will in- 
sure a reasonable solution of the whole 
problem as it exists in each community. 

The task of providing for adult edu- 
cation in Illinois looks so great to me 
that I believe that we are not only 
going to have to co-operate with all the 
existing agencies which contribute to 
it but are going to need to develop bet- 
ter federation among ourselves. The 
field of knowledge is so great and is 
advancing so rapidly that the average 
public library cannot meet the demands 
of the general readers, much less pro- 
vide for advanced students. Only a 
larger provision of books by the state, 
some division in the fields of purchase 
and free circulation among the libra- 
ries promise much hope to me. Two 
years ago I wanted to pursue a course 
of study and read a number of books 
related to the financial support of pub- 
lic education but could I borrow those 
books in the State of Illinois? I 
could not. Even two universities were 
unable to lend me those books because 
they said they were in such demand 
on the campus that they could not lend 
to outsiders. That is just a sample of 
conditions as they are now and, if I 
may use General Hugh Johnson’s 
classic remark, “We ain’t seen nothin’ 
yet.” 


We are now in our fifth year of co- 
operation in Hinsdale. From the pro- 
verbial shoestring—few and indifferent 
books in the school rooms and few and 
worn-out books in the library—in four 
years our unified policy has made the 
children’s collection one of the best 
in northern Illinois. That entire col- 
lection of books is at the service of the 
schools and it is being made particu- 
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larly useful to them by book-apprecia- 
tion hours in the class rooms, condu 

by the children’s librarian once a 
month and by book deposits in each 
room changed every month. In these 
four years both the schools and library 
have had a change in administration 
but the co-operation plan has gone on 
unimpaired. 

When I say that our book collection 
is a good one, I am not giving you my 
opinion but the conclusion of seve 
surveys lately completed in our district. 
It may also be of interest to report that 
when the new administration completed 
its stocktaking of school accomplish- 
ments last spring, the reading ability 
was found to be well in advance of the 
other basic studies. The showing was 
largely the result of having a great 
variety of reading material accessible 
to all the students, equal means of 
rapid advancement for the bright and 
valuable encouragement for the slow. 


A contributing factor in our success 
was that of money raised for our 
initial collection. The very activity of 
the library’s approach to the school 
board concentrated the community’s in- 
terest in the fact that, while they 
seemed to have every other material 
thing in the world, our children did 
not have sufficient books. Public 
spirited citizens reacted very definitely 
toward this fundamental lack and 
promptly produced a home talent play, 
one of Milne’s comedies, in which some 
of our most prominent townspeople 
took part, and realized about nine hun- 
dred dollars. That was our start. 


The agreement of the two boards in- 
cludes an appropriation of funds by the 
school board for books, turned over to 
the library board, transportation of the 
class room collections and responsibility 
for servicing the Junior High branch 
library and loss of all books in the 
schools. The library assumes all other 
costs and complete administration, 
operating the Junior High library as 
a branch under the supervision of a 
teacher with student assistants. 


As a result our library patronage has 
increased tremendously and, moreover, 
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is being steadily fostered. Leisure 
time and adult education offer no 
special problems for us in the future 
for we are teaching our children early 
how to grow into them naturally. The 
independent use of books for all sorts 
of activities, as well as for scholarship, 
is encouraged in the early school years 
when they are most productive of re- 
sults. Our professional aid in assist- 
ing the teachers in the development of 
special projects has done much toward 
cementing friendly relations. 


This summer, our children’s libra- 
rian secured, from the teachers of our 
three schools, a list of all the children 
who were slow and backward in read- 
ing ability and she applied to their 
parents for some special co-operation on 
their part to encourage those young- 
sters to use more library books during 
the summer vacation. This was pro- 
ductive of improved reading in enough 
cases as to please especially the teachers 
this fall. Incidently our children’s li- 
brarian, in making these new contacts, 
discovered that the majority of those 
poor readers came from underprivileged 
homes and that stimulating the use of 
the library books entailed first lessons 
in citizenship, of considerable value to 
both schools and library. 


Over half the use of our library is 
made by students. Our service is avail- 
able after school hours and in the eve- 
ning. The improved scholarship of 
those students is appreciated by the 
school system and they in turn con- 
tribute to its success by adding to our 
book fund. 

Hinsdale’s is a township high school 
and while the public library lends its 
books to all the high school students 
it has no obligation whatsoever to those 
from outside the village. In order to 
equalize this situation the library laid 
the matter before the school board and 
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pointed out that their high school study 
room library could do little toward tak- 
ing care of the newly organized debat- 
ing classes and special activities, but 
we could. We suggested that they pay 
us for the library service to those town- 
ship students for which we were not 
responsible, although they were, and 
we would add the money to our general 
book fund. This was so reasonable 
that the offer was accepted. These out- 
of-town students are most appreciative 
of our service. We, in turn, are very 
appreciative of the extra addition to 
our book fund which by steady yearly 
accessions makes our service increas- 
ingly valuable. 


Thus do we “co-operate” in Hinsdale. 
Both parties are pleased. Moreover, 
the very fact that these two community 
boards have been able to work together 
for the advantage of each has won 
new friends for both. Both boards 
have secured something to talk about. 
By working together they have accom- 
plished results comparable with the 
best standards available and the hap- 
piest feature is that the results give 
promise of accruing benefits as time 
goes on. 

What we do in Hinsdale is not 
offered here as a pattern. I merely 
wish to show that it is possible for two 
boards to co-operate to do what would 
be impossible for either to do alone, 
and to suggest that perhaps with the 
new leisure time and adult education 
obligations falling about equally upon 
them, it is to their distinct advantage 
to do so. No two communities are ex- 
actly alike but wherever school and li- 
brary officials are alike mindful of the 
benefits and possibilities of school li- 
brary service, it does seem likely that 
they could consider some co-operative 
measures for solving their mutual obli- 
gations. 
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CHILDREN’S SECTION 
Chairman: Gertrude Morse, Head of Children’s Department 
Public Library, Evanston 
Thursday Morning, 10:00 A. M. 
“For It was Indeed He” (50c Thrillers Exposed)............... Hope White 
A Book Background to Precede the High School Curriculum............ 
sensens dnasaacehoanesetes Marie M. Hostetter, Evalene Virginia Kramer 
From the Outside Looking In: Suggestions from a Trustee. .Mrs. Paul G. Burt 
How the Children Fare, as Shown in the State Survey of Libraries........ 
eCEAGRSEED AGREES OOH 4840004 s06S CRON OEbESORRSRKOeRS ENS Elizabeth Burr 


Recent Books for Children: 


Understanding our Own Country. . 


ppackhecdcsenecenvens Agatha D. Shea 


The Bridge of International Friendship.................. Margaret Shaw 


“For It Was Indeed He” 


By HOPE WHITE, Children’s Librarian, Public Library, Moline 


Every now and then we realize that 
among the various roles a children’s 
librarian must play is that of the re- 
former and that even now after thirty 
years of reforming we are still pioneer- 
ing in this field. An article which 
appeared in the April issue of Fortune 
for this year impresses us anew with 
this fact. It is called “For It Was In- 
deed He” and tells the inside story of 
the writing, the publishing and the dis- 
tribution of the fifty-cent thrillers, or 
what are more often referred to as the 
cheap series—the Rover Boys, Tom 
Swift books, the Bomba series and their 
ilk. It is this article which I shall re- 
view for you this morning. 

Did you know that there are an- 
nually sold in this country about five 
million copies of fifty-cent juveniles, 
which account for over twenty per cent 
of the total juvenile fiction sale? Did 
you also know that the best seller of all 
time is Tom Swift, with a total sale 
of 6,500,000 copies of the thirty-six 
volumes in the series? Nor have the 
Rover Boys done so badly with 5,000,- 
000 copies of their thirty volumes sold 
up to 1930. The more recent of the 
fifty-cent sellers are Bomba, the Jungle 
Boy and the Nancy Drew mystery 
series, so concoted as to keep up with 
the reading taste of the public and to 
sustain the interest of the fourteen and 
fifteen year old. Bomba is the adoles- 
cent Tarzan and Nancy Drew the 
youthful and feminine Philo Vance. 





In 1931 Nancy caught up with and 
even surpassed the sales of Tom Swift 
—and this in the face of Nancy’s being 
a girl. Perhaps you recall that when 
the Winnetka survey was made in 1927, 
ninety-eight per cent of the children 
gave the titles of fifty-centers in an- 
swering the questions as to what books 
they read and most of them added that 
they liked Tom Swift best. While we 
are quoting figures, we should also add 
that one man wrote or conceived for 
others to write more than eight hun- 
dred of this type of book. That same 
gentleman holds the all-time record 
for quantity production of one man’s 
work, not even excepting Harold Bell 
Wright. This arch-fiend was none 
other than Edward Stratemeyer—but 
more about him later. 

There is no need to enumerate to 
this group the undesirable features of 
these series. We have all been preach- 
ing and acting against them as long 
as we have been librarians—perhaps 
longer. Although we may not express 
ourselves as forcefully or colorfully as 
Anthony Comstock, we can sympathize 
with him when he said that “the love 
story and cheap work of fiction . . . 
are devices of Satan to capture our 
youth.” 

There are three publishers in this 
country who are of great help to Satan 
—to borrow Comstock’s phraseology ; 
namely Grosset & Dunlap, Cupples & 
Leon, and the A. L. Burt Co. Grosset 
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is today the biggest reprint publisher, 
and fifty-centers account for one third 
of its business. Cupples does no re- 
printing, but is second largest publisher 
of fifty-centers. Burt holds third place 
in this respect. Just how much money 
they make is their secret, but it is 
estimated that twenty to fifteen cents 
goes to the retailer as profit; five to 
three cents royalty to the writer or the 
producing syndicate; seven to twelve 
cents allowance for overhead; five to 
three cents profit for the publisher; 
thirteen to seventeen cents cost of 
manufacture. When issuing a new 
series it is the practice to offer the first 
three volumes at once. In order to 
make a profit, the series must go on 
for at least seven more volumes. (I 
believe thirty-six volumes is the record 
for any one series.) Each edition 
must sell about 7,500 copies to make 
money. The matter of distribution is, 
therefore, all important and the fact 
that the executives of the big three 
firms have all been star salesmen is not 
a mere coincidence. They see to it 
that their books are placed in news- 
stands, department, drug, cigar, book 
and notion stores all over the country. 


The history of the fifty-center is an 
interesting one. It is a direct descend- 
ant of the dime novel, which was first 
issued in 1860 and which enjoyed such 
wide-spread popularity in the eighties 
and nineties, when Nick Carter and 
Deadwood Dick were national heroes. 
In 1896, Street and Smith, one of the 
busier of the dime novel firms, brought 
out the first dime novel for boys. It 
was Frank Merriwell or First Days at 
Fardale, written by one William Gilbert 
Patten. As time went on Patten added 
%%75 Merriwell books, which boasted an 
average weekly sale of 125,000 copies. 
Frank Merriwell was the first boy 
hero, but since the books about him 
sold for five cents (most “dime novels” 
did) he bore the stigma of the dime 
novel heroes and was frowned upon by 
worthy parents of the great middle 
class who, as this article so aptly puts 
it, “appraised literature in terms of 
what it cost them.” It remained for 
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Edward Stratemeyer to remove this 
stigma—not by writing any different 
kind of stories, but by putting his 
dime-novel in board covers and raising 
the price. His first boys’ serials, 
notably The Old Glory series and the 
first of The Rover Boys, sold from one 
dollar to twenty-five cents. In 1906, 
when Cupples & Leon published Strate- 
meyer’s Motor Boys they had the bril- 
liant idea of selling them for fifty cents 
a copy, hoping that the volume of sale 
would make up for the small profit per 
book. Even their fertile imaginations 
could not have envisaged the far-reach- 
ing results of their venture. 


Edward Stratemeyer would be a good 
subject for a Freudian biographer. 
Very little is know about his life; in 
fact it is guarded as a sacred trade 
secret by his two daughters who have 
been carrying on in his stead since his 
death in 1930. As a boy he was nur- 
tured on the success stories of Horatio 
Alger and the dime novel. He never 
went to preparatory school or college. 
His first story was written on a piece 
of brown wrapping paper in between 
waiting on customers in his brother’s 
tobacco store. It was published in a 
boys’ magazine, called Golden Days, 
and the magnificent sum of seventy-five 
dollars which it brought, inspired the 
author to adopt the nom de plume of 
Arthur M. Winfield, which was ex- 
plained thus: “ ‘Arthur’ was chosen 
as the nearest approach to author, while 
‘Winfield’ expressed his hope of win- 
ning in his chosen field, and ‘M’ rep- 
resenting ‘Million’ was adopted as a 
suggestion that some day he might see 
a million copies of his books in print.” 
Since that first nom de plume he has 
used scores of others, including Captain 
Ralph Bonehill, Victor Appleton, Laura 
Lee Hope and Roy Rockwood. 


At first the magazines, Golden Days, 
Mumsey’s Golden Argosy and Argosy 
took all of Stratemeyer’s stories. But 
it wasn’t long before he found his niche 
with Street & Smith, the dime novel 
publishing firm, where he hobnobbed 
with the great dime novelists of the 
day. Among them was his great hero, 
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Horatio Alger, Junior. When Alger 
died Stratemeyer had the great pleas- 
ure and honor of finishing Alger’s post- 
humous works. In addition Strate- 
meyer edited Good News, a boys’ 
weekly; he turned out dime novels by 
the hundreds; and in his spare time 
he wrote women’s serials for the New 
York Weekly, weekly pieces for the 
famous Old Cap Collier [ibrary and 
ran a boys’ paper of his own called 
Bright Days. Not until the appear- 
ance of The Old Glory series in 1898, 
however, was Stratemeyer firmly estab- 
lished as a writer of juveniles. And 
this is the tale about that series. 
Stratemeyer dashed off a book about 
boys on a battleship and sent the manu- 
script to Lee & Shepard, publishers. 
The manuscript was relegated to the 
firm’s safe and was residing there when 
the publisher read the news that Dewey 
had defeated the Spanish fleet at Ma- 
nila. Immediately he dashed to the 
safe, pulled out the manuscript and 
communicated with Stratemeyer as to 
changing the book to something about 
Dewey within a few days. For Strate- 
meyer, already a master of mass pro- 
duction, this was a simple thing. Un- 
der Dewey at Manila was brought out 
promptly, and the susceptible public 
became almost as enthusiastic over it 
as over the little Admiral himself. 


It was a few years later that Cupples 
& Leon brought out the famous Motor 
Boys books for fifty cents each, as pre- 
viously mentioned and Stratemeyer’s 
fortune was made. Since he alone 
could not turn out stories enough for 
his fast-growing public, he organized 
the Stratemeyer Syndicate which was 
not really a syndicate at all. It was, 
instead, a group of some twenty hired 
hack writers who filled in the stories 
for the plots outlined by Stratemeyer, 
and signed whatever name the master 
assigned them. The method of turn- 
ing out book upon book is described 
thus: “Upon leaving the Stratemeyer 
brain, a fifty-center is crammed into a 
three page typewritten outline in which 
the time elements, names of characters 
and their destinies are logically 
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arranged. Then comes the writer who 
is given the outline and anywhere from 
a week to a month to fill it out into a 
book. Upon completing his job he is 
promptly given from fifty to two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars, releases all 
claims to ownership of the piece and 
the manuscript is thown once again 
into the Stratemeyer hopper where it 
receives final polishing. At the end of 
the chute stands a representative of the 
publisher who, acting like a U. 8S. gov- 
ernment meat inspector in a packing 
plant, certifies the manuscript as 
factually fit for consumption. . . 
The whole process takes perhaps forty 
days, although on occasion books have 
sped from Stratemeyer brain to the 
immortality of print in considerably 
less time.” 

With far-sighted business acumen 
Stratemeyer never sold a single copy- 
right. Instead he rented electrotype 
proofs to the publishers who did not 
even get to see the manuscript. Now, 
however, the publishers do their own 
electrotyping after renting the rights 
to a manuscript for about five cents 
royalty. It is not surprising that when 
Stratemeyer died in 1930 he left an 
estate worth a million dollars. His 
two daughters, Miss Edna Stratemeyer 
and Mrs. Harriet Adams, the latter a 
graduate of Wellesley, has been carry- 
ing on his literary and business policies 
with the same shrewdness and success 
as their extraordinary father. 


We should also mention the writing 
Garises who, since the death of Strate- 
meyer, bid well to become a syndicate 
in themselves. Father Howard Garis 
was Stratemeyer’s right-hand man. It 
was he who filled in all but the first 
few Motor Boys, every Tom Swift, 
Great Marvel and hundreds of others. 
The Uncle Wiggely books are among 
his original contributions to the fifty- 
centers. Mother Lillian Garris also 
got her training in the Stratemeyer 
Syndicate. Son Roger, a graduate of 
Princeton, and daughter Cleo are fol- 
lowing in their parents’ footsteps. 

To Franklin K. Mathiews, well 
known to this group as the chief libra- 
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rian of the Boy Scouts of America, be- 
longs great credit for attempting to 
stem the onrushing tide of the fifty- 
centers. In 1913 he went to Grosset 
& Dunlap with a list of acceptable 
juveniles, suggesting that they could be 
profitably sold for fifty cents as well as 
the thrillers. He promised that through 
a Safety First Book Week the Boy 
Scouts would lend their support. The 
plan was accepted by Grosset and the 
books were issued. This collection has 
since developed into Grosset’s Juveniles 
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of Distinction, priced at one dollar, as 
you know. It is gratifying that over 
two million copies of these books have 
been sold and that they have inspired 
other publishing firms to issue similar 
collections. 

It is not evident that we are still 
pioneering in the field of good books 
for boys and girls? But let us not be 
discouraged. Rather, let us pledge our- 
selves anew to battle the fifty-cent 
thrillers until they are completely 
routed. 


A Book Background to Precede the High School Curriculum 
By MARIE HOSTETTER, Associate in Library Economy, University of Illinois 
and 
EVALENE V. KRAMER, Librarian, University High School, Urbana 


A. Introduction, 


By MISS HOSTETTER 


Before setting out to explore the 
vastness of our subject, the “Book 
Background of the Secondary School 
Curriculum,” Miss Kramer and I 
erected certain guide posts to insure 
our return should we wander too far 
astray, and for the maintenance of a 
similar direction in exploring that 
problematic field: a “Book Back- 
ground.” 


One glance out over the expanse of 
the secondary school curricula over- 
whelmed us with the variegated pat- 
terns of organization, and with the 
variety of content within the curricu- 
la. We were fortunate to discover a 
standard we could erect in the explora- 
tion of a few representative curricula. 
This standard consists of the courses 
of study Professor Herbert B. Bruner 
and his associates in 1933 at Teachers 
College, Columbia University judged 
to be outstanding. The courses of 
study included in Professor Bruner’s 
report: Senior High School Courses 
of Study, were selected from a total of 
3,762 high school courses examined. 


Our next decision involved a choice 
of subjects selected for the sake of 
finding supporting background books 
as determined by present day methods 
of presentation of subjects in the 
secondary school. Miss Kramer chose 


for exploration the field of science, and 
I the field of art. Through this choice 
of subjects we included one recognized 
“regular” subject of the curriculum, 
science, and another subject, art, which 
frequently fails to receive recognition 
in high school curricula equal with the 
so-called regular, or required subjects. 


With these plans laid, we met the 
necessity of giving interpretation to 
the phrase book background. 

We agree to direct our search for 
those books which are most likely to 
come surging up in the child’s memory 
as the most natural aid, and as the 
best aid in the world when he meets a 
problem in this secondary school career. 

These background books, we believe, 
need not necessarily lie within the nar- 
row confines of the subject itself; nor 
will a book always be remembered be- 
cause of its plot or the central concern 
of the book, but sometimes because of 
the little byways of incident and 
thought that meet the reader’s mood 
and interests and beckon him away 
from the beaten path down which most 
of the readers will flock with the 
author. So chapters of books and por- 
tions of chapters may find their ways 
into our lists. 


Our selection may suggest what a 
child may glean from the books we 
term “children’s literature”: books he 
found in the public library and read 
because he liked them, books he read 
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in connection with elementary school 
work, books which stimulated and en- 
tertained him in the school library or 
at home. He will not always remem- 
ber where he read them and little does 
it matter, but he will have gained from 
them at least a feeling and possibly 
some information about the subject of 
his high school problem. 


B. In the Field of Science, 


By MISS KRAMER 


This paper is a consideration, not at 
all exhaustive, of the discovery of chil- 
dren’s books in their relation to the 
requirements of high school courses of 
study in the field of science. It is an 
attempt to evaluate some books which 
are generally considered to be chil- 
dren’s books, in the light of their use- 
fulness in enriching a child’s knowl- 
edge of science so that he may have 
a greater appreciation of the relation 
of living things to their non-living en- 
vironment—an appreciation which con- 
tributes to the development of leisure 
time interests, as well as to the truth- 
ful interpretation of natural phe- 
nomena; and, in passing, to suggest 
the use of these books to expand and 
vitalize both elementary and junior 
high school science courses of study 
so that the specialized sciences offered 
in the secondary school may be more 
familiar and meaningful to the child. 

Using as a guide the Columbia Uni- 
versity list of the Outstanding Courses 
of Study compiled by Dr. Herbert 
Bruner, I made a limited survey of the 
courses of study arranged by the boards 
of education of the following cities: 
Alleghany, Maryland; Baltimore, 
Maryland; Cleveland Heights, Ohio; 
Denver, Colorado; Detroit, Michigan ; 
Francis Parker School, Chicago, Illi- 
nois; Kansas City, Missouri; Lake- 
wood, Ohio; and Pittsburg, Kansas. 
This examination made it possible to 
determine the subjects taught in the 
field of science, the grade placement, 
and the topic subdivision within each 
subject. It revealed the fact that the 
subjects most frequently taught in high 
school are: general science, biology, 
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chemistry, physics, zoology, and hy- 
giene. 

Preparation for these subjects, then, 
became a determinant in my selection 
of a book background for secondary 
school curricula. The science of 
mathematics is not included because it 
does not lend itself readily to enrich- 
ment through recreational reading at 
the grade level considered. 

From a comparison of the various 
courses of study examined, it is evi- 
dent that science teachers are agreed 
that the natural interests of children 
in elementary school call for the study 
of plant life, earth forms, and simple 
geological relations. As a result, in- 
struction at this level is divided into 
what is generally designated as a 
course in nature study. The junior 
high school courses are somewhat 
broader and include hygiene, elec- 
tricity, and the sources of bodily com- 
fort. Botany, biology, zoology, chem- 
istry, and physics comprise the senior 
high school studies. 


Recent surveys of science courses in 
the upper grades and in secondary 
schools indicate that there is a grow- 
ing tendency toward a sequence in sci- 
ence work throughout the entire public 
school curriculum. As the environ- 
ment we live in is changing from the 
natural to the scientific, the science 
instruction in the schools is also chang- 
ing.* 

The first year of science begins with 
familiar objects in the child’s immedi- 
ate environment. Each unit is built 
up and correlated from year to year 
through the elementary grades until in 
high school the trend toward consider- 
ing science as a whole tends to fuse 
elements from the special sciences of 
biology, physics, and chemistry into 
an organic whole. 

Resorting to the study made by Wil- 
bur F. Beauchamp? to determine the 
present trend in science teaching, I 
learned that three general types of or- 
ganization are common: (a) the topi- 
cal, (b) the specific-objective organ- 
ization, and (c) the unit method of 
organization. 
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Recent courses of study indicate a 
change from the topical method of de- 
veloping subject matter to that of 
centering the interest upon the prob- 
lem involved. There is also a general 
shift from the organization of courses 
in the terms of topics and sub-topics 
to organization around certain major 
ideas or concepts based upon the in- 
terpretation of man’s environment. 
This is shown by the introduction of 
topics on science for the consumer and 
by an increasing amount of space de- 
voted to the application of science 
principles in units such as—What is 
the relation of science to the automo- 
bile industry ? 


Bertha Stevens says, “There is a 
growing tendence to consider science 
as a whole, to get away from the old 
idea of teaching children scientific 
knowledge in air-tight compartments 
under the caption of this science or 
that; to base the teaching even for the 
youngest children, upon fundamental 
forces, interrelations, identities, evolu- 
tionary process, conservation and adap- 
tation.”® 


A recent evidence of children’s de- 
sire to understand their environment 
is shown in a study made by Gerald 
S. Craig at the Horace Mann School. 
Nineteen hundred and fifty-eight chil- 
dren in grades one to eight were asked 
to state some question in science or 
nature study which they would like 
to have explained. It was found that 
the ten nouns occurring with the great- 
est frequency were: bird, star, sun, 
water, moon, flower, earth, people, 
tree, and world.‘ 


“C. Von Wyss, of the London Day 
Training College says, “The main ob- 
ject in the instruction of young chil- 
dren is to keep alive their innate curi- 
osity regarding their natural environ- 
ment in general, and the ways of liv- 
ing creatures in particular.> . . . 
Children should early come into the 
realization that the whole process of 
living implies interrelationship, that 
from this knowledge they should pro- 
ceed to the realization of the general 
influence of environment, inanimate as 
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well as animate, and that finally, 
through inquiring into history of or- 
ganisms, they should reach an aware- 
ness of increase of complexity of prog- 
ress in mental life and practical en- 
vironment control.’ 

The objectives of science teaching, 
as stated in the various courses of study 
examined, agree that the aims of ele- 
mentary science teachers are: to stimu- 
late a child’s curiosity in nature; to 
cultivate powers of accurate observa- 
tion; to develop habits and abilities; 
and to provide for leisure time. 

With the new conception of science 
teaching and the educational objectives 
in mind, what contribution can librar- 
ians make to help satisfy the natural 
demand of children to know more 
about their environment and to help 
them grasp the idea that scientific 
knowledge should be regarded as a 
whole? 

The new innovations in the teaching 
of science point to the use of work 
books and study guides. The use of 
work sheets and work books results in 
a greater emphasis on pupil activity 
and a consequent decrease in teacher 
activity. This teaching method neces- 
sarily increases the use of collateral 
reading material and demonstrates the 
need for a careful selection of books. 

A vast amount of nature material 
has been written for children. Much 
of it consists of stories about plants 
and animals. Frequently these are ac- 
counts of uncommon or queer things 
seldom seen by a child. Such material 
may be useful for dispensing a certain 
type of information, but it fails to 
build up a real understanding of sig- 
nificant ideas. A nature myth is quite 
all right as literature, but only when 
it is presented in such a way as not to 
be confused with scientific explanation. 
Even in stories children have a right 
to the truthful interpretation of nat- 
ural phenomena. 

The present tendency is for writers 
to tell simply and directly of the won- 
ders of nature without any story theme, 
realizing that scientific knowledge 
holds a fascination for children for its 
own sake. 
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The newer books reflect the curricu- 
lum demand for “fundamental con- 
cepts”. There seem to be fewer books 
of the riddle type, such as, Why Is the 
Weather, and fewer books which deal 
with just one subject as, Story of a 
Loaf of Bread, and the Story of a Piece 
of Coal. “Books are coming out in 
series which show a sense of the or- 
ganization of nature as a whole,”’ for 
example, the story of the world in ten 
small volumes,® Gertrude Hartman’s 
The World We Live In and How it 
Came To Be, and W. M. Reed’s The 
Stars for Sam are examples of the 
newer type of interrelated science books. 

There are certain criteria which de- 
termine the selection of books in sci- 
ence for children. These might be 
listed as accuracy, readability and at- 
tractiveness of form. The last is en- 
hanced by photographs and illustra- 
tions accompanying the text. The 
authority of the author and the date 
of the material are also important. 


Books of science are divided into 
two groups, those of pure science, and 
those of popular science. The special- 
ist determines whether a book is a con- 
tribution to science; however, the gen- 
eral reader may be interested in the 
same book because of its style. The 
second class, or that of popular science, 
includes books for children. These 
books should be accurate and have a 
style that is clear and vital enough to 
awaken and sustain interest in the sub- 
ject. As Edwin E. Slossen says, 
“These books are intended to be read 
rather than studied. They are not de- 
signed to be tasks, but recreational. 
They show that science is not a remote 
and recondite study but a part of 
everyday life, the unseen foundation of 
all we see and do.” 


As to the relation of science to liter- 
ature, Florence Bamberger in A Guide 
to Children’s Literature says, “Science 
and literature are closely related in 
that poetic vision often anticipates the 
hypotheses of science. Many folk tales 
and much of classic English poetry, 
for example, visioned traveling in air 
before scientific invention made the 
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feat possible in reality. Seeing spe- 
cifically, seeing intensely, being per- 
ceptively open-minded, these outcomes 
of the appreciative reading of liter- 
ature, are in essence the beginning of 
scientific method.’”® 

By the appreciative reading of sci- 
ence books, both the librarian and the 
science teacher hope to develop in the 
child an eagerness to know the truth, 
and to arouse in him an emotional 
sensitivity to his environment. The 
type of book which will tend to pro- 
mote this development expresses a well 
written, scientifically accurate thesis. 

I am convinced that too much 
emphasis has been placed upon a sup- 
posed distinction between informa- 
tional and recreational reading. The 
individual determines the distinction. 
The informational book may be recre- 
ational reading and the story book in- 
formational, depending upon the 
child’s emotional reaction and upon 
the integrity of the information in the 
story book. 

Undoubtedly the curriculum require- 
ments and the changing trend in sci- 
ence teaching will influence the selec- 
tion of books for purchase in the field 
of science. These influences will lead 
to the choice of those books which treat 
the subject of science as a whole show- 
ing its interrelations and adaptations, 
instead of the older type of science 
book which divides science into isolated 
subjects. 

I have selected the following books 
because of their general interest, ac- 
curacy, readability, attractiveness and 
because of their treatment of science 
as a related whole. 

The books suggested are divided into 
two groups, those of living environ- 
ment and those of non-living environ- 
ment. 


LIVING ENVIRONMENT 


Beebe, C. W. Exploring with Beebe; 
selections for younger readers. Put- 
man, 1932. 


A collection of some of the more in- 
teresting incidents related in his other 
books. Stories of monkeys, lizards, deep- 
sea fish, sloths, snakes, and the head 
hunters of Borneo. 
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Burgess, T. W. The Burgess seashore 
book for children. Little, 1929. 


An introduction to the life of the sea- 
shore illustrated with colored plates that 
are scientifically accurate. It is a story 
book and a handbook within limitations. 
It covers those things most likely to catch 
the eye and interest of children and 
makes identification possible through the 
use of the appendix. 


Butler, E. L. Along the shore. Day, 1930. 


Simple description of the little crea- 
tures, birds, and flowers found along the 
shore and in tidepools. The text is clear 
and accurate and the illustrations by the 
author good. 


Chapman, F. M. The travels of birds. 
Appleton, 1916. 


A simple interesting narrative of the 
migration of birds who fly by day and by 
night, their preparations for their flights 
and the dangers they have on the way. 
All or parts of this book might be used. 


Comstock, A. B. The pet book. 2d. ed. 
Comstock, 1925. 


A book designed to interest children in 
their pets and their care. It gives a brief 
outline of the creatures, their ancestors, 
natural surroundings and suggestions for 
their housing, food, care, and treatment 
of minor ailments. The value of the book 
is that it tells children how to care for 
the little wild creatures which they bring 
home as treasurers captured during their 
walks. There are many interesting illus- 
trations. 


Daglish, E. F. How to see plants. Mor- 
row, 1932. 


This book written especially for chil- 
dren explaining how plants live and grow, 
how they adjust themselves to the condi- 
tions in which they live, the function of 
the leaves and the purpose of the flowers. 


Daglish, E. F. The life story of beasts. 
Morrow, 1931. 

This is a story of beast characteristics, 
their homes, courtships, babies, and their 
intelligence. It includes both wild and 
domestic animals. The book is beauti- 
fully illustrated with wood cuts by the 
author. 


Du Puy, W. A. Our plant friends and 
foes. Winston, 1930. 

This book is non-technical and is writ- 
ten for children who have not yet studied 
botany. It treats of fruits, vegetables, 
and flowers as families. The illustrations 
are photographs and line drawings. 


Fuller, R. T. Along the brook; what you 
find there and how to name it. Day, 
1931. 

This is one of the newer type of science 
books which gives the characteristics and 
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descriptions of birds, flowers, fish, and in- 
sects which live in small streams or in 
quiet pools and swampy spots nearby. 
Some suggestions about nets and aquari- 
ums are given. 


Hawksworth, Hallam, pseud. Clever little 
people with six legs. (Strange ad- 
ventures in nature’s wonderlands.) 
Scribners, 1924. 


A clever personal conversational style 
presenting science in an accurate manner. 
Each chapter is devoted to a month in the 
life of the insects; their mode of living, 
characteristics, habits. 


Hudson, W. H. The disappointed squirrel. 
Doubleday, 1925. 


Sketches presenting beasts, birds, and 
flowers informally in text that includes 
many anecdotes. Children will appreciate 
the sincerity and charming simplicity of 
the sketches. 


Mellen, Ida M. ‘Young folks book of 
fishes. Dodd, 1927. 


A book of interesting facts about 
aquarium fishes and their care. The 
questions which usually puzzle the ama- 
teur are answered simply and pleasantly. 
Children will enjoy this book because of 
the help it will give them in caring for 
this type of pet. 


Siple, Paul. Exploring at home. 
1932. 


Putnam, 


The boy scout who went to the Ant- 
arctic with Admiral Byrd tells of his own 
experiences as a boy, how he became in- 
terested in studying the stars, of the liv- 
ing things on the earth and of the ma- 
terials of which the earth is made as he 
saw them in Pymatuning, Pa., where he 
and his friends drove their Ford, Flora 
Fauna, on many expeditions. The book is 
plentifully illustrated with photographs 
and line drawings. 


NON-LIVING ENVIRONMENT 


Baker, R. H. When the stars come out. 
Viking, 1934. 


A story of the progress which has been 
made in astronomy from very early days 
to the present. Chapters are devoted to 
constellations, to the moon and sun. At- 
tractive format with effective illustrations 
printed in blue. Suitable for a younger 
child than Stars for Sam. 


Disraeli, Robert. 
1933. 


An explanation of how to use the micro- 
scope, photographs of insects, plant fibers, 
cells, leaf roots, and textiles as they look 
when seen under a microscope. Good 
book for a child who has a desire to know 


Seeing the unseen. Day, 
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more of the minute details of objects or 
who is beginning the use of the micro- 
scope for the first time. 


Ehrenfield, Louis. Story of common things. 
Minton, 1932. 


A simple nontechnical story of chem- 
istry in the common things of life. All 
material substance has a chemical basis; 
the things we use, the clothes we wear, 
the food we eat, are all chemical. This 
book is the interpretation of chemistry 
in everyday experience. The story of salt, 
of fire, of water, of glass, and of metal. 


Field, Rachel. Taxis 
Doubleday, 1931. 


Short, humorous verses about our every- 
day environment of skyscrapers and taxis, 
as well as birds, beasts, salty days and is- 
lands. 


and _ toadstools. 


Hartman, Gertrude. The world we live in 
and how it came to be. Macmillan, 
1931. 


This book is an outline history with the 
emphasis on invention and development 
but there is much of how the earth came 
to be, of the early animals and the stars 
which would be most applicable to use in 
science. The style is remarkable for its 
clearness and thoroughness of description. 
The illustrations are in great numbers. 


llin, M. What time is it? 
1932. 


A fascinating story of man’s struggle to 
learn to measure the hours and minutes. 
How he used the sun, the stars, water and 
last of all spring clocks of all varieties. 
It is written by the author of New Rus- 
sia’s Primer. He belongs to a group of 
writers in Russia who study science and 
history and work together trying to make 
simple stories about the real world we 
live in for Russian children. 


Lippincott, 


Lent, H. B. Full steam ahead! Six days 
on an ocean liner. Macmillan, 1933. 


The description of a voyage on the 
modern S. S. Paris from New York to 
Havre. The loading and departure of the 
liner, information about the different 
parts of the boat and the activities of the 
officers and crew is given. Graphic illus- 
tration in black and white are used and 
the format of the book is excellent. 


McSpadden, J. W. How they carried the 


mail. Sears, 1930. 


This book tells the story of the scien- 
tific inventions which have brought 
changes in the way mail is carried. Its 
story begins with. the post runners of 
King Sargon (3,000 B. C.) and ends with 
the mail heroes of today. 
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Mills, E. A. Romance of geology. Double- 
day, 1926. 


An intimate personal narrative of ad- 
ventures with glaciers, rivers, wind, fos- 
sils, hunting, trailing ancient seashores 
and following mirages of the desert. 


Morgan, A. P. Boys’ home book of sci- 
ence and instruction. Lathrop, 1921. 

This book answers the questions how a 
boy’s instinct for adventure may be satis- 
fied at home. The various chapters on 
chemistry, mechanics, liquids, sound, heat, 
light, electricity, and meteorology give an 
explanation of the various phases of the 
subject along with a description of simple 
apparatus which may be constructed at 
home. There are many graphic illustra- 
tions. 


Morgan, Alfred. The story of skyscrapers. 
Farrar, 1934. 


Mr. Morgan’s new book is a complete 
and detailed story of the building of the 
Empire State Building. The construction 
of this building corresponds to the build- 
ing of any other large structure. Other 
famous skyscrapers are also described. 
How steel is made, how a derrick works, 
how an elevator operates, blast furnaces, 
rivets, how wire pipes are laid and how 
men work are all told in a concise, read- 
able style. The illustrations are excel- 
lent photographs and line drawings. 


Post, August. Skycraft. New ed. Oxford, 
1933. 


The author has endeavored to present 
the subject of aircraft construction and 
control in a manner understandable to a 
boy in his teens. “The next step in avia- 
tion is not so much the development of 
the airplane as the education of the gen- 
eration that will fly them.”—Introduction. 
As far as possible the language is not 
technical and the definition of each tech- 
nical term is given at the end of the book. 
Attention is given to various experiments 
in progress and to the possibilities of the 
future. The book contains splendid pho- 
tographs and line illustrations. 


Quiller-Couch, Mabel and Quiller-Couch, 
Lililan. The treasure book of chil- 
dren’s verse. Doran, n. d. 

This attractive collection of poems for 
children illustrated with colored illustra- 
tions contains in Part II poems of birds, 
beasts, and insects. 


Untermeyer, Louis. 
Harcourt, 1923. 
These poems selected because of their 
appeal to readers from 9-16 years offer a 
live anthology of nature poems. They are 
divided into groups such as: Breath of 
the Earth, Common Things, Surge of the 
Sea, and Birds and Beasts. 


This singing world. 
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Verrill, A. H. The ocean and its mys- 
teries. Duffield, 1916. 

Interesting facts, in a simple way, 
about the ocean and its life, from its rest- 
less surface and wave-washed shores to 
its vast depths and submerged mountain 
chains. The most noteworthy and im- 
portant facts about the ocean depths, 
and surface, the currents and tides, the 
wrecks, icebergs and mysteries, without 
scientific terms or statistics. 
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C. In the Field of Art, 
By MISS HOSTETTER 


For many of us, art class in ele- 
mentary and in secondary school meant 
little more than a struggle after per- 
fection in drawing of line and of circle, 
of subsequent promotion to cubes and 
boxes, and to apples, oranges and 
bowls, entities to us at first, later to be 
assembled and again faithfully copied 
in still-life class; then, possibly our 
acquired knowledge of light and dark, 
of planes in high light and in shadow 
admitted us to the coveted goal of 
copying in charcoal from plaster cast. 
We possibly even dabbled a bit in clay, 
trying for exact reproduction of the 
plaster cast. 


What dependence had we on books 
other than elementary copybooks 
which aided and supported the 
teacher’s instruction? None, as a rule, 
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unless it were a chance happening upon 
illustrations in a book which were 
within the scope of our efforts in the 
graphic arts and usually disquieting 
through contrast with our own copy 
work. The materials of the art class, 
the oranges and boxes and plaster casts, 
the copybooks were sufficient unto the 
art course. To us “art work” was 
quite separate and apart from the other 
subjects we were studying. How could 
the content of other courses, how could 
books be used in helping us to draw? 


And in our so-called picture-study 
course, the little hand books and the 
captions on the separate prints gave us 
all we had to know of the artist’s life 
and work. His technique was written 
there for us to learn; from this course 
we may remember some names of 
artists and fewer of their paintings. 
A strange assortment of artists, we re- 
member, and our picture study often 
stressed the moral or historical theme 
rather than the esthetic. Weisgerber’s 
Birth of our Nation’s Flag stands out 
in memory probably with more vivid- 
ness than does Botticelli’s Spring. 


Against this memory of content and 
method of art courses in force not so 
many years ago, the high school art 
courses of today stand in sharp con- 
trast with their richness and power to 
stimulate an appreciation of art in its 
many forms and to make this apprecia- 
tion function in every day life. The 
unlimited possibilities of the art 
courses for release, for stimulation and 
for unobtrusive guidance of the cre- 
ative impulse result from the new ob- 
jectives for art instruction, and from 
the recognition of definite interdepen- 
dence between art and the other 
courses of the high school curriculum. 


Of the seven curricula for secondary 
school art cited for their excellence by 
Professor Bruner’s committee, five 
were available to me for inspection. 
On these five curricula of art instruc- 
tion in Baltimore, Denver, Detroit, 
Long Beach, California, and St. Louis 
are based my generalizations about the 
offerings through art courses for the 
high school boy and girl of today. 
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Following this summary account 
thus gathered of trends, objectives, and 
methods of the modern secondary 
school art curricula, as librarians we 
shall want to consider the question: 
What content of children’s literature 
will equip the high school pupil to cope 
with problems arising in his art 
courses? Can children’s literature 
equip him intellectually and emotion- 
ally for the richest experience in his 
art interests in high school? In other 
words: What should be the pupil’s 
book background for his art course? 


Our interest in the content of the 
fine art curricula is in knowing what 
schools are teaching about art and how 
they are doing it; this information is 
essential to provision of a book back- 
ground for the elementary pupil’s art 
courses in high school. The subject 
most commonly offered in these cur- 
ricula is: Art history and apprecia- 
tion, including the following forms of 
expression, drawing and painting, 
In ap- 
preciation courses, the pupil considers 
the art in relation to the culture of the 
age which it expresses, and to the de- 
gree in which it reflects the social and 
economic status, and the mental and 
spiritual development of the people. 
Art is viewed as being the outgrowth 
of the universal desire for self-expres- 
sion and is tested critically for the 
satisfaction it provides for the specific 
needs, whether they be decoration, of 
worship or of emotional outlet. The 
child’s sensitiveness to the art’s beauty 
and adequacy is in part dependent 
upon his appreciation of its historical 
significance. This appreciation implies 
an active sense of the fitness of things, 
and contributes to a major objective 
in art education, namely, development 
of good taste and discrimination in re- 
lation to one’s personal and to one’s 
civic environment and possessions.* 
The pupil will recognize the forces in 
modern life which influence the form 
art assumes, and will thus cultivate 
sensitiveness to beauty in modern 
architectural forms, in painting, in 
sculpture and in craft forms. In this 


architecture and sculpture. 
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connection, will not the child’s interest 
in streamline design for transporta- 
tion soon necessitate production of a 
book on the subject adequate for chil- 
dren? 

The pupil’s activity in appreciation 
courses is frequently limited to reading 
in the field of social history, to collect- 
ing material having illustrative value, 
and to discussion. Have we books 
available to children which meet the 
requirements of the art appreciation 
courses? (See lists.) 


A second subject frequently offered 
in art curricula is that of design; its 
presentation develops a knowledge of 
the basic elements in art education ac- 
cording to the vocabulary formulated 
in 1929 by the Committee on Termin- 
ology of the Federated Council on Art 
Education. Design includes study of 
the basic elements of line; form; light 
and dark, constituting tone; color and 
texture. The major principles in art 
education, namely, repetition, rhythm, 
proportion, balance, emphasis must 
also be employed before a satisfactory 
answer can be found to the questions: 
What is art? What constitutes beauty? 


In his quest for answer to these 
questions, the pupil is led to realize 
that the same elements of beauty are 
common to all the arts—to music, to 
poetry, to dancing, and to the space 
arts. The distinction between repro- 
duction, and representation and cre- 
ation in all art forms becomes real to 
him as he senses the artist’s purpose. 
Can children’s books provide a foun- 
dation for the high school pupil’s 
understanding of art and of beauty? 
What books will he remember which 
observe the laws of design, which pos- 
sess rhythm, clarity of idea, good pro- 
portion, repetition, balance, beauty of 
line, which produce a feeling or mood; 
in short, what books satisfactorily meet 
the art test? 


A third division often found in the 
art curricula is that of commercial art; 
it involves selection and adaptation of 
the foregoing divisions of the curricula. 
Courses in the art of the home, the 
design of costume, and design and con- 
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struction of stage-craft, of pottery and 
of miscellaneous crafts are also in- 
cluded in the art curricula. 

A popular introductory project in 
art designed to ascertain the pupil’s 
technical equipment, his personality, 
and his interests requires him to give 
spontaneous, graphic expression to an 
idea or to an experience. Not infre- 
quently the high school pupil chooses 
to portray impressions received from 
his reading. I have chosen almost at 
random brief selections from children’s 
literature for the measure in which 
they meet the art test we propose: 

“Handkerchiefs flutter. Hands and 
hats wave in the air. Good-by! Good- 
by! The liner is moving, stern first, 
out into the Hudson River. The husky 
little tug-boats puff away at their work. 
Some push, others pull the great liner 
out into the river. The liner’s pro- 
pellors, turning at half-speed, churn 
the water white as they help the tug- 
boats. 


“How little the tug-boats look. Like 
ants, pushing and tugging a caterpillar 
many times bigger than they.’”* 


“Have you ever stood in Illinois or 
Iowa and watched the late summer 
wind or the early fall wind running 
across a big cornfield? It looks as if 
a big, long blanket were being spread 
out for dancers to come and dance on. 
If you look close and if you listen close 
you can see the corn fairies come danc- 
ing and singing—sometimes.”® 


“This is night’s own trailing wind 
That goes by in blue mist 
When morning wakes. 
This is not smoke from chimneys 
No fire breathes and puffs it out 
Across the sun. 
This is autumn on an October 

morning. . . 

Early hills, 
Fields in a veil.’ 


“Under the arched gate of a city 
wall, a group of people stood watching 
the road that wound down the moun- 


tain and off across the plain. The 
road lay dusty and white in Septem- 
ber sunshine, and the eyes of the 
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watchers followed it easily until it hid 
itself in a vast forest that filled half 
the valley. On the point where road 
— met, the sharpest eyes were 
fixed.””* 


“Three minutes later Rover, very 
well pleased with himself and rewarded 
by a pat from Jeanne, settled down 
again at his post close beside her, 
watching the assembled herd; the 
wood pigeons, whom the dog’s swift 
rush had startled into silence, once 
more took up their cooing; the thrush 
whistled on the poplar, the cuckoo 
flitted here and there, calling every 
little while to let people know just 
where he was; an oriole flew by, that 
brilliant cherry-thief, yellower than 
gold and quite as rare, singing one per- 
fect phrase in his pure voice, and dis- 
appeared again, just like some great 
concert artist overwhelmed with en- 
gagements.”® 


Hugh Mearns, author of Creative 
Youth, heartily endorses the text: “All 
God’s chilluns got wings” as an under- 
lying concept of art education; he 
would guide, not direct, the ways of the 
aspiring artists. Opportunity for full 
play of the child’s creative spirit plus 
conscious or unconscious use of his 
book background is granted in another 
popular art project: original designs 
for mural paintings. The controlled 
aspects of creative work are illustrated 
in the pupil’s respect for the law of 
murals: he selects subjects of perma- 
nent interest, his treatment suggests 
enduring quality, and he gives recog- 
nition to the relation of the mural to 
the structure it decorates.® 

Will the boy or girl familiar with the 
last chapter in Dr. Baker’s new book 
on astronomy, When the Stars Come 
Out, have to seek far for inspiration for 
theme and feeling requisite for the 
mural he is to design? In this account 
of man’s ever-changing, ever-enlarging 
conception of the nature of the universe, 
is suggested a sweeping panorama be- 
ginning with the Greek sun god’s daily 
drive across the sky, including the 
Egyptian’s account of the sun’s daily 
voyage in a boat, touching upon Coper- 
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nicus, a shadowy figure with flowing 
robes and mathematical instruments 
who “set the sun instead of the earth 
as the center of the universe” and on 
down to the science of astronomy of to- 
day with its light-year, the measure of 
nearly six million million miles, and 
the Milky Way, the new boundary of 
the universe, and galaxies of stars, our 
own being “just one of millions which 
spread out thru the depths of space 
as far as the largest telescope can pene- 
trate”. Will not the pupil, fired by 
Dr. Baker’s account, envisage the push- 
ing out of age-set boundaries and in 
the mural convey a sense of wonder 
and amazement that today “we on our 
tiny world can look out millions of 
light-years into space, and picture even 
imperfectly this great scheme of 
things.” 

Lettering employed in art projects 
sends us back at times to the A B C 
books. Do these books meet the art 
test in beauty of line, good taste and 
general requirements of organization? 


A B C book designed and cut on wood 
by C. B. Falls. Doubleday, 
1930. The alphabet is cut on 
wood blocks and printed in 
brilliant colors; good feeling 
and simplicity and strength of 
line. Example: an atmosphere 
of bleakness is sensed in “V is 
for Vulture”. 

Reed, W. M. Stars for Sam. Har- 
court, 1931. Included for the 
good sense of humor and for 
the atmosphere in the Initial 
letters for every chapter. 

Towsley, Lena. All around the alpha- 
bet. Farrar. 1933. (Illustrated 
with photographs illustrating 
the daily activites of small 
children; the time-honored “Z 
is for Zebra” gives place to “Z 
for Zipper” with which the 
little girl draws tight her coat). 


This brief survey of selected art proj- 
ects may suggest the potential contri- 
bution of books to accomplishment in 
secondary school art. To be acceptable 
for this use, however, background books 
must be measured by the same criteria 
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for beauty that are applied to other 
forms of art; to repeat a few of the re- 
quirements: they must have beauty of 
line and form, appropriate color and 
tone, balance and proportion, rhythm 
and variety. 

The following list of books has been 
selected as an illustrative book back- 
ground for the secondary school in the 
subject of art. 


GENERAL 


ART APPRECIATION AND HISTORY 


Collins, M. R. and Riley, O. L. Art 
appreciation for junior and senior 
high schools. Harcourt, 1931. 

Gardner, Helen. Understanding the 
arts. Harcourt, 1932. 

Gibson, Katharine. Goldsmith of Flor- 
ence. Macmillan, 1929. 

Hillyer, V. M. and Huey, E. G. A 
child’s history of art. Appleton, 
1934. 

Whitcomb, I. P. Young people’s story 
of art. Dodd, 1929. 


SPECIAL SUBJECTS 


ARCHITECTURE AND BUILDING 


Barstow, C. L. Famous building; rev. 
ed. Century, 1932. 

Bryant, L. M. Children’s book of 
celebrated buildings. Appleton- 
Century. 

Chamberlain, J. F. How we are shel- 
tered. Macmillan, 1924. 

Lamprey, Louise. Wonder tales of 
architecture. Stokes, 1927. 

Lamprey, Louise. All the ways of 
building. Macmillan, 1933. 

Morgan, Alfred. The story of the 
skyscraper. Farrar, 1934. 

Naumberg, E. H., Lambert, Clara, and 
Mitchell, L. S. Skyscraper. John 


y. 
Petersham, Maud and Petersham, 


Miska. Story book of the things we 
use: Houses. . .. Winston, 1933. 

Verpilleux, E. A. Picture book of 
houses. Macmillan. 


CLAY MODELING. (Instruction). 


Wheeler, |. M. Playing with clay. 
Macmillan, 1927. 


DRAWING AND PAINTING. 


(Instruction). 

Blake, Vernon. Drawing for children 
and others. Oxford Univ. Press, 
1927. 

Dow, A. W. Composition. 
day. 

Furniss, Dorothy. Drawing for be- 
ginners. Bridgman, 1928. 


Double- 
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PAINTING 


Armstrong, M. D. The paint box. 
Macmillan, 1931. 

Bacon, Mrs. M. S. H. Pictures every 
child should know. Doubleday. 

Barstow, C. L. Famous pictures; rev. 
ed. Appleton—Century, 1930. 

Berry, A. M. Art for children. Boni, 
1929. 

Conway, A. E. Children’s book of art. 
Macmillan, 1909. 

Hare, T. L., ed. Masterpieces in color; 
monographs on the work of great 
artists. 29 v. Stokes. 

Hurll, E. M., ed. Riverside art series; 
pictures from the works of the 
great masters. 12 v. Houghton, 
1899-1902. 

Irwin, Grace. Trail-blazers of Ameri- 
can art. Harper, 1930. 


SCULPTURE 


Barstow, C. L. Famous sculpture; 
new rev. ed. Appleton-Century, 
1932. 

Bryant, L. M. Children’s book of 
celebrated sculpture. Appleton-Cen- 
tury, 1923. 

Fowler, H. N. and Fowler, N. B. Pic- 
ture book of sculpture. Macmillan, 
1929. 
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From the Outside Looking In 


By MRS. PAUL G. BURT, Trustee, Public Library, Hinsdale 


How does the children’s librarian 
feel when adult education, adequate 
financial support, the place of the li- 
brary in a changing social order, and 
all such topics occupy the professional 
limelight? I think I know. As a 
chairman in the Illinois Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, after all the 
mighty topics of the day, such as school 
education, leisure time, legislation and 
public health have been dealt with on 
the program in a thundering fashion, 
Mrs. Burt is graciously allowed to say 
a few words on children’s reading, a 
seemingly innocuous and relatively un- 
important subject in comparison with 
all that has gone before. I have learned 
to be grateful for that tail end of the 
program. Then I can say, “Exactly, it 
is just because of these great questions 
of the day that children’s reading is 
significant” and I continue my story 
from there, doing my modest best to 
thunder, too! 


And I am quite serious about it—for 
I am firmly convinced that, if these 


great questions are ever to have a sat- 
isfactory solution, it will be because the 
children, having acquired the necessary 
attitudes, habits and techniques at an 
early age, will have learned how to ap- 
proach and master them in a natural, 
orderly way. Children’s reading is one 
of the first steps to a successful, in- 
telligent and enjoyable adult life. If 
such a life is desirable and we want to 
do our part in making it possible, we 
must begin at the beginning early and 
keep it up. 

Children’s library work is not an end 
in itself but the means to a greater ob- 
jective. It is the very foundation of 
successful public library work. It is 
not its purpose only to provide and 
circulate a lot of books among the chil- 
dren; it must also do its share toward 
developing those necessary attitudes, 
habits and techniques which will carry 
over successfully into adult life. 

It also occurs to me that public li- 


brary service is a little more defensible 
if it is offered equally to all the chil- 
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dren. It is not enough to open up a 
library and say, “Here it is, open to 
all.” Remember the use of books is an 
acquired habit. The children must 
either be led to the books or the books 
taken to them and the children trained 
in their use. Haven’t the children’s 
librarians a natural obligation to seek 
some form of co-operation with the pub- 
lic school whereby their services are 
made available to all the children? 
Taxes for the benefit of all are justifi- 
able, but not for a few. The founda- 
tion for our whole library service will 
naturally continue then to be included 
in any bid for public favor and support. 

The subject of adult education is 
very much with us. It is intriguing 
and full of possibilities. While ap- 
plauding it and doing all one can to 
advance it, a skeptic, in checking over 
her observation and experience, is 
bound to admit that, after all, adult 
education includes class work in ele- 
mentary domestic science, English, 
civics, mathematics, Diesel engines, and 


so on, in which the library has only a 
small and supplementary part and that 
the real, reading public is relatively a 


small one. By and large, people are 
not actually hungering and thirsting 
after righteousness in the way of self- 
improvement through reading. They 
are having a pretty fair time of it in 
spite of the drouth, hard times and the 
New Deal. “Life is so full of a num- 
ber of things’—mundane duties, card 
parties, church, lodge and school activi- 
ties, plenty of light fiction at the li- 
brary—that there is no time or desire 
to fill its awful vacuity. 


The average adult still thinks of his 
schooling as finished, done with. Most 
of our organizations, service groups 
and institutions are trying to get him 
to mend his ways and break down his 
natural resistance against using his 
leisure time profitably and they are 
having some success, but I still pin my 
hope for even greater success on the 
chance of catching him early and 
bringing him up the way he should go. 

Even our best schools and children’s 
rooms are turning out graduates who 
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often read a very great deal but to no 
purpose whatsoever, cultural or practi- 
cal. The “illiteracy of the literate” is 
no joke. The cynical conclusions of 
the advertisers are only too well demon- 
strated. A lot of reading is no substi- 
tute for independent judgment and ac- 
tion. Can children’s librarians do more 
to foster intellectual independence? Is 
there anything in present-day chil- 
dren’s work which tends to prevent the 
children from growing mentally and 
emotionally? Childish books and child- 
ish attitudes must be put aside some 
time. “The child is father to the 
man.” Is it not the part of the chil- 
dren’s librarian to attempt to see “the 
whole man” and to try to establish such 
life patterns in the children as will 
carry over into adulthood in order to 
make it richer and more effective. In 
the quantity and quality of our adult 
library service will be found the final 
valuation of our children’s work. And 
because of her early contribution to its 
success or failure, the children’s li- 
brarian should be the first to apply the 
critical eye and the measuring stick to 
the whole social result in order to im- 
prove her own technique. 


I am confident that our best chil- 
dren’s work is that which is best inte- 
grated with the whole library service. 
Is it not possible for it to become too 
specialized? If I were a public library 
executive, I believe I would be inclined 
to guard against too much specializa- 
tion and would revolve the staff consid- 
erably. The cataloger might be given 
the job of teaching the school classes 
the use of her catalog and the ordinary 
reference tools; the reference librarian 
might well meet the oncoming adults 
in the children’s room and incidently 
do some first-class reference work 
among the fertile-minded junior 
highs; and it has long been my con- 
tention that the children’s librarian 
can never know too much outside her 
own special field. I would put her in 
the reference room, behind the loan 
desk and then send her outside the 
library to meet the public on its own 
ground. Her capacity for living would 
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have been the first test in giving her 
her job and ever afterwards I would 
encourage her to “grow in grace and 
wisdom” for in the depth and richness 
of her experience depends largely our 
final results in library work. 

May I say just a little about this 
meeting the public on its own ground? 
I’ve learned a bit about it and can per- 
haps explain it best by relating a little 
experience I once had. I had been in- 
vited to speak before a small group. 
The woman who asked me was charm- 
ing, intelligent, well-informed and in- 
terested in books. I was simply 
delighted with so much receptivity and 
prepared a paper in my best style for 
the occasion. Alas, when the day came, 
I found myself facing an assorted 
group of country women plus about two 
dozen children of various ages. The 
children were expectant but the moth- 
ers a little hostile and suspicious. I 
knew right away that that paper was 
all wrong, but what to do? A good 


little librarian, I had taken a handful 


of book lists with me and a basket of 
books. The books I hastily passed out 
to the children and somehow managed 
to shuffle that beastly paper into the 
book lists, and then as I carried on an 
animated conversation on quilt making, 
I prayed, “Oh Lord, what can I do 
now ?” 

Finally an elderly woman gave me a 
clue. In picking up one of my books, 
she opined that she rather liked poetry, 
that she used to read it to the children 
when she taught the country school. 
Well, in my Indiana girlhood, I had 
met James Whitcomb Riley a few times 
and had visited in Greenfield. I also 
knew plenty of his verses. That was 
my talk; Riley was their poet, too. We 
had a common ground. I finally 
reached the point where I felt safe in 
mentioning a few other books. The re- 
sult was that instead of remaining re- 
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sentful of the town woman and her 
possible high-faluting notions, I was 
accepted and invited to come again. 


We librarians are inclined to take 
all we know with us the first time, per- 
haps anticipating that there will prob- 
ably be no other. The average layman 
is a non-reader, irritated by our book- 
ishness. He calls us “high brow.” He 
may be attracted to the library if he is 
made to feel at ease and comfortable 
the first time he meets a librarian. Her 
simplicity and humanity in discussing 
the progressive steps in children’s read- 
ing and illustrating with well known 
standards about which he has heard 
will do far more to win his approval 
than all our ecstasies about the latest 
Newbery prize or description of 
twenty-five of the most approved books 
for ages one to ninety. 


And, another matter. The whole 
field of children’s reading is so tied up 
with school education, child psychology 
and parent education that the chil- 
dren’s librarian should be well in- 
formed and conversant on these sub- 
jects. She cannot expect to serve the 
schools very intelligently if she does 
not understand their teaching methods. 
Too many bright and very sensitive 
adolescents are turned away from the 
library because a too matter-of-fact 
librarian has snubbed their first falter- 
ing inquiries into new pastures. Little 
events have such a way of becoming 
important. These crucial contacts will 
either send the children away happy 
and satisfied or they will never be seen 
again. 


Have I at all indicated that I feel 
the children’s librarian holds a rather 
unique position in our present state of 
library affairs? This position will 
probably be strengthened as she accepts 
the wider view theory and adjusts her 
own equipment to meet it. 
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How the Children Fare in Illinois 
By ELIZABETH BURR, Children’s Librarian, Lincoln Library, Springfield 


As we read and study the survey 
that was made in the spring and early 
summer by the Library Extension Di- 
vision, we come to the conclusion that 
the child wishing to read fares rather 
well in the state of Illinois. In fact it 
is easily seen that our child fares rather 
better than his mother or father or 
other adult. 

It was a lesson in geography to me 
as I studied the report. According to 
the Library Extension Division statis- 
tical reports there are thirteen classes 
of libraries grouped according to the 
population of the village, town or city 
in which they are located. Illinois has 
two hundred and seventy-three libraries 
reporting in this survey, ranging from 
eight libraries in class two of 50,001 
to 110,000 population, down to thirty 
libraries in class thirteen of less than 
1,000 population. Class ten with 
2,001-3,000 population heads the list 
numerically with thirty-six libraries. 


The data that was gathered which 
has especially to do with us as chil- 
dren’s librarians consisted of the fol- 


lowing items: Book collections, in- 
cluding children’s books in the library, 
children’s books added by years 1929 
through 1933, and the total with- 
drawals 1929-1933; juvenile circula- 
tion from 1929 to 1933; school loans; 
and the quality of the juvenile collec- 
tion as checked with the children’s list 
of the A. L. A. Catalog 1926-1931, the 
1932 and 1933 Booklist juveniles and 
the Library Extension Division list. 
The A. LZ. A. catalog contains three 
hundred titles, the 1932 Booklist, 
forty-four, the 1933 Booklist, forty-five 
titles and the Library Extension list is 
made up of three hundred and ten 
titles for home and school use—alto- 
gether rather a comprehensive survey. 
First as to the circulation figures— 
which, though we admit it or not, are 
of paramount interest to us, as they 
are our one concrete check as to what 
we do—it is interesting to see how in 
library after library there has been a 
steady growth since 1929 in the num-* 


ber of books given out each year. In 
many cases the growth has been phe- 
nomenal. In class two, gains over the 
five-year period range from 78,000 for 
one library to 5,000. Library after 
library shows that the juvenile circula- 
tion has felt the same impetus from 
the stress of the times that has sent 
adult circulation sky-high. Circulation 
figures in other libraries have re- 
mained more or less steady with a 
slight gain one year and perhaps a loss 
the next. There are also libraries re- 
porting that show a decided loss over 
this same period of years. The phe- 
nomenal gains seem to come most often 
in the larger libraries. 

There seem to be as many ways to 
handle the problem of school loans as 
there are libraries reporting. Several 
libraries have permanent collections in 
the schools ranging from one hundred 
and forty to thirteen hundred books. 
The majority of libraries send collec- 
tions varying from twenty-five to four 
hundred volumes which are changed 
once or twice a year. Other collections 
consist of as few as twelve books and 
are changed every two weeks. One 
library reports that they send as many 
as desired and change them whenever 
desired. It seems that we are being of 
specific help to the schools. However, 
we must remember that our service to 
those who come to us must not be 
handicapped and lend to the schools 
only what can be spared without affect- 
ing our book collections. 


It was encouraging to see the number 
of libraries over the state which have 
bought new books during this last five 
year period. In fact, there were very 
few which had made no purchases 
and many whose purchases increased 
steadily. During the last two years, 
however, the book buying has been cur- 
tailed in many libraries. The number 
of libraries reporting no discards was 
a mystery to me—how do they keep 
their books from wearing out? Per- 
haps the juvenile records are not kept 
separate from the adult. 
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Now as to our book collections. I 
have left the consideration of these to 
the last purposely. For after all, books 
are our stock in trade and on them 
depends our ultimate success. The 
number of books in the collection is 
not the deciding factor as to the num- 
ber of books circulated. Statistics from 
library after library proves this. How- 
ever, it is interesting to note that 
thirty-one of the two hundred and 
seventy-three libraries contain more 
than 4,000 volumes. It would have 
been fun to figure how large our aver- 
age library would be in the state—but 
I didn’t have an adding machine close 
by. The largest title collection is that 
of Peoria with 35,233 volumes. 

However, the size of the collection is 
not nearly as important as its balance. 
A sample budget in Miss Power’s Li- 
brary Service for Children for the in- 
itial collection of a new library, sug- 
gests the purchase of five hundred 
volumes of fiction, two hundred and 
fifty picture books, fairy tales and easy 
reading books, three hundred volumes 
of classed books and fifteen volumes of 
reference books. In this first purchase, 
fiction was practically fifty per cent, but 
established libraries should not have 
this high percentage of fiction. The 
collection should be well balanced, with 
enough books in each class to give suf- 
ficient material on each subject. Many 
libraries need more non-fiction to round 
out and balance. 

Now as to the quality of the collec- 
tions. Per cents were figured for all 
four lists that were checked so that 
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large and small collections can be 
judged alike. The highest percentage 
seems to fall most consistently in the 
group of the Library Extension Divi- 
sion list. This is composed of basic 
books, while the others were lists of 
more recent books. It is encouraging 
to note the number of titles that are 
purchased from these particular ap- 
proved lists. However, it seems to me 
that there is left a large margin of op- 
portunity for improved book selection. 
The lists checked totalled seven hun- 
dred titles. In libraries that have large 
collections it seems that we should in- 
clude a very high percentage of these 
titles. There are some who do and 
some who don’t. 

In smaller collections, book selection 
is almost more important than where 
we have many books. Surely here, too, 
the percentage of books chosen from 
approved lists should be high. 

There is, too, the question of dupli- 
cation of titles. By far the greater part 
of a children’s collection consists of 
duplicates of classic and standard books. 
New titles should be brought conserva- 
tively. One of the greatest contribu- 
tions children’s librarians can make to 
the profession is their influence on 
book selection and book production. Of 
course the ideal situation is to read 
each book before purchase. However, 
when this can’t be done professional 
lists should be used. So let the good 
work go on and let us attempt to use 
more and more all possible aids so that 
our children’s books will be selected 
wisely. 


Understanding Our Own Country 


By AGATHA L. SHEA, Director of Children’s Work for Branches, Public Library, Chicago 


The following bibliography was pre- 
sented by Miss Shea, who commented 
briefly about the titles listed. The 
books chosen present in various ways 
the historical, mechanical and social 
development of the United States. 

Only titles published within the last 
three years were considered. 


TRAVEL 


Dalgliesh. America travels. Macmillan, 
1933. $2.00. 


Mitchell. Manhattan, now and long ago. 
Macmillan, 1934. $3.50. 

Peck. Roundabout America. Harper, 
1933. $38.50. 


HISTORY 


Emerson. Old New York for young New 
Yorkers. Dutton, 1932. $3.00. 

Hartman. These United States. Mac- 
millan, 1982. $5.00. 

Huberman. We the people. Harper, 1932. 
$3.50. 

Lawson. Hail Columbia. Doubleday, 1931. 
$2.50. 

Mitchell. North America. Macmillan, 
1931. $3.50. 
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MECHANICAL 


Bock. What makes the wheels go round. 
Macmillan, 1931. $2.50. 

Bormann. Bridges. Macmillan, 
$2.00. 

Henry. 


1934. 


Trains. Bobbs, 1934. $2.50. 

Lent. Diggers and builders. Macmillan, 
1931. $2.00. 

Lent. Wide road ahead. Macmillan, 1934. 
$2.00. 

Naumberg. Skyscraper. Day, 1933. $2.00. 

Studley. Learning to fly for the Navy. 
Macmillan, 1931. $2.00. 


BIOGRAPHY 


Charnley. Jean Lafitte, gentleman smug- 
gler. Viking, 1934. $2.50. 

Ferris. Here comes Barnum. Harcourt, 
1932. $2.50. 

James. Courageous heart. Bobbs, 1934. 
$2.00. 

Lisitzky. Thomas Jefferson. Viking, 1933. 
$2.50. 

Meigs. Invincible Louisa. Little, 1933. 
$2.00. 

Moses. Franklin D. Roosevelt. Appleton, 
1933. $1.75. 


FICTION 


Allee. House of her own. Houghton, 
1934. $2.00. 
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Carr. Children of the covered wagon. 
Crowell, 1934. $2.00. 
Coatsworth. Away goes Sally. 
millan, 1934. $2.00. 
Field. Calico bush. 
$2.50. 

Gale. Katrina van Ost and the silver 
rose. Putnam, 1934. $2.00. 
Hawthorne. Tabitha of Lonely House. 
Appleton, 1934. $2.00. 
Hewes. Glory of the seas. 
$2.00. 

Hunt. Lucinda, a little girl of 1860. 
Stokes, 1934. $1.75. 

Knox. Graycaps. Doubleday, 1932. $2.00. 
Meader. Lumberjack. Harcourt, 1934. 
$2.50. 

Means. Bowlful of stars. 
1934. $2.00. 

Medary. Prairie anchorage. 
1933. $2.00. 

Meigs. Swift rivers. Little, 1932. 
Parton. Tabitha Mary. Viking, 
$2.00. 

Snedeker. Town of the fearless. Double- 
day, 1931. $2.50. 
Sterne. No surrender. 
$2.00. 

Swift. Railroad to freedom. Harcourt, 
1932. $2.50. 

Williamson. 
1932. $2.00. 


Mac- 


Macmillan, 1933. 


Knopf, 1933. 


Houghton, 
Longmans, 


$2.00. 
1933. 


Duffield, 1932. 


Flood fighters. Houghton, 


Bridge of International Friendship 
By MARGARET SHAW, Children’s Librarian, East Bluff Branch Library, Peoria 


In our country where children of all 
races and classes are being trained to- 
gether, it is important to realize their 
mutual necessities as well as their mu- 
tual differences. To this enforced re- 
lationship with unchosen companions, 
sympathy brings richness and apprecia- 
tion; while ignorance and misunder- 
standing bring disaster. The education 
of a child determines the degree of his 
adult sympathy and intelligence. Miss 
Essie Chamberlain says in the English- 
Journal of May, 1933, “The future 
happiness of the world depends upon 
the development of international mind- 
edness by its youth and that attitude 
must come largely through reading.” 


The books which I have listed are 
some which may further a friendly feel- 
ing between children of all countries. 
Most of these books are modern and 
portray the lives of the various peoples 
- their native dress, at work and at 
play. 


The boys and girls who are reading 
in our libraries today are those who 
must face the problems of tomorrow. 
What more can we hope for them than 
an open mind and a sympathetic heart 
which understands life, however and 
wherever it is expressed. 


AFRICA 


Berry. Juma of the hills. 
1932. $2.00. 
The adventures of a little hill girl in 
her native village and in the city on the 
plain. (3) 


Best. Son of the whiteman. Doubleday, 
1931. $2.00. 

Much information about the customs 
and superstitions of different tribes of 
Africa is disclosed by adventurous Jerry, 
son of a government officer in Africa. (4) 


Seabrook. Colette and Baba in Timbuc- 
too. Coward, 1933. $2.00. 

Colette, the little French girl, with the 
aid of Baba, the son of a Touareg chief, 
explores the ancient city of Timbuc- 
too. (3) 


Harcourt, 
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ARABIA 


Carpenter. Our little friends of the 
Arabian desert. American Book Co., 
1931. 75 cents. 


A boy and girl of the Arabian desert 
are followed through a year’s adven- 
tures. (2) 


BRITISH EMPIRE 


Ryan. When I was a girl in Australia. 
Lothrop, 1932. $1.25. 


In this story of her girlhood the author 
discusses home and school life, customs, 
queer birds, animals, and plants of her 
native country. (3) 


Phillips. Gay Madelon. 
Houghton, 1931. $2.00. 


Gay Madelon visits her relatives in 
Quebec. The children in their play give 
us true glimpses of French Canadian 
life. (3) 


(Canada). 


Savery. Pippin’s house. 
Longmans, 1931. $1.50. 


Pippin, a blind boy, and his little Eng- 
lish companion make friends with the 
Admiral. (3) 


(East Anglia). 


Bose. Totaram. 
1933. $2.00. 


The story of a village boy in India of 
today written with an appreciation of the 
colorful background, the _ superstitions 
and customs of that country. (3) 


(India). Macmillan, 


Winslow. Our little Burmese cousin. 
(India). Page, 1931. $1.00. 


The story of the little Burmese girl Ma 
Shwe and of the young boy Maung Aung 
in the same village. (3) 


Wyckoff. 
1933. $2.00. 


Jothy. (India). Longmans, 


Jothy lives in a jungle village in South 
India and the opportunity of attending 
a mission school brings real happiness to 
her and her family. An excellent picture 
of the Indian life. 


Harper. Windy island. (New Zealand). 
Doubleday, 1931. $2.00. 


Bob Cornish, a sheep herder, in his 
strong love for his country portrays an 
excellent picture of the life and customs 
of New Zealand. (4) 


Dalgliesh. Relief’s rocker. (Nova Scotia). 
Macmillan, 1932. $1.75. 


Glimpses of everyday living centered in 
a little girl, Relief Tucker, and her old- 
fashioned rocker. (2) 
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CHINA 


Ayscough. Firecracker land. Houghton, 
1932. $3.00. 


Memories of a happy childhood in China 
have made this book very realistic. It 
deals with China of yesterday and to- 
day. (4) 


Buck. The young revolutionist. Day, 
1932. $3.00. 


Authentic picture of Chinese youth torn 
by strife between the old and the new 
view of life. (4) 


Flack. Story of Ping. Viking, 1933. 
$1.00. 


Ping, a Peking duckling, lives on a 
houseboat on the Yangtze river. An in- 
teresting picture of Chinese river life 
told with a keen sense of humor. (1). 
Lattimore. Little Pear. Harcourt, 1931. 

$2.00. 

Little Pear and his friends. 

1934. $2.00. 

Stories of a happy five year old boy 
whose natural curiosity led him into many 
adventures, (2) 


Harcourt, 


Lewis. Young Fu of the upper Yangtze. 
Winston, 1932. $2.50. 
The realistic life of Young Fu, who 
worked as apprentice in a copper shop in 
Chungking. (Newbery prize for 1933). (4) 


Sowers. Lin Foo and Lin Ching. Cro- 
well, 1932. $1.50. 
Two orphan children, after being mis- 
treated, leave their home to live with a 
cousin. (2) 


ESKIMO 


Doone. Nuvat the brave, 
Robinson Crusoe. Macrae, 
$2.00. 

An Eskimo boy known by his com- 
rades as a coward proved, when necessity 

arose, to be the hero of the camp. (3) 


an Eskimo 
1934. 


FINLAND 


Byrne. With Mikko through Finland. 
McBride, 1932. $2.50. 
The travels of a brother and sister who 
journey over Finland and Lapland with 
an old pedlar called Mikko. (4) 


FRANCE 


Brann. Yann and his island. Macmillan, 
1932. $1.75. 
Yann lived on a small island near the 
Breton coast. Finding a message in the 
ship-in-a-bottle started adventures. (3) 
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Brink. Anything can happen on the river! 
Macmillan, 1934. $1.75. 


Jacques, a little orphan boy, obtains 
work on the river in order to look for 
the family’s lost barge. (4) 


Chamoud. Picture tales from the French. 
Stokes, 1933. $1.25. 


Folk tales of the different provinces of 
France are told by grandpere. (2) 


Ludmann. Hansi the stork. Whitman, 
1932. $1.00. 

Simple story of Hansi, a stork with a 
broken wing, and Yorri, the little boy 
with whom he stayed in an Alsatian vill- 
age. (1) 


Mulvaney. Joan and Pierre. Doubleday, 
1931. $2.00. 


Joan, a little American girl, and Pierre, 
her French cousin, sight-see and play 
in France. (1) 


Olcott. Jean and Fanchon. Silver, 1931. 
80 cents. 

Into this story of Jean’s and Fanchon’s 
happy doings a great deal of French his- 
tory, legends, and customs is intro- 
duced. (3) 


GERMANY 


Harper. When I was a girl in Bavaria. 
Lothrop, 1932. $1.25. 
Life in Munich with its art, education 
and good times as seen by the author 
when a young girl. (3) 


Hill. Rudi of the Toll Gate. 
1932. $1.75. 


The story of a present-day boy Rudi, 
who lives with his mother and grand- 
father in a tower of the main gate of an 
old medieval town in Germany. (3) 


Macmillan, 


Lehman. Milly and her village. Mac- 
millan, 1931. $1.50. 
A story of customs and manners of a 
present-day town on the Rhine. (3) 


Olcott. Karl and Gretel. 
80 cents. 
Another book of Virginia Olcott’s series, 
showing native life and customs in Ger- 
many. Slight plot. (3) 


Silver, 1932. 


Peck. Young Germany. McBride, 1931. 
$2.50. 
The author portrays the youth of Ger- 
many at work and play. (4) 


Siebe. The Hay Village children. Hough- 
ton, 1932. $2.00. 

This recent translation by F. J. Olcott 
retains the humorous and pathetic hap- 
penings of little German boys and 
girls. (3) 
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HUNGARY 


Finta. The herdboy of Hungary. Har- 
per, 1933. $2.50. 

Since Sandor refused to study, he was 
sent to the country to be trained as a 
herdboy. During many amusing and 
pathetic trials Sandor decides schooling 
would be a pleasure. (4) 


McNeer. ‘Tinka, Minka, 
Knopf, 1931. $1.75. 
Three cunning little girls who live in 
Hungary with their parents who are 

toymakers. (1) 


and Linka. 


ITALY 
Brock. The greedy goat. 
$1.75. 

Anna Marie, a bad goat whose pranks 
are told in an amusing way. (1) 
Brandeis. Little Tony of Italy. Grosset, 

1934. 50 cents. 

Adventures of a little beggar boy of 

Naples and the white dog Tina. 


Nicolina. Macmillian, 1931. 


Knopf, 1931. 


Brann. 
$2.00. 


The story of a little Italian girl who 
lives in the mountain village of Ronta 
near Florence. (3) 


ISLANDS 


Blanding. Stowaways in Paradise. (Ha- 
waii). Cosmopolitan, 1931. $2.50. 


Boys will be intensely interested in the 
diving, the different forms of amusement, 
and the many kinds of fish near Ha- 
waii. (4) 


Bontemps. Popo and Fifina. (Haiti). 


Macmillan, 1932. $1.50. 

Popo and Fifina are two little black 
children who live on the island of Haiti. 
Their story is told vividly and sympa- 
thetically. (3) 


Kahmann. Felita. (Porto Rico). Double- 
day, 1932. $2.00. 


Felita, a little Porto Rican girl, helped 
her family rise from its contended state 
of dependence on others to independ- 
ence. (4) 


Sperry. One day with Manu. (Bora 


Bora). Winston, 1933. $2.00. 


One day with Jambi. (Sumatra). 
ston, 1934. $2.00. 
The colorful illustrations in these books 
help to present boys’ everyday life on the 
islands of the South Seas. (1) 


Tietjens. Boy of the South Seas. 
ard, 1931. $2.50. 


The adventures of Teiki, a young Poly- 
nesian boy, with something of the folk- 
lore and customs of the people of the 
South Seas. (3) 


Win- 


Cow- 
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JAPAN 


LeBert. The Sandman: his Japanese 
stories. Page, 1931. $1.75. 
Fairy tales giving intimate glimpses 
into the Japanese life. (3) 


Means. Rainbow bridge. 
press, 1934. $1.50. 


A Japanese doctor and his family trans- 
ported to Colorado have many difficulties 
adjusting their lives to American ways. 
The Rainbow bridge is symbolic of inter- 
national friendship. (3) 


MEXICO 


Peck. Young Mexico. 
$2.50. 


The interesting markets, open air 
school, and the manner of living in the 
provinces of our fascinating “next door 
neighbor.” This is Mexico of today. (4) 


Friendship 


McBride, 1934. 


Smith. Bee of the cactus country. Hough- 
ton, 1932. $1.75. 
A little Mexican girl who lives with her 
mother, uncle, dog and a parrot in an 
adobe hut. (3) 


Thomas. The burro’s moneybag. Abing- 
don, 1931. $1.00. 
Little Pedro works hard to earn the 
ten pesos necessary to buy a burro. (3) 


NETHERLANDS 
King. Kees and Kleintje. 
1934. $2.00. 


Kees, that jolly little Dutch boy, and 
his pet duck Kleintje have further adven- 
tures which will delight the young read- 
ers of Kees. 


Betje and Jan. 


Whitman, 


Lehman. Coward, 1932. 


A picture of Volendam, an old-fashioned 
town on the Zuyder Zee, as seen through 
the eyes of a small boy and girl. (3) 


Olcott. Klaas and Jansje. Silver, 1933. 
76 cents. 


Klaas and his little cousin Jansje have 
good times together on the farm, at 
school, and on their vacation at the dairy 
farm. (3) 


Peck. Wings over Holland. Macmillan, 
1932. $2.00. 
Hendrik’s adventures in the land of 
waterways and dikes will seem real to an 
American boy. (3) 


PALESTINE 
King. Amnon, a lad of Palestine. Hough- 
ton, 1931. $1.75. 
A story of the good times Amnon had 


with his goat and his shepherd friend 
Ben-Ami. (3) 
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PERSIA 


Mirza. Children of the housetops. Double- 
day, 1931. $2.00. 
By watching Shirin perform her daily 
tasks, the home life of the Persian is 
made real. (4) 


Ratzesberger. 
1933. $1.00. 
The exciting story of a little Persian 
boy surrounded by the romance of the 
making of Oriental rugs. (2) 


Ali Hassan. Whitman, 


POLAND 


Kelly. The Christmas nightingale. 
millan, 1932. $1.25. 


Three stories from Poland describing 
that country’s manner of celebrating 
Christmas. (3) 


Mac- 


ROUMANIA 


Miller. Young Trajan. Doubleday, 1931. 
$2.00. 

A little Roumanian girl, living in an 
industrial school, is able to aid her lover 
Trajan to improve the living conditions 
of their countrymen. (4) 


RUSSIA 


Haskell. Katrinka grows up. 
1932. $2.00. 

Life of a member of the Imperial ballet 
just before and during the Russian revo- 
lution. (Sequel to Katrinka). (4) 

Peter, Katrinka’s brother, Dutton, 1933. 

$2.00. 

Communistic Russia as seen through 
the eyes of Katrinka’s brother Peter, an 
ardent supporter of the cause. (4) 


Dutton, 


Kennell. Vanya of the streets. Harper, 
1931. $2.00. 


A story of Vanya’s struggle for exist- 
ence as a member of one of the “wolf 
packs” of homeless children and the aid 
given him by the Young Pioneers. (4) 


SCANDINAVIA 


Burglon. Children of the soil. 
day, 1933. $2.00. 


Two little Scandinavians with the im- 
aginative aid of a tomte (elf) and hard 
labor help to make a happy farm 
home. (3) 


Double- 


Cautley. Building a house in Sweden. 
Macmillan, 1931. $1.75. 

Moder, Fader Osterman, and the three 
little Ostermans move from crowded 
Stockholm to a country place where the 
children have delightful times. (2) 
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Chevalier. Wandering Monday and other 
days in old Bergen. Macmillan, 1931. 
$1.75. 


Very happy stories of the author’s 
family and home in Norway. (3) 


D’Aulaire. Ola. Doubleday, 1934. $2.00. 


Adventures of Ola, a little Norwegian 
boy, as he travels over the Land of the 
Midnight Sun. (1) 


Geijerstam. 1933. 


$2.00. 
A realistic account of the summer of 


two little Swedish boys spent in a seaside 
village. (3) 


My boys. Viking, 


Hamsun. A Norwegian farm. Lippincott, 
1933. $2.00. 

Life on a Norwegian farm was full of 

work and play for the four young Lange- 
rud children. (3) 


Lattimore. The seven crowns. 
1933. $1.75. 
The little Danish girl Birgit had inter- 
esting shopping trips spending the crowns 
given to her on her birthday. (3) 


Lindegren. Ingrid’s holidays. Longmans, 
1932. $2.00. 

Unexpectedly left without funds while 
her mother is in a sanitarium, Ingrid sup- 
ports herself by working in a factory. 
Realistic story of life of modern girls in 
Sweden. (4) 


Moeschlin. The little boy with the big 
apples. Coward, 1932. $1.75. 

A colorful picture book about Swedish 

life and a little Swedish goat-herd who 

dreamed of owning many, many apples.(1) 


Scott. Kari. Doubleday, 1931. $2.00. 


Kari, a little Norwegian girl, shows an 
individually of mind and character. De- 
lightful and simple style. (3) 


Harcourt, 


SIAM 


Sowers. Nam and Dang. Crowell, 1983. 
$1.50. 


A story of two children of Siam, their 
school-life, the kidnapping of Nam and 
the coming-of-age party of Deng. (3) 


SPAIN 


Mabry. Castles in Spain. Whitman, 1933. 
$1.00. 
This is a whimsical story picturing the 
habits and customs of Spain. Attractive 
illustrations. (3) 


Perkins. Spanish twins. Houghton, 1934. 
$1.75. 

Another twin book. A story of Carlos 

and Filipe, who lived with their aunt 
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Dona Maria in an old inn in southern 
Spain. (3) 


Sawyer. 
$1.75. 
Necessity forces Tono Antonio, a little 
Spanish peasant boy, to travel to the 
city to sell goat’s milk. A charming 
Christmas story. (3) 


Tono Antonio. Viking, 1934. 


SWITZERLAND 


Grew. Peter Swiss. Harper, 1934. $1.75. 

The story of Peterkin, a Swiss boy, 
and his varied experiences in town and 
country, culminating in the reconciliation 
of his two estranged brothers. (4) 


SYRIA 


Purnell. Little Yusuf. Macmillan, 1931. 


$1.75. 

Yusuf, a little Syrian boy, lives on a 
farm but plans for the time when like 
his uncle he can be a trader with a 
caravan and camels. (3) 


MORE THAN ONE COUNTRY 


Cole. A. B. C. book of people. 
1932. $2.50. 
Pictures and descriptions of people in 
different lands. For instance A stands 
for Arab, B for Briton, etc. (3) 


Minton, 


Spending a day in China, Japan, 
Harper, 1932. 


Jean. 
and the Philippines. 
$2.00. 

Story-pictures of the regular daily life 
of boys and girls in three countries of the 

Far East. (3) 


LaVarre. Johnny round the world. Simon. 
1933. $2.00. 
Photographs of the forty foreign chil- 
dren which an American boy met as he 
was traveling around the world. (3) 


Washburne. Letters to Channy. 
1932. $2.00. 

Delightful letters between a mother who 
is traveling abroad and her son who is 
spending his vacation on an Illinois 
farm. (3) 


Wilson. Flyaway Flipperty. Harper, 
1932. $2.00. 

A baby stork with a bump of curiosity 

that was not satisfied until he made a trip 


Rand, 


from Holland to Egypt. (3) 


Picture book. 
Young readers. 
) Intermediate. 
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COLLEGE AND REFERENCE SECTION 


Chairman: 


Rose Phelps, Associate, University of Illinois Library 


School, Urbana 
Thursday Morning, 10:30 A. M. 
League of Nations Publications Useful for Reference Purposes in College 


and Public Libraries 


Nell Signor 


Some Illinois Figures in the Dictionary of American Biography 


Short Discussions: 


The Union List of Newspapers.... 
Local History in the Highland Park Public Library 
Research on Early Illinois Imprints 


The College and Reference Section 
of which Miss Rose Phelps was chair- 
man, opened with a paper by Miss Nell 
Signor on the League of Nations pub- 
lications, followed by a discussion on 
“Some Illinois Figures in the Diction- 
ary of American Biography,” by Mr. 
Paul Angle. 

Miss Phelps then introduced Mr. 
Windsor who said in part: 

“We all know the Union List of 
Serials and what that has done for the 


American library in the locating of 
material. 


“There is now under compilation a 
union list of newspaper files—those not 
only in American libraries but in other 
institutions as well. The compilation 
of this union list of newspapers is 
sponsored by the Bibliographic Society 
of America, with Miss Winifred Greg- 
ory serving as editor, and headquarters 
in the Library of Congress. 

“We have organized a committee to 
try to get a list of newspapers through 
the various states. Mr. Paul Angle 
will direct those in Springfield and 
Sangamon County; Mr. A. F. Kuhl- 
man those in Chicago and I serve as 
chairman for the rest of the state,” 
continued Mr. Windsor. 


“A request to librarians for infor- 
mation about their own files of news- 
papers will be sent out; in a good many 
cases the necessary data can rather 
easily be sent in. The plan and the de- 
tails will be outlined on the sheets we 
send to you. If you are in doubt about 
any of the information, send it in, and 
let Miss Gregory decide if she wants 


Paul M. Angle 


er ee P. L. Windsor 


Cora Hendee 


to use it. We want to send it all to her 
and let her do her own editing. 

“My sole purpose today,” he con- 
cluded, “is to bespeak your co-operation 
when you get your request for infor- 
mation.” 

Miss Cora Hendee, librarian of the 
Highland Park Library, then told of 
their new historical room and the 
preparation of the local history col- 
lection. 

An appeal for help in locating early 
Illinois imprints was made by Miss 
Amelia Krieg, associate director, Uni- 
versity of Illinois Library School, who 
spoke of the thesis prepared in 1932 by 
Miss Harriet Wirick, a checklist and 
study of [Illinois imprints through 
1850. The term “Illinois imprint” in- 
cludes any publication issued in Illi- 
nois excluding newspapers or docu- 
ments, explained Miss Krieg. 

For the years 1819 through 1830 
there were only eleven titles listed, and 
five of those are in Illinois. There are 
two hundred and forty-five items 
through 1850. Two hundred and 
thirty-one only were seen; the others 
have not been found at ail in the 
libraries checked. 

The type of material included, ac- 
cording to Miss Krieg, may be grouped 
into six classes — religious, including 
proceedings of synods and conventions, 
church programs, sermons, addresses ; 
educational, including college catalogs 
and addresses; literary works, such as 
poetry, travel guides, handbooks; 
almanacs and directories; political 
writings, and lodge reports and ad- 
dresses. 
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Many of the serial sets were incom- 
plete. This was explained by Miss 
Krieg as being partly due to two things 
—the practice of printing books out- 
side the state, and the fact that all 
publications did not appear at regular 
intervals. 

The request was made by Miss Krieg 
that all librarians send in information 
about any books in their libraries with 
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Illinois imprints through the year 
1850. A transcript of the title page is 
desired, giving collation according to 
L. C. rules, showing punctuation and 
capitalizations, indicating the ends of 
lines by slanting lines. Pages and size 
should also be given. The University 
of Illinois Library School will act as a 
clearing house for the information 
about early Illinois imprints. 


League of Nations Publications Useful for Reference Purposes in College 
and Public Libraries 


By NELL M. SIGNOR, Assistant in History and Political Science, 
University of Illinois Libraries, Urbana 


In the opinion of some people today 
the League of Nations is a failure. It 
seems, they say, that the world is 
turning to Fascism, Hitlerism and the 
more violent forms of Nationalism; 
that disarmament seems impossible; 
that Japan was able to carry on a suc- 
cessful war against China; that the 
idea of the self-sufficient state is the 
world’s ideal for the next decade. Per- 
sons taking this attitude toward the 
League of Nations are assuming that 
its only aim is to preserve peace and to 
seek settlement of international dis- 
putes. In reality the first aim of the 
League of Nations as laid down in the 
Covenant is to promote international 
co-operation of peoples with a view to 
the moral and material welfare of hu- 
manity. If the League of Nations had 
no other achievement to its credit its 
existence would be more than justified 
by the work of the Health Organization 
in its efforts to combat disease through- 
out the world by the work of the Social 
and Humanitarian Organization in 
connection with the opium traffic and 
the traffic in women and children, by 
the work of such organizations as the 
Gold Delegation which was appointed 
by the Financial Committee of the 
League to examine into and report 
upon the causes of fluctuation in the 
purchasing power of gold and the 
effect upon the economic life of 
nations. 

Before discussing in detail the vari- 
ous publications of the League of Na- 
tions, I should like to give a very brief 


outline of its structure. One can 
divide the League of Nations into 
three main parts, the Assembly, the 
Council and the Secretariat. The As- 
sembly and the Council are the govern- 
ing powers of the League and are com- 
posed of representatives of govern- 
ments. The Secretariat is the Inter- 
national Civil Service of the League, 
its members being international offi- 
ciais who do not in any way represent 
their country. At present there are six 
hundred members in the Secretariat 
from fifty different countries. The task 
of the Secretariat is to prepare in an 
objective way all the data on which the 
Conferences of the League work, to 
carry out all the secretarial work of the 
Conferences, to keep the archives and, 
generally speaking, act as a connecting 
link between the different League or- 
ganizations and the Government mem- 
bers of the League. In connection 
with the Secretariat, I wish to empha- 
size the work of the auxiliary organi- 
zations of the League because it is 
through their efforts that so much of 
the work of the League is made pos- 
sible. They may be regarded as the 
experts of the League, professors of 
outstanding institutions of the world, 
internationally famous financiers, stat- 
isticians, etc., who assist the Council 
and Assembly with their advice and 
who really prepare the work of the 
principal organs. 

Today I wish to bring to your at- 
tention this vast amount of document 
material that is available to libraries 
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through the work of the various organs 
of the League of Nations and to em- 
phasize its importance as a source of 
information for persons interested in 
present-day world problems. 


All documents issued by the League 
of Nations are published by the League 
Secretariat and are accessible to the 
public in their final form. By paying 
one hundred dollars a year a library 
may have a global subscription to the 
League documents, which entitles the 
subscriber to everything issued by the 
League of Nations. There are four 
libraries in the state of Illinois which 
have such a subscription, John Crerar 
Library, The Newberry Library, North- 
western University Library, and the 
University of Illinois Library. The 
publications of the International 
Labour Office and the Permanent 
Court of International Justice are 
published independently so will not be 
included in this discussion. 


The League of Nations documents 
may be divided into two classes, peri- 
odical publications and non-periodical 
publications. The periodical material 
may be divided again into: (1) publi- 
cations appearing several times a year 
at fixed intervals; (2) publications ap- 
pearing continuously but not at fixed 
intervals; (3) yearbooks. In the class 
of publications appearing at regular 
intervals, the Official Journal is the 
first to be considered. This appears 
each month and contains the Council 
minutes, selections from the chief offi- 
cial documents circulated by the 
League and the Records of the As- 
sembly (Plenary and Committee Meet- 
ings) which are issued in special sup- 
plements. (2) The Treaty Series con- 
tains the texts of international agree- 
ments of all kinds, and is the most 
complete and authentic collection pub- 
lished on the subject. (3) The Monthly 
Summary, gives a general survey of 
the League’s work during the previous 
month. (4) Monthly Bulletin of Stat- 
istics, is a synopsis of the economic 
position of fifty-six different countries. 
(5) Quarterly Bulletin of Information 
on the Work of International Organi- 
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zations gives a summary of the discus- 
sions at the meetings of over 400 inter- 
national organizations. (6) Educa- 
tional Survey consists of reports, 
notes and articles by educational spec- 
ialists dealing with various aspects of 
the question. (7) Monthly and Weekly 
Epidemiological Reports are published 
by the Health Sections. (8) Assem- 
bly Journal appears each morning dur- 
ing the sessions of the Assembly. (9) 
Monthly List of Selected Articles treats 
of the work of the various sections of 
the Secretariat. There is also a supple- 
ment to this entitled International 
Treaties and Legislative Measures. 
(10) Monthly List of Books Received 
and Cataloged by the League Library. 


There are three publications issued 
by the Financial and Economic Sec- 
tion which should be classed as publi- 
cations appearing continuously but not 
at a fixed interval. These are, (1) 
Memorandum on Balance of Paymenis 
and Foreign Trade Balances, (2). 
Memorandum on Production and 
Trade, and (3) Memorandum on Pub- 
lic Finance. These are exceedingly 
valuable for the comparative statistical 
information on world trade, world 
population and production, movements 
of national budgets, national debts, etc. 


Of the yearbooks, I should consider 
first The International Statistical 
Yearbook published annually by the 
Economic and Financial Section of the 
League. I do not believe I will over- 
emphasize its importance if I say that 
it will be useful in any library, whether 
large or small. It gives statistical ma- 
terial on almost every subject of cur- 
rent interest relating to economic, 
financial and social questions, produc- 
tion, foreign trade, ocean freight, cur- 
rency statistics, exchange rates, etc. 
The International Health Yearbook is 
published by the Health Division and 
gives an account of the progress of dif- 
ferent countries in the fields of public 
health, also latest vital and health 
statistics. The Armament Yearbook 
contains general and statistical infor- 
mation on the military, naval and air 
armaments of sixty countries. The 
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Statistical Yearbook of the Trade m 
Arms, Ammunition and Implements of 
War includes information on the im- 
port and export of arms, ammunition 
and implements of war of the countries 
of the world. 


The non-periodical publications of 
the League include all documents circu- 
lated separately to the Assembly, the 
Council, Committees or Conferences. 
By means of a special numbering 
these documents have been classified 
under thirteen subjects according to 
the section by which they are published, 
for example, Economic and financial 
questions, corresponding to the 
Economic and Financial Section, 
Health from Health Section, Social 
questions from Social and Humani- 
tarian Section, etc. I will not attempt 
to discuss the publications of all these 
organizations for I feel that the ma- 
jority of these documents are of great- 
est interest to the research worker in 
his need for detail, but I do wish to 
mention some of the special features 
of one or two of the sections of more 
general interest. Through the investi- 
gations of its experts the Financial and 
Economic Organization has contributed 
more than any other section on present- 
day world problems. I have heard in- 
ternationally famous research workers 
say that from no other source can one 
secure as accurate and reliable com- 
parative statistical material on such 
subjects as money and banking, es- 
pecially concerning the gold question, 
the agricultural crisis, international 
trade data, on the different industries 
of the world. A few of the most im- 
portant publications are: The World 
Economic Survey, Reports of the Gold 
Delegation, International Statistical 
Yearbook, and the three Memorandums 
previously mentioned. 


Perhaps the organization of the 
League which has been given the most 
publicity is the Health Organization. 
Public health conditions had been 
greatly lowered by war conditions and 
there was an urgent need for interna- 
tional action in matters of prevention 
and control of disease. The Health 
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Organization was created to promote 
the protection of public health by in- 
ternational co-operation. Special con- 
ferences have been called to investigate 
problems relating to epidemics of sleep- 
ing sickness, typhus, influenza and 
such diseases which might become mat- 
ters of international concern. Atten- 
tion has been given to the combating 
of malaria, tuberculosis and the more 
malignant diseases. Efforts have been 
made to establish an international 
standard for the use of serum in the 
fight against bacterial diseases. Reports 
of all these investigations may be found 
in the various publications of the 
Health Organization. 


I would not feel that a discussion of 
the League of Nations documents was 
complete without mentioning the Key 
to League of Nations Documents, com- 
piled by Miss Marie Carroll, chief of 
the reference service on international 
affairs of the World Peace Foundation 
Library. These indexes were intended 
in the first place for sales purposes, 
but because of the excellence of the 
work have supplied a much needed 
guide to the use of the League of Na- 
tions documents. The documents are 
arranged first by year, then by means 
of the special sales numbering into the 
thirteen subject divisions, under which 
each document on that subject is listed 
with its price. As an economy measure 
some libraries have considered discon- 
tinuing the detailed cataloging of 
League material, depending on the Key 
as a guide to the use of the documents. 
The greatest obstacle to this is the 
slowness with which these keys are is- 
sued, as at present none have been 
published since 1931. 


After surveying this whole field of 
League of Nations publications, the 
question naturally arises, what shall we 
select from this vast amount of mate- 
rial that would be useful for reference 
work in college and public libraries. 
In making a selection of this kind 
should we not first take into considera- 
tion the various groups of readers who 
will be most likely to consult this mate- 
rial? Let us consider first the general 
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public, which wishes to follow the work 
of the League in a general way and 
wishes non-technical publications. To 
meet their needs the Descriptive 
pamphlets issued by the Information 
Section of the League would be the 
first choice. Of these I wish to men- 
tion (1) The League of Nations, its 
Constitution and Organization, which 
gives in a broad and elementary way 
the important ideas on the subject, 
(2) The League of Nations from Year 
to Year, a general summary of the work 
of the League during the period be- 
tween the two Assemblies, (3) Essen- 
tial Facts about the League of Nations; 
the most recent pamphlet on the or- 
ganization of the League which gives 
the chief facts regarding its history and 
activities, (4) Brief Guide to the 
League of Nations Publications ; a brief 
outline of a system of arrangement 
which should facilitate the use of the 
documents. There are other descriptive 
pamphlets in this series, dealing with 
the various aspects of the work of the 
League of Nations, for example, The 
Economic and Financial Organization 
of the League, The Social and Humani- 
tarian Work of the League of Nations, 
The Health Organization, The Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice, 
The Mandates Commission, Reduction 
of Armaments, Intellectual Co-opera- 
tion, Political Activities, The Educa- 
tion Survey and others devoted to 
special questions. 

The other series to select for the use 
of the general public is the Monthly 
Summary of the League. This is issued 
each month and gives in a popular and 
very general way a survey of the 
League’s work during the previous 
month. It gives a summary of all the 
meetings of the League and a special 
chapter on the work of the Permanent 
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Court of International Justice. For 
statistical data should be added the 
International Statistical Yearbook and 
= the International Health Y ear- 
book. 

The next type of reader to be con- 
sidered is the person who without 
specializing desires to follow the work 
of the League more closely. For this 
class of reader, I should add to the 
above publications, (1) The Official 
Journal, including its special supple- 
ments, containing the Records of the 
Assembly, (2) The Report on the Work 
of the League submitted to the Assem- 
bly each year by the Secretary General. 
In addition to these, I should suggest 
Miss Carroll’s Index by which sepa- 
rately published documents could be 
secured to supplement the publications 
selected. 

For the specialist who is interested 
in the League of Nations from the re- 
search standpoint there are two sources 
of information, The Official Journal 
and a complete file of all publications 
on sale as listed in the Catalogue of 
Publications. 

In reviewing the work of the League 
of Nations as embodied in its various 
publications one cannot help but be im- 
pressed by the international aspect of 
all its undertakings. But the League 
of Nations has concerned itself not 
alone with the improvement of material 
production through international in- 
vestigation but has also emphasized the 
necessity of the exchange of ideas be- 
tween nations in order to create mutual 
understanding. Should we not then try 
to perpetuate this spirit of international 
co-operation by encouraging the study 
of present-day affairs not as a national 
issue but as a world problem in which 
the welfare of each country depends 
upon the support of all others. 
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Some Illinois Figures in the Dictionary of American Biography 


Abstract of talk by PAUL M. ANGLE, Librarian, Illinois State 
Historical Library, Springfield 


There are any number of Illinoisans 
of whom one might speak, under this 
subject, but I have selected five men 
who were as notable for what they 
wrote as for what they did, and whose 
writings today have value for reference 
work—John Mason Peck, John Rey- 
nolds, Thomas Ford, William H. 
Herndon, and Gustave Koerner. 


Peck was a Baptist minister and mis- 
sionary who settled at Peck Spring not 
long after Illinois was admitted to the 
Union, and before accurate information 
regarding the state was generally avail- 
able. Through his travels he became 


thoroughly familiar with the country. 
When he issued his Guide for Emi- 
grants in 1831, it immediately super- 
seded all others, and remains a valuable 
source of information to this day. Sev- 
eral later editions were published. Even 
more important was his Gazetteer of 


Illinois, published at Jacksonville in 
1834, with a second edition published 
at Philadelphia in 1837. Both books, 
though rare, may be had at reasonable 
prices, and should be in every fair-sized 
Illinois library. 

John Reynolds, fourth governor of 
Illinois, was the author of several 
books, two of which are of unusual 
value. The Pioneer History of Illinois 
(Belleville, 1852) covers the history of 
the state from 1672 to 1818; My Own 
Times (Belleville, 1855) covers the 
first decades of statehood. Often in- 
accurate in detail, and crudely written, 
both works have a peculiar flavor of 
their own, and contain much first-hand 
information. First editions are very 
rare, but good reprints are available. 
Another Reynolds book—Sketches of 
the Country (Belleville, 1854)—con- 
tains good descriptions of Illinois towns 
and cities, but it is extremely rare and 
has never been reprinted. 


Thomas Ford’s History of Illinois 
(Chicago, 1854)—the production of 
another governor—is one of the most 
remarkable of Illinois books. Not only 
is it an important source for the his- 


tory of the state, and especially of the 
troubled Mormon period, but it is also 
one of the most acute critiques of 
democratic government in American 
political literature. Extended mention 
of the book is unnecessary, since a fine 
appraisal is available in Charles M. 
Thompson’s introduction to Volume 
VII of the Illinois Historical Collec- 
tions. 

The fame of William H. Herndon 
rests upon his biography, Abraham 
Lincoln; the True Story of a Great 
Life (Chicago, 1889). Written by one 
who was closely associated with Lincoln 
from 1844, when their law partnership 
was formed, until 1861, the book has 
been violently condemned and extrava- 
gantly praised. My own opinion is 
that it is the most important single 
work relating to Lincoln’s pre-presi- 
dential career in the literature of the 
subject. Libraries which possess a first 
edition are fortunate. Several good 
reprints are available. 


Gustave Koerner was typical of the 
large number of German immigrants 
who came to Illinois between 1830 and 
1850. He quickly rose to positions of 
influence both in Illinois and the nation 
at large. After retiring from active 
affairs he wrote his recollections for 
the benefit of his family. In 1909, 
several years after his death, the book 
was published under the title, Memoirs 
of Gustave Koerner, 1809-1896 (Cedar 
Rapids). In the pages of its two large 
volumes are to be found characteriza- 
tions of almost every important 
Tilinoisan of the nineteenth century, a 
first-hand account of much of the 
state’s history, and the unconscious 
revelations of a fine personality. 


In the Dictionary of American 
Biography the lives of all these men, 
except Reynolds, are adequately treated. 
(The volume containing the Reynolds 
sketch has not yet appeared, but the 
fact that it is being done by J. G. 
Randall of the University of Illinois, 
is a guarantee of its excellence.) The 
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treatment, in the Dictionary, is neces- 
sarily brief, but reasonably complete 
bibliographies are appended to each 
sketch. Unforunately, the same sweep- 
ing endorsement cannot be made of all 
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the Illinois biographies in the Diction- 
ary, so I suggest not only that you keep 
the Appleton Cyclopedia of American 
Biography on your shelves, but also 
that you use it. 


Local History in the Highland Park Public Library 


By CORA HENDEE, Librarian, Public Library, Highland Park 


There seems to have been a certain 
intangible atmosphere about small his- 
torical collections which hasn’t always 
been inviting. There are many good 
reasons for this, but they need not dis- 
courage the revival of interest in local 
history throughout the country. 

The Journal of the Illinois State 
Historical Society is making frequent 
announcement of new organizations, 
but their relation to their local library 
is not usually shown. It would seem 
to be the least of every good library’s 
function to sponsor such an interest in 
the community and to take steps to 
preserve its valuable papers, manu- 
scripts and pictures. 

However, these collections are bound 
to be very personal matters, and I as- 
sume your indulgence in this line for a 
few moments. 

Four direct causes led to the organi- 
zation of a historical collection in the 
Highland Park Library. 

The prime cause came through the 
spirit of that Christian gentleman, Mr. 
Elisha Gray, who, we are repeatedly 
told, was the genius behind the inven- 
tion now known as the telephone. 


Possibly the nucleus of our collection 
might be said to center around a small 
four by five inch folder announcing the 
“First public demonstration of a 
unique and extraordinary feature. 
This will be the first public exhibition 
of Elisha Gray’s electric telephone by 
means of which a number of familiar 
melodies will be transmitted . . 
This was held in a Presbyterian church 
in Highland Park, where Mr. Gray 
spent some thirty years of his life. 
Around this historical document are 
now gathered many files of private 
papers, books, drawings and documents 
only recently recovered from the attics 
of his surviving family and Chicago 


law offices, at the instigation of an 
Oberlin professor of physics. For 
these the library agreed to provide ade- 
quate housing. 

The second cause was the courage of 
another great man who constantly 
fostered at each opportunity the heri- 
tage of every child in the school over 
which he presided, namely, Mr. Jesse 
L. Smith, for fifteen years a member 
of the library board. His name stood, 
until his recent death in April, on the 
records of the library as the Historical 
Committee, a committee of one. 

The third cause was a new library 
building, whose original plan carried 
space for a historical room to be fin- 
ished as funds were available. This 
emergency was met, some two years 
after the building was dedicated, by 
the aid of the Civil Works Adminis- 
tration. 

The fourth cause was the discovery 
that the county in which we are 
located had a true historian in the per- 
son of Mr. Elijah M. Haines, another 
man who served well the state of Ili- 
nois as lawyer, politician and writer, 
and still better, his county. 

We are told that in this part of the 
country, where the towns and town- 
ships have little unity or significance, 
“the county is the principal community 
unit” (perhaps we should say “was” 
the principal unit) ; “and, as a conse- 
quence, western local histories are gen- 
erally histories of counties, rather than 
of towns.” 


“Interest in county history seems to 
have made its first appearance in IIli- 
nois in this county of Lake in the 
northeastern corner of the state. In 
1852 Mr. Haines issued his Historical 
and Statistical Sketches of Lake 
County, the first history of an Illinois 
county to be published in book form. 
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Another county history by John J. 
Halsey,” says Mr. Buck, compiler of 
volume nine of the Iilinois Historical 
Collection, “is by far the best history 
of an Illinois county which has yet ap- 
peared.” That was written in 1913 or 
1914. 

The library still has something to 
live for. As yet we do not possess 
even second editions of all of Mr. 
Haines’ works, but we do own a 
pristine copy of his precious little 
paper-covered pamphlet, The Past and 
Present of Lake County, in its first 
edition. 

So much for the causes. 

The results are something like this. 

The historical room was completed 
this past summer and fitted with 
closed shelves and a generous supply of 
fireproof files. A Civil Works Admin- 
istration project also provided a staff of 
four, including a trained cataloger, 
and a research worker with his two 
stenographers. 


The story of each local institution, 
such as the hospital, schools, churches, 
the railroads, the early streets, the 
lighthouse, the cemeteries—all are he- 
ing formulated for these files. 

Such information comes of course 
from old friends, the government, the 
records in the county courthouse, the 
files of long-resident photographers. 
All of this material on hand was fully 
cataloged. 


Interviews were arranged by the re- 
search worker, and a copy transcribed 
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for the collection. These interviews 
are still going on, and from these visits 
to the homes of the aged, and even the 
bedridden, have come valuable old 
books and pictures. 


This collection carries a duplicate 
catalog in the historical room, and all 
documents, manuscripts, pictures, etc., 
are separately accessioned. Only printed 
material and pictures are accepted. We 
do not have a museum. 


Out of this interest has grown a his- 
torical society, and its social implica- 
tions are potential for the community. 
If one can develop grounds for such a 
collection, and nearly every community 
can do so, a vast new interest opens up 
for some member of the library board 
or for the librarian. 


In Illinois every possible reason is 
ours for developing such a collection 
intelligently. If one lives within rea- 
sonable distance of Chicago or Spring- 
field, their great historical libraries 
offer every possible aid. 


Now the game is to discover some- 
thing of which Mr. Angle has never 
heard. This we find difficult to do. 


Another opportunity for co-operative 
work among libraries is here afforded. 
A history of DuPage County, which 
was recently found among some gifts, 
should be more valuable in that vicin- 
ity than ours. However, we do add 
general histories of the state which are 
of historical value, such as The Pioneer 
History of Illinois, by John Reynolds. 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 


Chairman: 


P. L. Windsor, Director, University of Illinois 


Library, Urbana 
Thursday Afternoon, 2:00 P. M. 


Regional Libraries 


Equalizing Rural and Urban Library Service 
D. E. Lindstrom, Edna Walls, W. C. Chynoweth 


Library Bills 
Discussion. 


“A Library System for Illinois—a 
State Plan” was the subject of the 
third general session held in the audi- 
torium of the James Millikin Univer- 


M. F. Gallagher 


sity, with Mr. P. L. Windsor presiding 
and introducing the speakers — Mr. 
Browning, Mr. Lindstrom, Miss Walls 
and Mr. Chynoweth. 
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The meeting was then turned over 
to the president, Miss Anna May Price, 
who introduced Mr. Gallagher, chair- 
man of the Legislative Committee. 


Mr. Gallagher presented the proposed 
library bills, moving the adoption by 
the Association of the plan, authority 
being given to the Legislative Commit- 
tee to work out the details and set-up 
necessary. The motion was seconded 
by Mr. Jannenga of Cicero and, after 
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some discussion, was 
passed by the Association. 

A second motion empowered the 
Legislative Committee to act in the 
name of the Illinois Library Associa- 
tion to offset any legislation unfavor- 
able to libraries and to promote that 
which even indirectly would benefit the 
libraries of the state. 

Open house was observed by the new 
Orville Gorin Library at the conclusion 
of the session, with members of the 
Association guests at tea. 


unanimously 


Regional Libraries 


By EARL BROWNING, Librarian, Public Library, Peoria 


When you read the program of this 
meeting and saw that regional libraries 
were to be discussed, I imagine many 
of you asked, Why are we to consider 
another unit of library service? What 
is the matter with the libraries we 
have? Couldn’t we accomplish just as 
much by securing funds to aid existing 
libraries as we could by securing funds 
to establish regional libraries? And, 
what are regional libraries and how do 
they work? 

Years ago librarians thought that if 
they could only establish a library in 
every city, village, and town, the prob- 
lem of library service would be solved. 
Neither they nor anybody else could 
see far enough or clearly enough into 
the future to discern the rapid changes 
which were to take place in American 
life and thought, nor the consequent 
rapidly increasing growth in quantity 
and quality of library service which 
would result. 

The small library which served its 
community adequately twenty years ago 
has, in most cases, been unable to keep 
up with the needs and demands of its 
public. Schools have substituted out- 
side reading and written reports for 
classroom work. A larger proportion 
of college graduates is now to be found 
among our rural population than in 
those days. Adult education over the 
radio, through numerous clubs, and by 
means of dozens of reading lists has 
permeated even the smallest community 
and has added to the demands made 


upon the local library. Meanwhile li- 
brary funds have dwindled because of 
decreased property valuations, non- 
payment of taxes, and demands upon 
tax funds by other and stronger tax 
supported bodies. 

Even the few states that succeeded in 
establishing a public library in each 
of their communities came to admit 
that this was not the ideal unit for 
library service. It was learned that a 
small library remained a small library 
in the majority of cases. Communities 
began to find difficulties in maintaining 
their schools and began building town- 
ship schools without uniting their 
library units. 

In more progressive states, laws were 
passed permitting the formation of 
county libraries. By establishing a cen- 
tral collection of books which could be 
made available through local units to 
all readers within the county, it 
seemed reasonable to expect that satis- 
factory library service could be main- 
tained. Some states have established 
such service but to date seven-eighths 
of the counties of the United States are 
without it. 

There are several reasons why county 
libraries are not more numerous. Some 
counties have been found too large or 
too small in area to be served efficiently 
and economically. Some have too small 
a population to warrant a separate 
library organization and some, like our 
own Cook County, have a population 
almost too large to be served efficiently 
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by one system. In other words, in any 
given state, especially in the Middle 
and Far West, it has been difficult to 
frame a county library law which would 
give equal library service to the 
majority of those desiring it. 

How does all this apply to the 
libraries of Illinois? As a matter of 
fact most of the shortcomings I have 
mentioned in these two systems of 
library service apply to our own situa- 
tion. 

In 1925 the Wisconsin Free Library 
Commission, which has been so suc- 
cessful within its own state, said that 
good modern library service could be 
met only by a library with an annual 
income of four thousand dollars in a 
town of not less than 4,000 people. 
For communities of smaller size, pool- 
ing of resources and the unification of 
the organization was declared to be the 
only proper course of action.* 


According to the 1933 Statistics of 
the Libraries of Illinois, published by 
the Library Extension Division, fifty- 
five per cent of the two hundred 
seventy-nine public libraries in Illinois 
are below the population required and 
seventy per cent are below the income 
considered necessary.* 


Should funds become available for 
aiding these existing libraries we would 
still have two hundred seventy-nine 
separate units serving perhaps six mil- 
lion of our population, but there would 
still be areas and people without any 
library service whatever. Neither would 
these two hundred seventy-nine libraries 
have any connection with each other, 
nor enjoy the use of each other’s facili- 
ties except through the very limited 
means of inter-library loan. 

Were we to establish county libraries 
we would find the same difficulties en- 
countered by other states. Some of our 
counties have neither the population 
nor the assessed valuation necessary to 
maintain a worth-while county system. 
Some are only about half the size of 
others, while still others are of a shape 
which would make it difficult to estab- 
lish a central collection of books equally 
accessible from all parts of the county. 
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Should funds become available for the 
establishment of county libraries it 
would mean the creating of one hun- 
dred two library units, separate from, 
or in connection with, existing 
libraries. 

These one hundred two county 
libraries could give better library serv- 
ice to more people than can our two 
hundred seventy-nine independent li- 
braries, since they would unite, without 
destroying, these separate units, would 
make the resources of each available 
to all and would serve people not now 
receiving library service. 

Is this county unit the most eco- 
nomical? We believe that in this state 
efficient, economical library service can 
be given by using a larger and more 
flexible unit—the consumers’ trading 
area. 


Illinois has twenty-one trading areas 
with an average territory of 2,700 
square miles. In these areas the most 
distant communities will not be over an 
hour’s drive, say forty-five miles, from 
the central collection of books. 


These areas or regions represent in 
the main a consensus of the opinion of 
many business and trade leaders as to 
the extent of a city’s sphere of influence 
as a trade center. The maps of these 
areas are published by the Department 
of Commerce in their Market Data 
Handbook of the United States, and 
have come into being because of the 
people’s desire to go to some certain 
center when they wanted something 
they could not obtain in their own com- 
munity. They will continue to go to 
that center as long as it has something 
more to offer than any other center 
within the same distance. Why not 
take advantage of this willingness and 
give them a chance to get their library 
books whenever they go to this center? 


These regions disregard county lines 
but consider convenience instead. In 
fact parts of several counties are con- 
tained in each region. Hard roads 
have aided in changing the outlines of 
these regions, as have also increased 
trading facilities. 
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But what is to become of the public 
libraries already in these regions, 
somebody asks. They will continue to 
give service to their public but with 
this difference. When a call comes for 
information which they lack they will 
forward it to the central library and 
will receive back by mail or library 
truck the needed material. If the bor- 
rower is in a hurry for the material he 
can go to the central library and get it, 
as his borrower’s card entitles him to 
service anywhere in the region. 

When the debating teams or the 
women’s clubs need reference service 
which the local library cannot supply, 
they can call upon the central library 
for it, knowing that they are only ask- 
ing for what is due them. At present 
when such groups ask this service of 
other than their local library, they 
know that they are asking for service 
which is given them only as a matter of 
courtesy. Practically every library in 
the state is giving service to readers 
beyond its own territory. Why should 
not some unit of library service be 
used which would serve all and for 
which all would pay their share? 

The existing libraries should be will- 
ing to pool their resources with those 
of the regional library and thus be re- 
lieved of that part of their collections 
no longer in active demand. In return 
they would receive fresh supplies of 
needed books at stated intervals and 
advisory service as needed. 

Buying, cataloging, and binding 
would probably be done by the central 
library but the local library would still 
have a voice in its own book selection. 
While these libraries might not con- 
tinue to have local boards of directors, 
their interests would be safeguarded by 
representatives on the Regional Board. 

Those in the region not now receiv- 
ing library service would be taken care 
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of by two types of service. Those liv- 
ing near existing libraries would get 
their books from the nearest library. 
For those in communities without 
libraries, branch libraries or deposit 
stations would have to be established. 
Book truck service would have to be 
given not only to these agencies already 
mentioned, but in some cases to in- 
dividuals in outlying districts. 

How is this regional library service 
to be financed? Mr. Carleton B. 
Joeckel in his recent survey of library 
agencies and your State Planning 
Board in its discussions have assumed 
that the state can be persuaded to un- 
dertake at least a part of the expense. 
Mr. Joeckel further believes that a 
state should pass a law declaring that 
“Tt is the purpose of the state to estab- 
lish a system of such libraries as 
rapidly as its resources and those of 
local government permit” and that 
“Library service is a part of the state’s 
educational program, although not 
necessarily a part of the school system.” 

A law would also have to be passed 
setting up the machinery necessary for 
the operation of these regional libraries. 
Presumably the state would exercise a 
certain amount of supervision since it 
is providing a portion of the funds but 
otherwise each regional library would 
have its librarian and a Board of Direc- 
tors representing the units which has 
united to make the region. 


In this brief time I have only been 
able barely to outline some of the ideas 
back of the regional library plan. There 
are objections to it as there are to all 
other plans of library service but on 
the whole it seems to offer possibilities 
worthy of serious consideration. 


service. 
(1925), 


1E. M. Fair, A unit for libra 
Wisconsin Library Bulletin Vol. 2 
pp. 171-74. 


2C. B. Joeckel, Survey of library agen- 
cies in the United States. Ch. 10. 
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Equalizing Rural and Urban Library Service 


By D. E. LINDSTROM, Rural Sociologist, University of Illinois, Urbana 


The task of equalizing rural and 
urban library service in [Illinois as- 
sumes high proportions as can be seen 
from an analysis of the situation at 
present. The population of the state 
was 7,630,654 in 1930, according to the 
census, of which 5,635,727 or 73.9 per 
cent were urban, that is, living in towns 
and cities of over 2,500 population; 
and 1,994,927, or 26.1 per cent were 
rural. The Report of the Inbrary Ez- 
tension Division for 1933 showed that 
5,752,399 or 75.4 per cent of the people 
in the state had access to libraries, 
leaving 24.6 per cent without such 
access. 

Most of those without access were 
in rural areas. There were thirty cities 
and towns of over 2,500 population 
which did not have tax supported or 
association libraries. These thirty 
cities and towns had a population in 
1930 of 125,940, leaving 1,750,570 
people in strictly rural areas, or 87.7 
per cent of the total rural population 
without access to libraries.’ 

Furthermore, of three hundred 
thirty-nine publicly supported and as- 
sociation libraries, one hundred sixty- 
two were in towns of over 2,500, one 
hundred seventy-six were in places of 
2,500 or less, leaving seven hundred 
sixty-one towns of 2,500 or less, or 
68 per cent of all towns and cities with- 
out a public library of any kind. 

The distribution of libraries over the 
state throws an interesting light on 
the situation. There are but five 
counties of the state without either tax 
supported or association public li- 
braries,? four of these being in the 
southern third of the state. Almost a 
third, thirty-four, of the counties had 
but one library, the majority of these 
being in the southern half of the state. 
Sixteen counties had two libraries each ; 
seventeen, three; seven, four; and but 
a fourth of the counties had five or 
more tax supported or association li- 
braries, all but two of these being in 
the north half of the state. This is 
far from being an equalized situation. 


Alleviation of the situation is given 
by the Extension Service of the College 
of Agriculture which makes bulletin 
service available to all farm people of 
ninety-nine counties through the offices 
of farm and home advisers. Then, as 
you know, the Library Extension Divi- 
sion has been giving direct service to 
rural people. The University of Illinois 
Extension Service has the co-opera- 
tion of the Library Extension Division 
in play loan service, for example, which 
alone reaches most of the counties. 
Moreover, a few rural people avail 
themselves of the high and grade school 
libraries. The type of books available 
in the average school library, however, 
is that desired for school use and hence 
is but infrequently used by the people 
of the community. Farm people, fur- 
thermore, do not use town and city 
libraries as much as they might. Fre- 
quently only the supporting clientele 
of a library has access to its service 
which often leaves the farmer out. 


The city and town population, then, 
are obviously getting the lion’s share of 
library service in the state. They are 
also paying the lion’s share of the cost, 
however. The total tax income for two 
hundred seventy-nine libraries in the 
state in 1933 was $2,948,325! The per 
capita cost for the 5,752,399 having 
access to the service was approximately 
fifty-one cents. The cost was higher 
per capita, however, for the smaller 
communities than for cities. There was 
a range of from twenty-seven cents to 
two dollars and twenty-four cents, with 
a median per capita tax income of 
seventy-one cents for thirty libraries in 
places under 1,000 population, whereas 
twenty-two libraries in towns from 
7,500 to 10,000 ranged from seventeen 
cents to seventy-three cents with a 
median of forty-six cents per capita tax 
income. The fact that libraries are 
likely to cost more in villages and small 
towns than in cities is one of the 
greatest deterrents to the establishment 
of libraries in our rural communities. 
Just now rural people hesitate to tax 
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themselves further, no matter how 
worthy the cause. 

The system of county libraries has 
been suggested as a means of equalizing 
rural and urban library service. The 
state library law makes it possible for 
a county to levy a tax of two-thirds 
mills per dollar assessed valuation for 
a county library. If all counties of the 
state were to avail themselves of this 
privilege, there would be $1,789,637.42 
available for all counties outside Cook, 
and $2,416,675.61 in Cook county or a 
total of $4,215,313.03, averaging fifty- 
five cents per capita.* Probably a 
county library would not cost that 
much in most counties. 

Many difficulties stand in the way, 
however, of equalizing rural and urban 
library service. One, the fear of the 
higher taxes, has already been men- 
tioned. Another difficulty is the lack 
of knowledge as to the value of library 
service. When 88 per cent of the rural 
people have had no library service they 
are not likely to realize readily that 
they need the service. Even so, there 
are many rural people who want library 
service. In our social resources surve 
in Champaign County being conduct 
this fall we are finding considerable 
interest in library service. Several local 
centers are now trying to get libraries 
established. They are securing book 
donations and using every possible re- 
source in providing themselves with 
library service. The few who want 
libraries, however, are usually not 
enough to secure a majority vote to 
provide the necessary finances. 

Hence, demonstrations of what li- 
brary service can mean are of inestim- 
able value. The opportunity offered 
through projects under FERA as ex- 
plained by the October 1934 Bulletin of 
the American Library Association for 
establishing demonstrations should not 
be overlooked. 


The inability of those interested to 
secure the cooperation among libraries 
themselves presents a third difficulty. 
There are now one or more libraries in 
over ninety-five of our counties. If 
some way could be found to tie these 
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into an effective extension system, run 
on a temporary or demonstration basis, 
a great step forward would be taken. 
The road system in the state of Illinois 
is sufficiently well developed so that the 
majority of places over 1,000 in popu- 
lation are reached by surfaced roads. 
These towns are located sufficiently 
close to each other so that few farmers 
in the state need to go much over 
seven miles to reach one of them. 
Hence a demonstration county library, 
with units in every larger community, 
might prove successful in any part of 
the state. 


The cooperation of schools is essen- 
tial, it seems to me, in an effort to 
equalize rural and urban library ser- 
vices. Many schools should be natural 
educational centers, not only for the 
children but for adults of the com- 
munity as well. A community reading 
room with a library which is a part of 
a county system of libraries would 
afford adults the library privileges they 
are now quite largely denied. Since it 
has been stated that “the library is the 
state’s most economical method of offer- 
ing educational opportunities to both 
youth and adults” and since the school 
should be the educational center for the 
community, there is every reason for 
trying to secure close correlation of the 
efforts of these two institutions. Why 
not make our community high schools 
the local units for a county library 
system? 

It is my impression that where li- 
brary service has been available to rural 
people the farmers have not used it as 
it was hoped they would. It may be 
that the fault is with the farmer—that 
he is not educated to what he needs in 
the way of good reading. That may be 
true. It is quite likely equally true 
that the average farmer may not care 
for the kind of reading which appeals 
to the city reader. In our study of the 
effectiveness of 4-H club work we 
measured the attitude of boys and girls 
toward farm life. We found a high 
positive correlation between a good at- 
titude toward farm life and the number 
of periodicals taken in the home. On 
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the other hand we found a negative 
correlation between a good attitude to- 
ward farm life and the number of books 
in the home. Now, farmers usually 
subscribe to periodicals which, in the 
main, glorify farm life. Their presence 
in the home would then help implant 
in the youth a love for farm life. Not 
many books can be found which glorify 
farm life, and those that do probably 
are not found in rural libraries. Those 
found in rural libraries doubtless are 
more likely to be the type which create 
a dissatisfaction with farm life. This 
is the only way I can explain that 
negative correlation. Perhaps the far- 
mer would exhibit more interest in li- 
brary service if he could have some 
voice in the selection of material to be 
made available. I realize that serious 
attempts have been made to do this and 
_where effectively done have resulted in 
securing a generous support by the 
farm population. 

Rural and urban library service pro- 
bably will never be fully equalized. 
The law allows for it but the people in 
most rural communities do not seem to 
want library service bad enough to be 
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willing to pay for it. Perhaps there is 
need for the organization of a new and 
simpler system of getting library ser- 
vice to rural people. Could we not pool 
the forces now at work in the field, 
namely, the libraries established at pre- 
sent as bases of operation, the com- 
munity schools as local units, FERA 
projects as means to provide demon- 
strations, our educational institutions 
as sources of guidance and inspiration 
and our Library Extension Division as 
liason agencies to develop county sys- 
tems to more nearly equalize the ser- 
vice? Doubtless all of this is being 
worked out now, only with whole- 
hearted cooperation on the part of the 
agencies mentioned and on the part of 
citizens’ organizations and groups 
everywhere, however, can we hope to 
bring more library service to our rural 
people. 


1Data secured from the 1938 Report 4 
the Library Extension Division of the Sta 
Library and the 1930 U. S. Census. 

2 This, however, includes Putnam county 
which now has a demonstration county 
library system. 

? Based on equalized assessed valuations 
for the state for 1932 as shown by the Re- 
port of the Illinois State Tax Commission. 


Equalizing Rural and Urban Library Service 


By EDNA E. WALLS, Specialist in Child Development and Parent Education, 
University of Illinois, Urbana 


Several years ago Miss Isabel Bevier, 
professor emeritus of Home Economics 
at the University of Illinois, after a 
quarter of a century of service in the 
state, was asked what she considered 
the most significant contribution of the 
Home Economics Extension Service to 
the women of Illinois. After a thought- 
ful moment she replied “I believe the 
most significant contribution of the Ex- 
tension Service is that it has enabled 
Illinois women to develop the power of 
intelligent choice.” 

That statement, made in the pres- 
ence of a small group of Illinois Home 
Economics Extension workers gathered 
to consider ways and means of improv- 
ing the service has been a ray of light 
on the pathway to a more effective 
adult education program. Especially 
has this been true in the parent edu- 
cation portion of that program. 


To choose wisely at all times and 
under all circumstances, is the very 
essence of the art of effective living. 
When parents, whose choices determine 
for good or ill, the beginnings of the 
art of living for innocent, helpless chil- 
dren are able to choose wisely, the 
value of such choices is inestimable. 
Not only do the members of that par- 
ticular family profit, but the com- 
munity is enriched as it adds to the 
number of such families within its 
borders, and our democratic civilization 
shares the benefits in proportion to the 
number of communities made up in 
large part of parents exercising con- 
stantly their power of intelligent 
choice. 

Years ago Phillips Brooks said, “The 
future of the race marches forward on 
the feet of little children.” Today we 
realize that the direction those feet 
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take and the rapidity of their progress 
depends largely on the intelligence and 
wisdom of parents. Constantly this 
question is before us “How can we help 
parents develop in themselves this 
power of intelligent choice?” 

Tradition, experience, and scientific 
information each have their contribu- 
tion to make in the field of parent edu- 
cation. Most parents have already 
learned much from tradition and per- 
sonal experience. These splendid assets 
should be appreciated and used, and in 
most instances they are, but they need 
to be supplemented with information 
from scientific sources. The last 
quarter of a century has witnessed an 
astounding development of interest 
among scientists, both men and women 
in fields of research which promise in- 
creased knowledge of value to those 
parents, who would make intelligent 
choices relative to the physical, mental, 
emotional, social, and spiritual well-be- 
ing of their children. 


The most easily accessible source of 
such scientific information is the 
printed page, Parents, as never before 
in the world’s history, are reading, 
reading, reading. Librarians, in many 
communities, are called upon to exer- 
cise the power of intelligent choice as 
parents make requests for books. So 
much new material is constantly com- 
ing from the press that the task of 
choosing from the mass becomes in- 
creasingly difficult. Only a few years 
ago the home, which had a half dozen 
good books pertaining to the develop- 
ment of the child, had all that were 
available, so the problem was a simple 
one. Today it would take most of the 
library shelves in many of our com- 
munities, if we tried to maintain even 
partially complete parent education li- 
braries in these communities. 


Suppose every community of 2,500 
or more could have a library of five 
hundred books on child development 
and family relationships; suppose all 
the parents in these communities profit- 
ably used these books. How splendid 
that would be! 

But with that task accomplished 
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there yet would remain in Illinois a 
vast number of rural parents, who are 
not within practicable serving radius 
of any city or village library and these 
parents and their children must have 
good reading material too. Many of 
them are now freely using the facilities 
provided by the Library Extension 
Division at Springfield. To be able to 
secure good reading for the cost of the 
transportation of the books, has, to my 
knowledge, been of inestimable value to 
many rural homes in Illinois. 


To support this statement, may I 
give you a few facts from reports we 
have received at the Home Economics 
Extension Office. In the Home Bureau 
counties, which have actively partici- 
pated in a parent education program 
during the past eight years, the demand 
for reliable reading material has con- 
stantly increased. Four hundred ninety- 
two persons were enrolled in study 
groups in 1926. These persons re- 
ported reading three hundred eighty- 
three books. Last year eighteen hun- 
dred fifty-two rural parents were 
enrolled in parent education study 
groups in connection with the Home 
Economics Extension Service. With 
incomplete reports on reading we have 
a record of thirteen hundred twenty- 
six books read. On the basis of such 
records as are available from 1926 to 
1934, a very conservative estimate of 
the circulation and reading of books 
on child development among the rural 
people participating in this one pro- 
gram of parent education would be an 
average of approximately one thousand 
books per year—a total of eight thou- 
sand for the eight years. Practically 
all of these books are secured from the 
Library Extension Division in groups 
of ten to fifteen and circulated among 
the members of study groups. 


They read, but are they apprecia- 
tive? Do they profit from their read- 
ing? In answer, may I quote from 
statements of the parents themselves 
which reveal that they do. , 
(Letters from these parents read by 
Miss Walls omitted because of lack of 
space). 
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These illustrations show the power 
of intelligent choice developed along 
many lines. This development has 
been made possible through reading 
material supplied to our rural people. 
In a few instances, local libraries have 
provided this service, but in most in- 
stances, it has been the Library Ex- 
tension Division, upon which they have 
depended for much of their reading 
material. 

An ever widening circle of influence 
seems to radiate from the rural homes 
where good books are freely used. I 
believe we are right in saying that the 
choices made by parents and children 
in these homes are increasingly more 
and more intelligent choices. A broad- 
ening of their vision enables them to 
strive toward better conditions, not 
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only in their own homes and communi- 
ties, but to take a more vital interest in 
state, national and world affairs. 

Whatever can be done to increase li- 
brary facilities and opportunities for 
our rural people will, it seems to me, 
be more than justified. Every rural 
citizen should have good reading ma- 
terial as easily accessible and at as 
little cost as has his urban neighbor. 
We cannot afford to deny these rural 
homes, in which are living today a 
much larger proportion of the citizens 
of tomorrow, than are found in urban 
homes, at least as good library facili- 
ties as are now available to urban 
homes. May the day soon come in IIli- 
nois, when this dream of the equaliza- 
tion of rural and urban library facili- 
ties will be a reality. 


Equalizing Rural and Urban Library Service 


By W. C. CHYNOWETH, State Representative, Decatur 


It is with a great deal of pleasure 
and yet with a feeling of utter help- 
lessness that I attempt to discuss with 
you for a few minutes one phase of 
library work. Of pleasure because it 
brings me in contact with a group of 
educated people who are giving un- 
selfishly of their talent, their time and 
their effort that humanity in every 
walk of life may be benefitted, of help- 
lessness because of my lack of experi- 
ence in the particular field in which 
you are interested. However, there are 
certain underlying principles that 
apply to all business and to all voca- 
tional callings. 

One of these principles is that thsre 
can be no such thing as standing still. 
In all walks of life our ambitions and 
our efforts must be to attain higher 
ground and greater achievement, other- 
wise we disintegrate and gradually 
perish. This is true in all lines of 
business and in all professions. We 
are amazed at the wonderful strides 
that have been made in the medical 
profession and surgery, in transporta- 
tion, in architecture and so on along 
all lines. We move from one accom- 
plishment to another ever onward and 


ever upward with perfection as our 
goal. 

Several years ago there was erected 
in this city a beautiful church which 
at that time was thought to be the 
acme of architectural achievement in 
that line. It was known far and near 
as the most beautiful and artistic 
church building in Illinois outside of 
Chicago. But today there stands in 
the same city block, the Masonic Tem- 
ple whose architectural design is far 
more beautiful, more sublime than the 
beautiful church at its side. Thus we 
see advancement and progress in all 
lines. Only a few years ago our farmer 
friends managed to get to town once a 
week to get their mail, provided the 
roads were passable. But today he 
comes in from his day’s work, his mail 
has been brought to his door and he 
is privileged to read the same news 
that his city cousin is reading at the 
same time. 


What is true with the rest of the 
world must also be true with our li- 
brary work. People generally, and chil- 
dren especially, will read. If they can- 
not get good wholesome books they will 
read trash. Therefore, in the interest 
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of good citizenship it becomes the 
patriotic duty of this splendid organ- 
ization to use every effort possible to 
make desirable reading material avail- 
able to the people of the rural dis- 
tricts of Illinois. This is the purpose 
of the proposition to equalize rural and 
urban library service. 

This is one of the laudable under- 
takings of your Association. It will 
require patience and education. It will 
probably require some additional appro- 
priation to complete its success but its 
appeal to loyalty, patriotism and fair- 
ness should be a sufficient guarantee of 
support. 
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Knowing as I do the temper of the 
members of the Legislature and their 
desire to do that which is best for all 
of the people of the State of Illinois, 
I feel quite sure that a satisfactory 
appropriation can be secured for the 
advancement and support of this 
worthy object. Should I be returned 
for another session I will be glad to 
assist in any way possible in securing 
the amount necessary. My seniority of 
service will assure me of a place on the 
committee on appropriations and that 
will place me in a favorable position 
to assist in this matter. 


Library Bills 


By M. F. GALLAGHER, Trustee, Public Library, Highland Park 


The Legislative Committee, of which 
I am chairman, and the Planning 
Board of the Association have collab- 
orated in working out some proposals 
for new legislation to extend and 
strengthen library service in this state. 
The interesting talks which we have 
just heard furnish a most suitable 
background for the discussion of these 
bills. My purpose is to submit them 
to the Association for your considera- 
tion here this afternoon and it is ex- 
pected that a vote will be taken and, if 
the Association endorses the proposals, 
then the two committees will proceed 
to perfect the measures as best they 
know how and see that they are in- 
troduced into the Legislature. 

It is certainly reassuring for a dis- 
tinguished member of the Legislature 
to tell us here this afternoon that he 
will actively support these measures. 
That is in accord with the views of a 
senator of this state with whom I was 
talking recently. He is interested in 
securing real and constructive legisla- 
tion in favor of public library service. 
We have had assurance from men in 
high positions in Springfield that cer- 
tainly hearten us in this effort. 

Three bills have been worked out for 
your consideration. The first is a bill 
for an appropriation for the extension 
of library service to urban and rural 


communities and to people in Illinois 
living on farms who today have no 
access to library facilities. 

The second is a measure for the 
creation of an emergency book fund by 
a state grant to be allocated to all the 
public libraries in Illinois according to 
their needs for the purchase of new 
books and periodicals. 

The third measure is for certification 
of librarians. 

It is unnecessary for me to go into 
detail in describing the background of 
these measures. That has been done 
from this platform this afternoon. I 
might summarize a few of the facts 
which show the need of the appropria- 
tion to extend library service to regions 
were it does not now exist. I might 
say that the Secretary of the State of 
Tilinois has now, under the law, the 
duty and responsibility of extending li- 
brary service to all parts of the state. 
The central policy of this state has em- 
bodied in its legislation on its statute 
books that in every part of the state 
and to all people of the state free pub- 
lic library service should be extended, 
but there has never been given the 
officer who has that responsibility suf- 
ficient funds to enable him to perform 
that great duty. We have, in this state, 
approximately two million people with- 
out access to public libraries. We have 
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approximately one and a half million 
people living on farms who would en- 
joy public library service. There are 
many counties in the state in which 
there are no libraries. Thirty-four 
counties have only one public library. 


The need of extending library ser- 
vice is evidently apparent, if the policy 
of the state is that a public library 
service and free use of books should be 
extended to all of the people. 


We have carefully considered this 
question of how this public library ser- 
vice can be extended throughout the 
whole state. We are proposing to the 
Legislature that an appropriation be 
passed for $1,000,000 to the Secretary 
of State to be issued by the Library 
Extension Division for the purpose of 
extending library service to every part 
of the state where it does not now exist. 
That would be a per capita of about 
fifty cents for those people in Illinois 
not today enjoying public library ser- 
vice. 

The two measures just proposed deal 
with the problems of increasingly 
serious importance, and that is the sup- 
port through taxation of public libra- 
ries. The public library today is sup- 
ported through a tax on tangible prop- 
erty. We all know how the rates from 
taxes on tangible property are dim- 
inishing. These ever-reducing rates 
from taxes on tangible property impair 
the public library system. There is 
agitation at the present time for limit- 
ing the taxes to one per cent. In the 
sister state of Indiana the law was 
adopted limiting the tax to $1.50 for 
each $100 of assessed valuation. Tax 
on real estate at present is the only 
source of revenue for public libraries, 
and it is absolutely necessary, if pub- 
lic libraries are to function with effi- 
ciency to meet the demands of the 
people, that other sources of revenue 
for their support must be created by 
the Legislature. 


As a iirst step in this program our 
proposal is emergency but, as suggested 
this morning by the president of the 
American Library Association, we 
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should have a committee appointed to 
study the whole subject of taxation 
with reference to the public library and 
work out some permanent plan so that 
revenue derived from tax on intangible 
property would supplement the library 
tax. 

The second bill is one for a state aid 
grant of an emergency book fund for 
existing libraries. We are now working 
on this bill to present it as an emer- 
gency measure to the Legislature for 
the creation of a fund of approximately 
$300,000 which shall be allocated by a 
board to the various libraries through- 
out the state for the purchase of new 
books and periodicals. You all know 
how the book funds of Illinois have 
dwindled. In some libraries they have 
purchased no books. The only books 
they can give people are those pur- 
chased more than two years ago. Peo- 
ple are demanding timely books—books 
that tell how the social and economic 
problems of the hour are being handled. 
The purpose of this law is to enable 
libraries who have inadequate book 
funds to receive the benefit of the state 
plan, the law providing that it be dis- 
tributed throughout the state. 

The third measure is that of certifi- 
cation of librarians. I don’t think 
there will be much debate over the wis- 
dom of this measure at the present 
time. The bill as we propose it will 
have reference only to appointments 
after July 1, 1935. It will not apply 
to librarians who are actually engaged 
in the work at the time the bill be- 
comes effective, but its purpose is to 
develop a working personnel of higher 
efficiency and quality for the state. 
There will be various grades of certifi- 
cates and they will all be worked out, 
according to our plan, by a board of 
librarians so that the certification meas- 
ure will be administered by trained 
librarians. 


These are the three bills which are 
submitted for your consideration. No 
one has the authority to introduce these 
bills into the Legislature in the name 
of the Association without its vote and 
in order to bring the question before 
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the house, Miss Price, I move that the 
Association adopt these three measures 
and authorize the Planning Board and 
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the Legislative Committee to proceed 


with their completion and introduction 
into the Legislature. 


CONFERENCE DINNER 


The annual conference dinner was 
held in the Orlando Hotel Thursday 
evening, with Miss Price presiding, and 
with 301 present. 

The tables were beautiful in their 
profusion of autumn leaves and chry- 
santhemums and the entire setting 
added much to the enjoyment of the 
evening. 


Delightful vocal selections were given 
by Mrs. Grant Hadley, accompanied by 
Mrs. John Francis Miller, of James 
Millikin University Conservatory of 
Music. 

Miss Price introduced the Honorable 
Edward J. Hughes, Secretary of State, 
who in turn presented the speaker of 
the evening, Mr. Lyman Bryson, of 
Columbia University. 


Is Thinking Recreation 


By LYMAN BRYSON, Columbia University, New York City 


Most of us who are disturbed by the 
problems which arise as a result of 
greatly extended leisure time are badly 
equipped to be guides to the new leisure 
classes. We had very little experience 
with leisure in our own lives, having 
been much too busy bothering about the 
affairs of other people to enjoy any free 
time. Also we are handicapped ser- 
iously by the fact that if we could shake 
off our work we would spend our free- 
dom doing things which do not appeal 
very directly to the average man. If 
our concern for the good of mankind 
in general were cynical, that is if it 
were just a professional pose, we could 
be content to say that we offer them the 
best there is and it is not our fault 
if they won’t take it. But to most 
librarians and most of those interested 
in adult education the social impulse 
is not insincere; it is a genuine, happy 
passion—in fact, the happiness it 
brings is the proof of its genuineness. 
So we must somehow establish a logical 
relationship between our own ideas of 
recreation and the more direct ideas of 
the average man and woman. Our 
seriousness amuses the wits, as when the 
New York magazines laugh wickedly at 
the solemn conclaves called to advise 
the people at large on recreation but 
that really is of slight importance. 
It might sometime be called to the at- 
tention of the editors of the New 
Yorker that they exist and thrive be- 
cause some people have to be told even 
what to laugh at. 


The fact is that most recreation, 
since the beginning of the human era, 
has been a waste of time except as it 
may have rested weary bodies and this 
of course is of great importance. I 
would go so far as to say that the so- 
called leisure classes have wasted their 
freedom generally and that the work- 
weary have made better use of snatched 
holidays in just seeking sport and 
change than if they had followed the 
high example of the experienced aris- 
tocracy. Between the idle rich and the 
idle poor, I would choose the pleasures 
of the idle poor as the more wholesome. 

This, however, does not go far 
enough into the question. The accum- 
ulations of all that is most worthwhile 
in the enjoyment of life, the art, the 
literature, the music, the philosophy, 
even the pure science that we have now, 
are largely the products of the appre- 
ciations and the inventiveness of men 
and women who were not too busy 
making a living to think about other 
things. A starving artist and a rich 
collector are both in a sense enjoying 
leisure time and—dquestions of material 
justice aside—they are both enriching 
the world by doing as they please. In 
other words, there have always been 
a few people who have taken enjoyment 
seriously and have made possible the 
best kinds of enjoyment for the rest 
of us. 

Educators, including librarians, have 
certainly no right to say to anybody— 
“This is the way you must use your 
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free time.” But the fact that they 
have and should assume no authority 
does not excuse them from a duty 
which is to say—“These are the best 
ways that have been invented for the 
use of leisure. They give lasting satis- 
faction and constantly growing per- 
sonal powers. Take a look at what has 
been proved best by the fact of its sur- 
vival and then your choice can be really 
free.” I think most experienced edu- 
cators will agree that the free choices 
of the average person, in response to 
such an invitation sincerely offered, 
tend to develop and grow into richer 
satisfactions. 

But even this is not a final solution 
for the problem. Most of us, or at least 
a goodly number of us, want time to 
read and think. We enjoy reading that 
makes us think, not the sort that pre- 
vents intellectual effort. We ask a 
stimulus, not an anodyne. We have a 
conscience about the public mind and 
dislike its inert helplessness. Can we 
honestly say to the new leisure classes, 
and to the remnants of the old, “Think- 
ing also is recreation ?” 


Well, we must rest here upon the 
principle that we interest anyone in 
any activity except in terms of our own 
honest enthusiasms. A good teacher of 
music, a good director of an art mus- 
eum, is successful largely because he 
has an overflow of personal enjoyment 
which tends to infect benignly those to 
whom he talks. Are we educators, we 
librarians and teachers and promoters 
of good causes, really enthusiastic 
thinkers? I hesitate to bring up the 
question in public. Perhaps the best 
way to face it would be by a little 
silent meditation by each one of us, in 
solitude not unaided by prayer. 


Men will be forced to think, the 
optimists say. Trouble will make 
them do it. That is good pragmatist 
doctrine and when trouble is not too 
serious it works very well. But when 
troubles heap up before the man who 
has never had much experience with 
thinking, some impatient and reckless 
act is likely to precede his effort to use 
his reason and thought will come long 
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afterward while he regards the ruins 
his energy has made. In a time of ser- 
ious trouble it is often especially diffi- 
cult to get a hearing for deliberate 
reason. This present period is an ex- 
ample. Those who are receiving in our 
practical affairs the applause of the 
crowd are those who are “doing some- 
thing.” This no doubt is reasonable in 
great degree, but when any critic dares 
to point out that some of the remedies 
chosen may not be effective, he is 
silenced by the demand that he look 
at the patient and see how sick he is! 
This is desperation, not thinking. 

I would suggest that we cannot de- 
pend on trouble to establish reasoning 
as a normal human activity; that 
practice in happier times is needed as 
part of our social program; that 
thinking as recreation would make a 
healthier people and would give us 
more power to face trouble when it 
came. 


Let us face it as a practical question. 
Do we have any experience that will 
give us reason to believe that thinking 
can be learned as an art in itself, that 
it can be practiced for fun, made skill- 
ful progressively, and then used in 
times of great discontent and fear? 


Surely we are not altogether without 
assurance that this is true. Now we 
see on all sides of us the lamentable re- 
sults of thoughtlessness and feel the 
pressures of those who no longer believe 
that the public mind is worth cultivat- 
ing. This is the time to consider what 
agencies can be set up to encourage the 
enjoyment of thinking in the future. 
It is the first conclusion of the thought- 
ful person, I should say, that this crisis 
will not last forever and that others 
will come in due time. We can do our 
best to struggle out of this one; we can 
also take some care that the next one 
shall not be so overwhelming. The old 
adage should long ago have been turned 
around—In time of war, prepare for 
peace—so that the next war may some- 
how be avoided. 

Librarians and teachers begin natur- 
ally with a book, or preferably with 
stacks of books. We have, happily, 
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worked ourselves past the stage of 
thinking that books on shelves, care- 
fully catalogued and sternly guarded, 
will save the world, but many appear 
to suppose that the miracles will ensue 
if the books are circulated and presum- 
ably read. This may be too sanguine. 
I doubt if books do much good if they 
are not talked about. Reading should 
be preceded by thoughtful conversation 
and followed by it. In spite of all the 
loose words that flood the world; in 
spite of the stereotypes and prejudices 
and cowardly dodging and stubborn 
illusions that infest the talk of men, I 
still think it difficult to talk long about 
anything without sooner or later 
stumbling on an idea. For people in 
whom educational processes are going 
on, conference with kindred minds is 
still more necessary. 


Librarians have contributed largely 
to the demonstration of this fact even 
if, in some cases, unwillingly. They 
talk about books in personal interviews, 
before review clubs, even on the all em- 
bracing and all suffering air, in order 
to induce reading and the digestion of 
reading. Small discussion groups, 
lectures, and forums in libraries all 
over this country have provided the 
means for testing the process. Their 
popularity is sufficient to show that 
thinking is fun for some people and that 
librarians have a recreation purpose 
on their program which is something 
other if not greater than the distribu- 
tion of books on bridge or fishing or of 
books guaranteed to lull the already 
sleepy intellect. Need I hasten to say 
that I have nothing but admiration 
for bridge as a game, fishing as a sport, 
and romance and humor or ghoulish 
criminal annals as diversions. Our 
question here is not one of getting 
solemn about the way people spend 
their leisure. We are talking about 
how wide the program of recreation can 
be made and whether or not it includes 
an occasional excursion into difficulties. 


Indeed, one is compelled to point out 
that even when the subject matter of 
reading is a sport, those who enjoy 
their interest the most are those who 
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pretend to a decent erudition in it. 
Passionate interest in baseball is to be 
found most often in those who have 
devoted a purely intellectual effort to 
the mastery of percentages, box scores 
and tables of probability that would 
suffice to pass a course in statistics. 
Your true golfer thinks and talks more 
about his game than he plays it. That 
may explain his bad putting but it also 
shows that we have an instinct for 
understanding even our amusements 
and that we enjoy them partly because 
they exercise the muscles of our minds. 


All this will seem to some practical 
souls rather beside the point, however. 
They will want to know whether men 
can get to enjoy thinking about serious 
matters and as a result think more 
clearly about real problems. Here 
perennial and still unsolved problems 
stare us in the face. Who should be 
allowed to think? Of course, nobody 
has any objection to the thinking of 
anyone else provided he thinks the 
right things. All of the pressure 
groups and guardians of the public 
mind and partisan pleaders that 
trouble our intellectual life are willing 
to have us use our heads and will go 
to great effort and expense to give us 
instructions as to the how and the 
whither of the thinking process. It 
may be put down as a principle that 
thinking is not recreation in any mean- 
ing of that term—it is neither fun nor 
reconstruction—unless it is as free as 
our own personal limitations will allow. 
And this implies naturally that free- 
dom of thought is determined solely 
by freedom of speech. 

We are in a badly mixed up state of 
mind on the question of liberty at the 
present time. Things are so topsy- 
turvy that one can hear, as I did in 
Chicago a few weeks ago, the editor of 
a liberal weekly poke fun at a repre- 
sentative of the “capitalistic” news- 
papers, because the newspaper owner 
said free speech was in danger. The 
truth is that we are, like all people in 
a crisis, a little impatient with those 
who warn us that we may buy present 
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comfort with remedies that will bring 
on future troubles. 

It is true, I believe, that the great 
question before us, the one about which 
we cannot have too much talk, too 
much reading, too much thinking, is 
this one: how can we manage the col- 
lective necessities of the modern econo- 
mic system and still hold on to our 
essential liberty? How can anything 
so impersonal as modern industry serve 
the private personality? How can we 
have co-operation without compulsion? 
You are all thinking about those 
questions. You hear a thousand an- 
swers offered and know that there is 
no easy good-for-ever answer. 

I suggest that this is the most diffi- 
cult intellectual problem that western 
civilization has yet had to face in politi- 
cal affairs. It will not be solved all at 
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once nor by any fixed rule. It will 
demand an infinitude of adjustments 
and experiments; it will start and re- 
quire an infinity of talk. It is a social 
problem ; it must be solved by plans we 
can agree on and it will take a long 
time. I do not see how we are going 
to bring the resources of this genera- 
tion or the next to bear on it unless we 
spend part of our leisure in thought. 
I doubt if any generation will ever 
solve it, until we have one in which men 
and women gladly use a generous share 
of their free time to think about public 
business. But this need not be forced 
upon us, I believe, as an alternative to 
failure. We need not expect it to be 
interminably painful. We may find 
that we enjoy it when the healthy mind 
like the healthy body takes delight in 
putting forth its strength. 


FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 


Friday Morning, 9:00 A. M. 


Putting our National Plan to Work.... 


Reports of Secretary and Treasurer. 
Reports of Committees. 

Election of Officers. 

Resolutions. 


The fourth general session was called 
to order by Miss Price. She introduc- 
ed Mr. Charles H. Compton, president 
of the American Library Association 
and assistant librarian of the St. Louis 
Public Library, who addressed the 
meeting on “Putting Our National 
Plan to Work.” 

Among the provisions of a national 
plan for libraries, approved by the 
American Library Association at its 
meeting in Montreal in June, Mr. 
Compton emphasized first those relat- 
ing to library personnel. He said: 
“The chief element in carrying out a 
national library plan will be a library 
personnel with adequate education and 
training. At present the profession 
needs to face the facts that there are 
three thousand trained librarians who 
are unemployed, or about ten per cent 
of the total. 

“Library salaries, even before the 
depression the lowest of all professions, 
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are now on a downward trend. Only 
two states, New York and Wisconsin, 
have adequate certification laws that 
will prevent appointment of persons 
not qualified for library positions. 
Comparatively few libraries provide 
pensions for their employees.” 

Mr. Compton recommended the ap- 
pointment of a committee on certifica- 
tion, salaries, unemployment, pensions 
and welfare by each state or regional 
library association, and that an aggres- 
sive effort be made to build up library 
personnel with higher professional 
standards. 

Mr. Compton advocated federal aid 
for libraries, calling attention to the 
fact that the American Library Associa- 
tion had endorsed federal aid in 1931 
and had included it in its national 
plan. 

He said: “There is nothing new 
about federal aid. For over one hun- 
dred years grants have been made by 
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the federal government. However, 
within the past twenty years there has 
been the most rapid development. In 
1915 Congress appropriated eleven mil- 
lion dollars for federal aid; in 1930, 
one hundred and fifty million. About 
forty million, or one-third of the popu- 
lation of the United States, have ade- 
quate public library service, another 
third have inadequate service, and 
another forty million are wholly with- 
out library service. At the present 
time there is little if any extension of 
libraries and, without federal aid, mil- 
lions of people in the United States 
will probably remain for many years 
deprived of the books which promote 
good citizenship and provide means of 
self-education.” 

Mr. Compton outlined the steps that 
are being taken by the American Li- 
brary Association, looking toward the 
enactment of legislation by Congress 
that would provide federal aid for 
libraries. 

Letters of invitation for the 1935 
convention were read from Chicago, 
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Stevens Hotel and North Shore li- 
braries; Peoria, Association of Com- 
merce; Rockford, Public Library; 
Sterling and Rock Falls, Chamber of 
Commerce, and Board of ‘Trustees, 
Sterling Public Library. These com- 
munications were referred to the in- 
coming Execution Board for further 
action. 

The report of the Secretary and 
Treasurer were read and accepted. 


Abstract of Treasurer’s Report 
1933-1934 
Receipts: 
Balance from 1932-1933.$325.83 
Receipts, 1933-1934...... 787.50 





$1113.33 
446.44 


Treasurer’s balance, Oct. 27, 1934. . $666.89 


Mr. Bean reported on behalf of the 
Auditing Committee that the books of 
the Treasurer had been audited and 
found correct, and recommended the 
adoption of the report. 

The report of the following com- 
mittees were read and accepted: 


Disbursements 





Report of Certification Board 


Only one meeting of the Board was 
held during the year. On September 
24, 1934 all members of the Board met 
in the office of the Library Extension 
Division in Springfield. 

Elsie McKay, chairman of the Board, 
resigned on account of illness and Anne 
Tate Harding was married and re- 
signed, having left the state. Alice 
Williams and Bella Steuernagel were 
appointed by the president of the 
I. L. A., with the approval of the 
Executive Board, to fill the unexpired 
terms. Mr. Windsor was elected chair- 
man. 

The following certifications were 
granted : 

3 First grade—qualifications. 
5 First grade—experience. 
16 Second grade. 
2 Third grade. 

Other applications were held up wait- 
ing further information as to college 
credits, etc. 


In an informal meeting of a few 
I. L. A. members during the A. L. A. 
Conference in Montreal, it was recom- 
mended that the Planning Board 
should sponsor a bill for certification 
for library service. Letters covering the 
points to be considered were sent to all 
members of the Certification Board on 
July 18, 1934, and also to the mem- 
bers of the Planning Board for sug- 
gestions and recommendations. At the 
September 24 meeting it was voted to 
recommend to the Legislative Commit- 
tee that a certification bill be drafted 
and pushed as an I. L. A. measure. 


These suggestions were to be trans- 
mitted to Mr. Gallagher, chairman of 
the Legislative Committee, for drafting 
a bill, to be presented to the Associa- 
tion in Conference in Decatur, Novem- 
ber 2. 

P. L. Windsor, Chairman. 
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Report of Library Relations Committee 


The first meeting held this year of 
the State Wide Extension Committee 
convened in Chicago last November. 
It was the opinion of the members 
present that the name of the committee 
was not the best, especially at the pres- 
ent time, so after much discussion the 
name was changed to Library Relations 
Committee. 

In outlining the work for the year 
it was decided to continue the work of 
the previous committee as far as con- 
sistent with changing conditions and 
we decided upon the following objec- 
tives for our committee to try to de- 
velop during the year: 

1. Closer cooperation with the 
schools in order to decrease the 
burden on the taxpayer in dup- 
licating library service in the 
school and home. 
2. Maintenance of liberty stand- 
ards. 
3. Sending the pamphlet Book 
Needs to state organizations, 
asking them to acquaint their 
membership with the informa- 
tion it contained. 
In the carrying through of these 
= the one for closer cooperation 

tween schools and libraries was the 
first te be considered. A plan was 
drawn up and submitted to the Com- 
mittee on Admissions from Secondary 
Schools. While this committee voted 
to encourage cooperation between high 
school libraries and public libraries, 
they did not endorse our plan as pre- 
sented to them. 

The members of the committee who 
met in Springfield in the spring dis- 


cussed the maintenance of library 
standards, which is a most vital prob- 
lem at this time. We felt that if li- 
braries are to maintain their standards 
and adequate financial support they 
must prove their worth to their com- 
munities. It is not enough to think 
that the annual report shows the work 
of the library, for the majority of peo- 
ple who are not library users never read 
it. 

As a result of this meeting a letter 
was sent to each librarian and presi- 
dent of library boards offering sugges- 
tions as to how the library might show 
the people and the city government the 
value of their library in the community 
life. We hope that every library will 
in some way present the work of their 
library this year in such a way that 
they can maintain their standards and 
financial support and through their 
combined efforts arouse the state as a 
whole to its library needs. 


The little pamphlet, Book Needs in 
Illinois, was sent to the presidents of 
all the state organizations whom we 
thought would be interested in our 
work. We had several requests for 
more copies of it. 


We should like to recommend to the 
incoming Executive Board that one 
member of the retiring Library Rela- 
tions Committee be appointed on the 
new Committee in order to carry 
through the work which has been 
started. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Alice Williams, 
Chairman. 


Report of Membership Committee 


The Membership Committee respect- 
fully submits the following report of 
the past year’s work: 


Due to the fact that the I. L. A. met 
at the same time as A. L. A., there was 
an unusually large number of unpaid 
1933 dues. The committee made an 
effort to collect these by sending out 
letters to the librarian or some one 
person in each town, and asking the 


one delegated to collect from all those 
who had not paid 1933 dues. The 75 
letters sent out last fall represented 
190 memberships. This type of letter 
evidently is not very satisfactory as 
there was very little response from it. 
Early in September, about 100 
letters were sent urging prompt pay- 
ment of dues, with satisfactory results. 
Elizabeth A. Windsor, 
Chairman. 
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Publicity in 


Two objectives governed the work of 
the Publicity Committee of the Illinois 
Library Association during the last 
year: 


1. Strengthening relations between 
libraries and state organizations of 
citizens, in which assistance was given 
the Library Relations Committee. 


2. Making the public more aware of 
what reading can mean in their every- 
day lives. 


Up-to-date mailing lists of state 
leaders and state periodicals were com- 
piled by Laura J. Perrin, member of 
the Publicity Committee, as aids in 
reaching the first objective. Book needs 
in Illinois, the leaflet prepared by the 
committee last year, was distributed to 
leaders on the list by the Library Re- 
lations Committee, and a selected group 
were sent programs of the Decatur 
meeting with invitations to attend and 
participate in discussion of proposed 
library legislation. Heads of a few 
organizations such as the state federa- 
tion of women’s clubs and the Illinois 
Congress of Parents and Teachers were 
called upon by members of the com- 
mittee and, on request, resolutions sup- 
porting libraries were formulated and 
accepted for passage at state meetings. 


In pursuit of the second objective, 
monthly newspaper stories were writ- 
ten by the chairman and sent by the 
Library Extension Division to 274 li- 
braries of the state for local placement. 
These stories were mimeographed and 
mailed through the courtesy of Ed- 
ward J. Hughes, Secretary of State 
and State Librarian. Paragraphs of 
local news were added by local libra- 
rians, the stories were retyped and sent 
newspaper editors, and clippings in- 
dicate that many of them were used. 
Some of the subjects covered in the re- 
leases were: 


en perfected with library 
aid. 
Service to club women (with resolu- 


tion supporting libraries, passed by the 
Illinois Federation of Women’s Clubs). 
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1933-34 


Knowledge in a nutshell (use of li- 
brary pamphlet collections). 
Vacation reading. 


Increase in library use throughout 
state during last ten years. 


State survey of public libraries. 
State reading courses for unemployed 
young people (two releases). 


Use of art and music collections in 
local libraries. 


Putnam County experiment in li- 
brary service. 


Six book cars to operate in Illinois 
counties. 

Illinois Library Association annual 
conference. 


At least twenty-five newspaper pages 
of space, according to conservative 
estimates, were secured as a result of 
the releases. A scrapbook of some of 
the publicity obtained has been com- 
piled by the committee and may be 
borrowed upon application to the chair- 
man, 520 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago. 

In carrying on its work during the 
year, the committee discovered much 
friendliness toward libraries among 
state leaders, but it admittedly went a 
very short distance toward obtaining 
its objectives. 


A trained person attached to the Li- 
brary Extension Division should prop- 
erly be handling the work it has been 
doing, in the opinion of the committee. 
Popular understanding of the value of 
public libraries and citizen support for 
their maintenance are imperative if li- 
braries are to play a significant part in 
the social changes now in progress. 
Such understanding and support are 
the only foundation on which state 
plans for library development can be 
built with any hope of permanent suc- 
cess. ‘The committee urges the state 
librarian and the head of the Library 
Extension Division to provide in the 
budget for the next biennium a fund 
sufficient to cover the services of a full- 
time trained assistant to the head of 
the division—equipped with reasonable 
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travel and printing funds—whose sole 
responsibility will be to further the two 
objectives stated at the beginning of 
this report, namely: 

Establishing mutually helpful rela- 
tions between libraries and state organ- 
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izations of citizens; and 
Making people throughout the state 
more aware of what books and libraries 
can mean in their every-day lives. 
Beatrice Sawyer Russell, 
Chairman. 


Report of Resolutions Committee 


The Resolutions Committee respect- 
fully presents the following resolu- 
tions : 

Resolved: That the Illinois Library 
Association at the close of this, its 
thirty-eighth annual conference, ex- 
presses its thanks to the hosts, Miss 
Minnie Dill, librarian, and Miss Mabel 
Wayne, assistant librarian, of the De- 
catur Public Library; Miss Eugenia 
Allin, librarian of the James Millikin 
University Library ; the trustees of the 
Decatur Public Library; and the city 
officials for their most gracious wel- 
come to Decatur. 

Resolved: That special thanks be 
tendered to the speakers on the vari- 
ous programs, especially to Mr. Spen- 
cer Ewing for his interesting illus- 
trated talk on Bali, to Mr. Lyman Bry- 
son, guest speaker at the annual con- 
ference dinner, and to Mr. C. H. 
Compton, president of the A. L. A. 

Resolved: That expressions of 
gratitude be extended to members of 
the James Millikin Conservatory of 
Music who so delightfully entertained 
the Association on two occasions; also 
to Mrs. J. C. Hessler and the Millikin 


Dames who so graciously entertained 
the members of the Association and 
their guests at an informal tea at the 
University Library. 

Resolved: That special thanks be 
extended to Mr. E. T. Rank, superin- 
tendent of the Printing Division, for 
printing the programs for the Confer- 
ence, and also to the Press for its pub- 
licity on the meetings. 

Resolved: That thanks be also ex- 
tended to any and all others who so 
generously contributed to the success 
of the meeting. 

Resolved: That the Association re- 
cord its deep regret at the loss by death 
of the following members: 

Mrs. Eugenia Bacon, member of the 
first Illinois Commission Board. 

Miss Sarah Blair, librarian of Shurt- 
leff College, Alton. 

Miss Margaret Gramesly, instructor 
in University of Illinois Library 
School. 

Mr. W. F. Hardy, trustee of Decatur 
Publie Library. 

Miss Gertrude Moller, cataloger of 
Illinois State Historical Library. 

Ethel G. Kratz, Chairman. 


Report on Exhibits 


Booksellers and Publishers 


Beckley-Cardy Co., Chicago. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica, Chicago. 

Literary Guild of America, New York. 

A. C. McClurg and Co., Chicago. 

Macmillan Co., Chicago. 

Manual Arts Press, Peoria. 

W. F. Quarrie and Co., Chicago. 

C. V. Ritter, Chicago. 

Western News Co., Chicago. 

Albert Whitman and Co., Chicago. 

Yale University Press, New Haven, 
Conn. 


Bookbinders 


Edwin Allen and Co., Chicago. 
Book Shop Bindery, Chicago. 
Ernest Hertzberg and Sons, Chicago. 


Hertzberg Bindery, Inc., Des Moines, 


_ Iowa. 


New Method Book Bindery, Jackson- 
ville. 

W. H. Stappenbeck, Inc., Bloomington. 

Ward Brothers, Inc., Jacksonville. 


Library Supplies and Furniture 


Gaylord Brothers, Inc., Syracuse, New 
York. 

Remington Rand, Inc., Library Bureau 
Division, Buffalo, New York. 


Publicity 
American Library Association, Chicago. 
Library Extension Division, State Li- 
brary, Springfield. 
Public Administration Service, Chicago. 
H. W. Wilson Co., New York City. 
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This has been the most successful 
year, financially, since the I. L. A. has 
taken charge of the exhibits. There 
were twenty-one paid commercial ex- 
hibitors and three educational exhibit- 
ors with a total receipts of $330.00. 

Ambrose Wetherbee, 
In charge of exhibits. 


The following resolution of apprecia- 
tion in behalf of Miss Mary Hileen 
Ahern was submitted by Miss Harriet 
M. Skogh: 

“There is absent from this confer- 
ence one who for a long period of years 
never missed a meeting, one whose 
active and effective participation in the 
affairs of the Association and whose 
loyalty and devotion contributed great- 
ly to the development of the library 
spirit in Illinois. 

“Her keen mind, her inimitable wit 
and her courageous spirit will never 
be forgotten by any of us who have 
been privileged to know her. 

“T move, therefore, that we of the 
Illinois Library Association, send to 
Miss Mary Eileen Ahern, benefactor 
and friend, this expression of regret 
that we could not have her with us at 
this Conference, of sincere appreciation 
of her unstinted service and of our cor- 
dial and heartfelt greetings.” 

It was unanimously voted that a 
copy of these resolutions be sent to 
Miss Ahern by the secretary. 

Mr. G. H. Sandy, exchange assistant, 
University of Illinois Library School, 
presented to the Association an appeal 
from Miss Susan G. Akers, chairman of 
the A. L. A. Committee on Library 
Terminology. She is asking for volun- 
teer assistants to read for library terms 
and definitions. Those librarians who 
would help in this work were urged to 
write to Miss Susan G. Akers, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
and full instructions would be sent im- 
mediately. 

A letter was read from Ralph Munn, 
chairman, A. L. A. Committee on the 
Memorial to Miss Bogle: 

“Shortly after the death of Miss 
Sarah C. N. Bogle in 1932, there was 
an almost spontaneous movement to 
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raise funds to establish a memorial in 
her honor. A committee appointed by 
the A. L. A. decided that the memorial 
should take the form of a scholarship 
fund which is to be available to li- 
brarians from the United States or 
Canada who wish to study abroad, or 
to foreign librarians desirous of study- 
ing in this country or Canada. In this 
form, the memorial will commemorate 
Miss Bogle’s special interest in both 
education for librarianship and inter- 
national library relations. 

“Every one of Miss Bogle’s friends, 
and every librarian who is interested 
in perpetuating the memory of the wo- 
man whose enthusiasm and wisdom 
were so strongly felt in the develop- 
ment of our profession, is now invited 
to contribute to the memorial fund. 
Contributions so far received range 
from $1 to pledges of $50 payable over 
several years. Any amount is welcome. 
Checks or pledges may be sent to A. L. 
A. Headquarters, marked for the Bogle 
Memorial. The fund will be admin- 
istered by the A. L. A. Endowment 
fund trustees.” 

Miss Price expressed her apprecia- 
tion for the support of the Association 
and of all individuals who had made 
the Decatur meeting the splendid suc- 
cess it was throughout. 

The report of the Nominating Com- 
mittee was again read and upon motion 
of Miss Alice Williams it was voted 
that the Secretary be instructed to cast 
one ballot for the election of officers 
nominated. 

The following officers were then de- 
clared elected : 

President, Phineas L. Windsor, direc- 
tor, University of Illinois Library, Ur- 
bana. 

First Vice-President, Julia Baker, 
librarian, Woodlawn Branch, Chicago 
Public Library. 

Second Vice-President, Mrs. Olive 
Stallings, librarian, Public Library, 
Granite City. 

Secretary, Mrs. Nina Russell, li- 
brarian, Public Library, Paris. 

Treasurer, Mable Wayne, assistant 
librarian, Public Library Decatur. 
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Miss Price introduced the new 
officers and Mr. Windsor, the incoming 
president, spoke in behalf of the new 
Executive Board asking for the con- 
tinued support of the Association 
throughout the year. 
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The meeting was declared adjourned 
by Mr. Windsor. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Elizabeth Curry, 
Secretary. 


MEMBERS ILLINOIS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Abbot, Etheldred, In. Ryerson & Burn- 
ham L. Art. Inst., Chicago. 

Abbott, Katherine L., In. Gail Borden 
P. L., Elgin. 

Abernathy, Edna, In. H. S., East St. 
Louis. 

Abingdon, John Mosser P. L. 

Abraham, Elizabeth, ref. In, 
P. L., Bloomington. 

Adams, Mary H., In. Nat’l. College of 
Education, Evanston. 

Adams, Minnie F., In. Cole P. L., Chester. 

Ahern, Mary E., Chicago. 

Alcock, Winifred, asst. P. L., Winnetka. 

Alden, Mrs. Carita Spann, In. Stinson 
Memorial L., Anna. 

Algonquin P. L. 

Allen, Edgar H., trustee, P. L., Decatur. 

Allen, Edwin, Co., Chicago. 

Allen, Mrs. Katherine F., asst. In., 
Wheeler L., S. Ill. Normal Univ., Car- 
bondale. 

*Allin, Eugenie, In., James Millikin L., 
Decatur. 

*Allison, Gladys, In. P. L., River Forest. 

Alton, Jennie D. Hayner L. 

Ambuhl, Frances, catlgr. Newberry L., 
Chicago. 

Anderson, Adah M., br. In., Northwestern 
Branch, Chicago P. L. 

Andrews, Mae B., child. In., P. L., Rock- 
ford. 

Angle, Paul, In. Ill. State Historical L., 
Springfield. 

Anna, The Stinson Memorial L. 

*Archer, Mrs. Anna L., ref. In. P. L., 
Peoria. 

Arcola P. L. 

Arras, Ruth E., asst. P. L., Belleville. 
Belleville. 

Arthur, Alice E., In. P. L., Streator. 

Arzinger, Mrs. Katherine L., In. P. L., 
Geneseo. 

Assumption P. L. 

Atkinson P. L. 

Aubere, Rubie F., In. P. L., Havana. 

Aurora P. L. 

*Ayres, Rev. S. G., Keeseville, N. Y. 


*Babcock, Helen S., br. In. South Shore 
Br., P. L., Chicago. 

Bailey, Dorothy, asst. Gen. Div. Ill. State 
L., Springfield. 

Bailey, Frances W., asst. P. L., Aurora. 

Baker, Clara M., head circ. dept., P. L., 
Decatur. 

*Baker, Julia, br. In., Woodlawn Branch, 
P. L., Chicago. 


Withers 


Baker, Maysel O’H., asst. Northwestern 
U. L., Evanston. 
Ballard, Elizabeth, In. Ida P. L., Belvi- 
dere. 
Barickman, 
Joliet. 
Barnett, Otto R., trustee, P. L., Glencoe. 
Barrington P. L. 
Barry P. L. 
*Bassett, Mrs. Jane, In. Jennie D. Hayner 
L., Alton. 
*Bassett, N. D., pres. Demco. Library Sup- 
plies, Madison, Wis. 
*Bassoe, Dr. Peter, Chicago. 
Batavia P. L. 
*Batchelder, Annie, In. Marshall H. S. 
L., Chicago. 
Batchelder, Mildred, In. Haven Intermed- 
iate H. S. L., Evanston. 
Beale, Hazel I., In. Louis Latzer Mem. 
P. L., Highland. 
Bean, Donald E., Library Bureau Div., 
Remington Rand, Chicago. 
*Beaton, David, Jr., Chicago. 
Beatty, Cora M., exec. asst. Membership 
Dept. A. L. A., Chicago. 
Becker, Mrs. Eleanor, asst. W. Deerfield 
Twp. P. L., Deerfield. 
*Beem, Vilda P., In. Reddick’s L., Ottawa. 
*Beeson, Nella B., readers adviser, P. L., 
Peoria. 
Behm, Helen M., In. Bessemer Park Br., 
P. L., Chicago. 
Bellwood P. L. 
Benner, Anna, asst. Ext. Div. Ill. State 
L., Springfield. 
Berger, Harriet, asst. P. L., Danville. 
Bernhardt, Caroline, chief Accessions 
Dept. P. L., Chicago. 
Berns, Mrs. Max, trustee, P. L., River 
Forest. 
*Bidwell, Addison, trustee, P. L., Free- 
port. 
Bigelow, Mary C., asst. P. L., Rockford. 
Bignall, Lydia, asst. P. L., Marseilles. 
Black, Dorothy M., ref. asst. Univ. of 
Ill. L., Urbana. 
Blanchard, Julia E., In. Wheaton College 
L., Wheaton. 
Block, Katherine, asst. P. L., Evanston. 
Blue Island P. L. 
Boals, Minnie M., 
Hayner L., Alton. 
Boegershausen, Judith, asst. P. L., Oak 
Park. 
Boggs, Mrs. Clara F., In. Ira C. Reed 
P. L., LaFayette. 


Mrs. Rena M., In. P. L., 


child. In. Jennie D. 
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*Bond, Ethel, asst. prof. Univ. of Ill. L. 
Sc., Urbana. 

Bookshop Bindery, Chicago. 

*Booth, Mary J., In. E. Ill. State Teachers 
College, Charleston. 

Borchelt, Louise, asst. P. L., Evanston. 

*Bough, Helen, child. In. Legler Reg. Br., 


P. L., Chicago. 
Bowen, Mrs. F. P., trustee, P. L., Sa- 
vanna. 


Bower, Dorothy F., asst. P. L., Peoria. 

Bowman, Mrs. Earl, In. Greig Memorial 
L., Oneida. 

*Boyd, Anne M., asst. prof. Univ. of Ill. 
L. Se., Urbana. 

Bradford, Mildred, asst. P. L., Streator. 

Brandell, Mrs. Gertrude A., br. In. P. L., 
Evanston. 

Brandt, Etta, In. Carnegie P. L., Carmi. 

Brengle, Mrs. Julia Lowe, asst. Carnegie 
P. L., Paris. 

Breuchaud, Virginia, In. P. L., Green- 
ville. 

Brookfield Free P. L. 

Broughton, Beatrice, asst. Ext. Div. IIl. 
State L., Springfield. 

Brown, Arthur H., trustee, P. L., River 
Forest. 

Brown, Gertrude L., asst. P. L., Evans- 
ton. 

*Browning, Earl W., In. P. L., Peoria. 

Brucker, Mrs. Carolyn I., In. P. L., Ster- 
ling. 

Bryant, Esther E., Decatur. 

*Bryce, Jessie M., In. P. L., Downers 
Grove. 

Buckingham, Anna W., asst. Jennie D. 
Hayner L., Alton. 

Bull, Mary Lois, Univ. of Ill. L., Urbana. 

*Burgmeier, John M., Burgmeier Book 
Binding Co., Chicago. 

Burkhard, Mrs. Joseph, Freeport. 

*Burt, Mrs. Paul G., trustee, P. L., Hins- 
dale. 

*Burwash, Mary Gladys, In. College of 
Agriculture, Univ. of Ill., Urbana. 

Bush, Mildred, child. In. P. L., Peoria. 

Bushnell P. L. 

*Butland, Mrs. Charles Alexieff, Shang- 
hai, China. 

Buxton, Ruth, asst., P. L., Rockford. 


*Cahill, Walter, Chicago. 

CairoP. L.. 

Cambridge Twp. P. L. 

Camp Point P. L. 

Carbondale P. L. 

Carlinville P. L. 

Carlisle, Vera, 
Robinson. 

Carney, Vincent, trustee, Flagg Twp. L., 
Rochelle. 

Carpentersville Literary and L. Assn. 

*Carqueville, Marshall, Ref. Dept. John 
Crerar L., Chicago. 

Carrithers, Nelle, In. Dominy Mem. L., 
Fairbury. 

Carrollton P. L. 

Carthage Free P. L. 


In. Carnegie Twp L., 
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Cartwright, C. M., trustee, P. L., Evans- 
ton. 

Cartwright, Emily H., In. P. L., Oregon. 

Cassingham, Eva L., In. Wilmington 
Twp. P. L., Wilmington. 

Centralia P. L. 

Chandler, Mrs. Elizabeth, asst. Free P. 
L., Glen Ellyn. 

*Chandler, Frank M., Chicago. 

Charleston, pres., vice-pres., sec. Board 
of Trustees. 

Chicago Heights Free P. L. 

Chidester, Maud, circ. asst. P. L., Evans- 
ton. 

Chidester, Rev. S. W., trustee, Wauke- 
gan. 

Chillicothe Twp. Free P. L. 

Chouffet, Margaret, asst. P. L., Oak Park. 

Christ, Emma J., asst. P. L., Quincy. 

Cicero P. L. 

Cisco, Willow Br. Twp. L. 

Cline, Goldia, In. P. L., Waverly. 

Clinton, Vespasian Warner P. L. 

Cockle, Dorothy E., In. Twp. Free P. L., 
Manhattan. 

Coen, Mrs. Flora G., In. P. L., Lake Bluff. 

Collier, Amelia, asst. Withers P. L., 
Bloomington. 

Collinsville Mem. L. 

Colman, Ruth W., asst. 
Safety Council, Chicago. 

Conolly, Mrs. Cora C., asst. P. L., Wau- 
kegan. 

Conover, Elizabeth, 
L., Springfield. 

Cooper, Josephine E., P. L., Rockford. 

Corbitt, Anne, In. Shurtleff College L., 
Alton. 

Corcoran, Margaret, In. Jr. 
Springfield. 

Corse, Nancy M., asst. P. L., Evanston. 

*Corwine, Eunice, asst. P. L., Lincoln. 

Coventry, Sarah, In. P. L., Edwardsville. 

Crain, Alma, asst. P. L., Aurora. 

Cress, Jeannette, In. P. L., Hamilton. 

Crookston, Mary Evalyn, desk chief, 
Lincoln L., Springfield. 

Crossley, F. B., In. Elbert H. Gary L. of 
Law, Northwestern Univ., Chicago. 

*Crowell, Lucius A., Chicago. 

Crozier, Mrs. Eva G., asst. P. L., Glencoe. 

Cullen, Thos. F., trustee, P. L., Cicero. 

*Cunningham, Frank S., Chicago. 

*Curry, Elizabeth B., In. P. L., Kewanee. 

Curry, Miriam, ref. asst. Ext. Div. Ill. 
State L., Springfield. 

Custer, Grace W., asst. P. L., Rock 
Island. 


Dadant, Valentine, trustee, P. L., Ham- 
ilton. 
Danton, J. Periam, gen. asst. A. L. A., 


In. National 


ref. asst. Lincoln 


College, 


Chicago. 
Danville P. L. 
*Darlington, Genevieve, In. J. Sterling 


Morton H. S. and Jr. College, Cicero. 
Davenport May, In. Bryant-Bennet P. L., 
Salem. 
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Davidson, Mrs. Margaret, child. In. P. L., 
Decatur. 

Davis, Anna L., In. P. L., Litchfield. 

Davis, Bernice, child. In., P. L., Urbana. 

Davis, Bessie, In. P. L., LaSalle. 
Davis, Fleta M., head Ext. Dept. P. L., 
Decatur. 

Davison, Florence M., asst. P. L., Evans- 
ton. 

*Day, Mary B., In. Museum of Science 
and Industry, Chicago. 

Day, Mrs. Wilbur, trustee P. L., Harvey. 

Deadrick, Elizabeth, In. P. L., Carlin- 
ville. 

De Beck, Fern, In. Ricker L. of Architec- 
ture, Univ. of Ill., Urbana. 

Decatur P. L. 

Dechman, Ida Mae, asst. P. L., Evanston. 

Dickerman, Katherine E., asst. P. L., 
Rockford. 

Dill, Minnie A., In. P. L., Decatur. 

Dillman, Pauline I., In. Jr. College L., 
Joliet. 

Ditto, Rebecca M., In. P. L., LaGrange. 

Dixon, Mrs. Esther H., exec. asst. in 
chge. Endowment and Special Mem- 
bership A. L. A., Chicago. 

Dixon P. L. 
Doane, Dorothy, 
Libertyville. 

Dobson, Olive, In. P. L., Barrington. 

Donaldson, May L., In. P. L., Chicago 
Heights. 

Douglass, Gracetta, asst. P. L., Streator. 

Dowiat, Stanley A., trustee, P. L., Cicero. 

Downers Grove P. L. 

Doxsey, Geraldine, asst., P. L., Rockford. 

*Duncan, Mrs. John, trustee, Jennie D. 
Hayner L., Alton. 

Dundee Twp. P. L. 

*Dunlap, Fanny, ref. In. Univ. of Ill. L., 
Urbana. 

Dwight P. L. 


*Kaman, Mabel, part time asst. North- 
western Univ. L., Evanston. 

Earl, Mrs. Marietta H., In. W. Aurora 
H. S. L, Aurora. 

East St. Louis P. L. 

Eckhardt, Max, trustee, P. L., Belleville. 

Egermann, Mary B., In. Nichols L., Na- 
perville. 

Elgin, Gail Borden P. L. 

Elliott, Jean Mac C., In. College L., Mon- 
mouth. 

Elmhurst P. L. 

Ely, Margaret E., In. P. L., Berwyn. 

*Emmerson, Louis L., Mt. Vernon. 

*Engstrand, Juanita, In. P. L., DeKalb. 

*Hrrett, Mrs. A. W., jr., trustee, P. L, 
Kewanee. 

Erwin, Lucille, asst. P. L., River Forest. 

Estes, Grace W., asst. P. L. div. A. L. A., 
Chicago. 

Evans, Cecile, In. Training Se. W. II. 
State Teachers Col. L., Macomb. 

Evanston P. L. 

Ewing, Spencer E., 
P. L., Bloomington. 


asst. Cook Mem. L., 


trustee, Withers 
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Fairbury, Dominy Mem. L. 

Falberg, Gladys, In. P. L., East Moline. 

Farquhar, Alice, P. L., Chicago. 

Farr, Lois, In. P. L., Pontiac. 

Feldkamp, Jennie C., asst. 
Springfield. 


Lincoln L., 


*Felt, Anna E., financial sec., P. L., Ga- 


lena. 

Ferguson, Mrs. Bertha M., trustee, Jen- 
nie D. Hayner L., Alton. 

Ferrell, Hortense, trustee, P. L., El Paso. 

Field, Pearl, In. Henry E. Legler Reg. 
Br. L., Chicago. 

Fink, Julia M., In. P. L., Aurora. 

Finney, May B., trustee, P. L., Peoria. 

Fisher, George, trustee, P. L., Harvey. 

Fisher, Louise I., In. H. S. L., Peoria. 

Fontaine, Everett O., in charge of sales, 
A. L. A., Chicago. 

Forest Park P. L. 

*Forgan, James B., Jr., Chicago. 

*Forrester, Mrs. W. W., Chicago. 

*Forstall, Gertrude, Chicago. 

Forward, Mary C., In. Talcott Free L., 
Rockton. 

Foss, Frances, child. In., P. L., Winnetka. 

Foster, Eliza B., asst. Gen. Div. Ill. State 
L., Springfield. 

Frederick, Maud M., asst. P. L., Aurora. 

Freeport P. L. 

*French, Randall, asst. In. John Crerar 
L., Chicago. 


Gaddis, Henry, trustee, Cook Mem. L., 
Libertyville. 

Gale, Ellen, In. P. L., Rock Island. 

Galena P. L. 

Galesburg P. L. 

*Gallagher, David, Highland Park. 

*Gallagher, Mrs. Eleanor, Highland Park. 

*Gallagher, M. F., trustee, P. L., High- 
land Park. 

Gane, Ruth, asst. P. L., Evanston. 

*Gardiner, Mabel F., asst. Garrett Biblical 
Inst. L., Evanston. 

*Garnett, J. B., trustee, P. L., Highland 
Park. 

Garrett, Fern, ref. asst. 
State L., Springfield. 

Gaylord Bros., Syracuse, N. Y. 

*Gaylord, H. J., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Geneseo P. L. 

Geneva P. L. 

Gibbs, Margaret, asst. In., Knox College 
L., Galesburg. 

Gilman, Grace Wilson, In. P. L., River- 
side. 

Gilmore, Sylvia Coral, order asst. Univ. 
of Ill. L., Urbana. 

Glen Ellyn Free P. L. 

Glencoe P. L. 

Glenview P. L. 


Ext. Div. Tl. 


*Goldsby, Mrs. Pearl E., In. Cornell 
Square Br. L., Chicago. 
Goodwillie, Herrick R., trustee, P. L., 


River Forest. 
Grant, Edna, asst. P. L., Moline. 
Graves, Mrs. Lucie D., In. P. L., Wyo- 
ming. 
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*Gray, Blanche, In. P. L., Mattoon. 

Greer, Agnes F. P., director of training, 
P. L., Chicago. 

Greison, A. M., trustee, P. L., Savanna. 

Greve, Hattie L., In. P. L., Savanna. 

Gridley P. L. 

Gscheidle, Gertrude E., asst. Sheridan 
Br. L., Chicago. 

Guthrie, Clara, asst., Ill. State Normal 
L., Normal. 


Haase, Mrs. Helen K., In. P. L., Pekin. 

*Hackman, Henry E., LaSalle. 

*Hagey, John F., Chicago. 

Halbert, Mary L., P. L., Belleville. 

*Hamill, Alfred E., Chicago. 

Hamilton P. L. 

Hammond, Mrs. Sarah §., In. P. L., Glen- 

coe. 

Hanby, Bernadine C., asst. In. N. II. 

State Teachers College, DeKalb. 

Hanna, Mrs. Mary L., In. P. L., Flora. 

Hardin, Ruth, asst. Northwestern Univ. 
L., Evanston. 

Harding, Mrs. Orpha C., trustee, Cook 
Mem. L., Libertyville. 

Harrisburg, Mitchell Carnegie P. L. 
Hart, Fay, In. Wheeler L., S. Ill. Normal 

Univ., Carbondale. 

Hart, Lottie E., In. P. L., Palatine. 
Harvey P. L. 

Haug, Ethel, asst. P. L., Paris. 
Havenhill, Lillian, In. H. S. L., Jackson- 

ville. 

Hawkins, Katie Lu, In. P. L., Geneva. 
Hay, Flora N., ref. In. P. L., Evanston. 
Heicke, Dorothy, asst. P. L., Highland 

Park. 
Heindel, John H., trustee, P. L., River 
Forest. 

Helmick, Helen, Decatur. 

*Hendee, Cora, In. P. L., Highland Park. 

*Henderson, Fanchon, In. Albany Park 

Br. L., Chicago. 

*Henderson, Thomas B. G., Chicago. 
Hennessy, Nellie M., asst. P. L., Joliet. 
Henning, Mrs. Maud E., In. Little Rock 

Twp. P. L., Plano. 
Hendrickson, Mrs. Eleanor, P. L., Rock- 
ford. 

*Herr, Mary E., In. Girls Latin School, 

Chicago. 

*Herschel, Paul E., trustee, P. L., Peoria. 
*Hertzberg, Ernest, pres. Hertzberg Bind- 

ery, Des Moines, Iowa. 

*Hessler, Mae C., ref. In. Gen. Div. III. 

State L., Springfield. 
Hewes, Mary E., In. P. L., Winnetka. 
*Hewitt, Mrs. H. H., trustee, Jennie D. 
Hayner L., Alton. 

Hiatt, Dorothy, child. In. P. L., Jackson- 
ville. 

Highland, Louis Latzer Mem. P. L. 

Highland Park P. L. 

Highsmith, Lois, In. Twp. L., Lawrence- 

ville. 

Hillsboro P. L. 

Hishen, Mrs. Caroline J., trustee, Twp. 

P. L., Lockport. 
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*Hoadley, Clara, Streator. 

Hogle, Margaret, asst. P. L., Decatur. 

Holbrook, Frances E., In. P. L., Park 
Ridge. 

Holcomb, Helen, asst. catlgr. P. L., 
Evanston. 

Holmes, Enid, asst. P. L., Rockford. 

Hoover, Anna F., In. Free P. L., Gales- 
burg. 

Horne, Isabel G., In. P. L., Maywood. 

Hostetter, Anita M., exec. asst. Bd. of 
education for librarianship, A. L. A., 
Chicago. 

Hostetter, Marie Miller, asso. Univ. of 
Ill. L. Se., Urbana. 

Houchens, Josie B., binding In. Univ. of 
Til. L., Urbana. 

Hubbell, Jane P., In. P. L., Rockford. 

Hughes, Ruth P., In. P. L., Freeport. 

Hughlett, Anna, In., P. L., Galena. 

Hull, Gladys V., asst. P. L., Aurora. 

*Hummer, Wayne, LaSalle. 

Hunt, Hannah, In. Lincoln Se. Br. L., 
Evanston. 

*Huntting, H. R., Springfield, Mass. 

Hutchinson, Mrs. Luzetta, In. P. L., Mor- 
ris. 


Iben, Icko, sr. exchange asst., Univ. of 
Ill. L., Urbana. 

*Insull, Samuel, Chicago. 

Irwin, Florence, P. L., Peoria. 


Jackson, Anne Wakely, In. Ill. Se. for 
Deaf, Jacksonville. 

*Jackson, Fannie R., In. W. Ill. State 
Teachers College, Macomb. 

Jackson, Rosa, In., P. L., Rushville. 

Jacksonville P. L. 

Jacksonville, MacMurray College L. 

Jannenga, William N., trustee, P. L., 
Cicero. 

Janvrin, Charles E., In. Natural History 
L., Univ. of Ill., Urbana. 

Jenkins, Katharine E., In. P. L., El Paso. 

Jenkisson, Mrs. Louise Z., trustee P. L., 
Lake Bluff. 

Jenks, Jessie, In. Illinois College, Jack- 
sonville. 

Joannes, Edith, In. Abbott Laboratories, 
North Chicago. 

Johnson, Elinor, asst. P. L., Moline. 

Johnson, Elizabeth, asst. P. L., Jackson- 
ville. 

Johnson, Lena, In. Pankhurst Mem. L., 
Amboy. 

Johnson, Louise C., asst. P. L., Rockford. 

Jones, Mrs. Grace A., In. P. L., Plain- 
field. 

Jones, Lillian, In. P. L., Villa Grove. 

Judd, Grace, asst. P. L., Evanston. 

Judson, James M., trustee, P. L., Evans- 
ton. 

Jutton, Emma R., loan In. Univ. of III. 
L., Urbana. 


*Kaeser, Mrs. A. F., trustee, Louis Latzer 
Mem. P. L., Highland. 
Kankakee P. L. 
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Keane, Mary G., ref. In., P. L., East St. 
Louis. 

Keck, Louise, asst. P. L., Decatur. 

Keith, Effie A., asst. In., Northwestern 
Univ. L., Evanston. 

Kelley, Edna Irene, child. In. Ill. State 
Normal Univ., Normal. 

*Kent, Lillian, In. Vespasian Warner P. 
L., Clinton. 

Kerley, Ruby, asst. P. L., Carbondale. 

Kerr, Thera B., asst. P. L., Aurora. 

Kewanee P. L. 

Keyl, Lorena, asst. ref. In., P. L. Decatur. 

Kimble, Mildred M., circ. asst. P. L., 
Galesburg. 

Kimes, Bertha M., asst. P. L., Streator. 

King, Elizabeth M., P. L., Chicago. 

Kissinger, Eloise D., asst. Ext. Div. Il. 
State L., Springfield. 

*Kitchell, Howell W., Chicago. 

Kittler, Mrs. W. E., trustee, Flagg Twp. 
L., Rochelle. 

Knopp, Mrs. Vera G., In. Delos F. Dig- 
gins L., Harvard. 

Knoxville P. L. 

Koch, Dr. Theodore W., In. Northwest- 
ern Univ. L., Evanston. 

Kohner, Max, trustee, Cook Mem. L., 
Libertyville. 

Kosek, Anna A., asst. In. Ill. State His- 
torical L., Springfield. 

Kowalsky, Mabel E., asst. P. L., Decatur. 

Kraft, Genevieve, asst. P. L., Winnetka. 

Kratz, Ethel G., In. P. L., Champaign. 

*Krause, Louise B., In. Byllesby Engineer- 
ing and Management Corporation, 
Chicago. 

Krieg, Amelia, asst. director, Univ. of 
Ill. L. Se., Urbana. 

Krieger, Marjory, trustee, Cook Mem. 
L., Libertyville. 

*Kroch, A., Kroch’s Bookstores, Chicago. 

Kroch’s Bookstores, Chicago. 


Lacon P. L. 

Lafayette, Ira C. Reed P. L. 

LaGrange P. L. 

Lake Bluff P. L. 

*Lansden, Effie A., In. P. L., Cairo. 

Larmon, Margaret E., asst. P. L., De- 
catur. 

Larson, Emily T., P. L., Chicago. 

La Rue, Mary, catlgr. Gen. Div., III. 
State L., Springfield. 

Lathrop, Mildred, asst. P. L., Elgin. 

*Latzer, Alice, trustee, Louis Latzer Mem. 
P. L., Highland. 

Lawrenceville, Lawrence Twp. P. L. 

Leek, Mary, asst. P. L., Decatur. 

*Leggett, William F., trustee, P. L., 
Evanston. 

*Levin, Nathan R., asst. In. P. L., Chi- 
cago. 

Lewis, Mrs. R. H., trustee, Jennie D. 
Hayner L., Alton. 

Lexington, Smith L. 

Libertyville, Cook Mem. L. 

Lichtenberger, Cleo, catlgr. Univ. of Ill. 
L., Urbana. 
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Lind, Julia, P. L., Rockford. 

Lindsay, Miriam E., In. Central Jr. H. 
S. L., Moline. 

Litchfield, Carnegie P. L. 

Lockport Twp. P. L. 

Lombard, Helen M. Plum Mem. L. 

Long, Bernita, In. College of Law, Univ. 
of Ill. L., Urbana. 

Love, Harriet, E. Ill. State Teachers Col- 
lege, Charleston. 

Lovell, Kenneth G., trustee, Cook Mem. 
L., Libertyville. 

*Lowden, Frank O., Sinnissippi Farm, 
Oregon. 

Lowe, Mrs. Carrie M., In. Free P. L., 
Shelbyville. 

*Lyman, Mrs. Walter Campbell, Downers 
Grove. 


McAdams, Mrs. John D., trustee, Jennie 
D. Hayner L., Alton. 

McCain, Margaret, ref. In. Ill. State 
Teachers College L., Macomb. 

McCay, Harriet E., child. In. P. L., River 
Forest. 

McCoy, Edith C., In. Buffalo Twp. P. L., 
Polo. 

McFall, Mrs. Ruth G., asst. P. L., Ke- 
wanee, 

McGuire, Vereta, P. L., Champaign. 

Machen, Bruce, trustee, P. L., Savanna. 

*McKay, Elsie, In. P. L., Oak Park. 

McKenzie, Mrs. Josephine, In. P. L., 
Itasca. 

McKirgan, Ellen M., asst. P. L., Joliet. 

McLeansboro, McCoy Mem. L. 

McMahon, Eva, In. N. Ill. State Teach- 
ers College, DeKalb. 

McMahon, Grace, In. P. L., Glen Ellyn. 

Macomb P. L. 

Madison P. L. 

*Malone, James Eugene, Jr., LaSalle. 

Marklund, Nelson, Newberry L., Chi- 
cago. 

Marks, Mrs. Jessie W., Deposits Dept. 
P. L., Chicago. 

Marsh, Florence E., In. P. L., Marseilles. 

Martin, Mrs. Clyde L., In. P. L., Dwight. 

Martin, Nelius, asst. P. L., Decatur. 

Mason, Mary, ass’t. Cook Mem. L., Lib- 
ertyville. 

Mason, Mrs. S. E., trustee, P. L., Sa- 
vanna. 

Mason City P. L. 

Mather, Rose, asst. P. L., Evanston. 

*Maynard, Helen, trustee, P. L., Glenview. 

Maywood P. L. 

*Maze, Adele H., br. In. P. L., Oak Park. 

Meharry, Emma, In. Carnegie P. L., 
Paxton. 

Mellinger, Louise, asst. Free P. L., Chi- 
cago Heights. 

Mendota, Graves P. L. 

*Menz, Mrs. J. B., trustee, Louis Latzer 
Mem. P. L., Highland. 

Merrill, Julia, chief P. L. Div., A. L. A., 
Chicago. 

Metcalf, Mary, asst. P. L., Metropolis. 

Metropolis P. L. 
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Metz, Jane, asst. P. L., Winnetka. 

Micina, Sister Mary, Holy Family Acad- 
emy, Chicago. 

Mikula, Bohumil, trustee, P. L., Cicero. 

Milam, Carl H., sec., A. L. A., Chicago. 

Milford Twp. P. L. 

Miller, Emily V. D., ed. publications, 
A. L. A., Chicago. 

*Miner, Mrs. E. Marvin, Jr., Chicago. 

Mitchell, Bernice, In. P. L., Forest Park. 

Mitchell, Mrs. John T. M., In. Cook 
Mem. L., Libertyville. 

Moderwell, Mabel C., cire. asst. P. L., 
Chicago. 

Moline P. L. 

*Montgomery, Ruth, catlgr. P. L., Peoria. 

Morgan, Helen B., asst. P. L., Evanston. 

Morgan, Mamie M., asst. Gail Borden 
P. L., Elgin. 

Morris, Cora Belle, In. Carnegie P. L.., 
Olney. 

Morris, Mrs. Ella B., asst. P. L., Clinton. 

Morrison, Odell P. L. 

Morrow, John T., asst. Withers P. L., 
Bloomington. 

Morse, Gertrude W., child. In. P. I.., 
Evanston. 

Morse, Lucia Burton, trustee, P. L., 
Downers Grove. 

Morse, Martha, Kewanee. 

*Mose, Einar, ref. In. John Crerar I.., 
Chicago. 

Moweaqua P. L. 

Moyer, Florence M., asst. P. L., Oak 
Park. 

Mt. Vernon P. L. 

Mudra, Frank, trustee, P. L., Cicero. 

Murray, Grace, In. P. L., Elmhurst. 

*Murray, Howell W., Highland Park. 


Naperville, The Nichols L. 

Nashold, Lenora. asst. P. L., Aurora. 

Nelles, Joseph F., Woodstock. 

Nelson, Dorotha, In. Parlin P. L., Canton. 

Neponset P. L. 

Nichol, Florence M., loan In. Gen. Div. 
Ill. State L., Springfield. 

Nichols, F. W., trustee, P. L., Evanston. 

*Nickols, D. F., mgr. Ill. Pupil’s Reading 
Circle, Lincoln. 

Nienstedt, Hildred, In. N. Central Col- 
lege L., Naperville. 

Norman, Oscar E., In. Peoples Gas Light 
and Coke Co. L., Chicago. 

North Chicago P. L. 

Norton, Margaret, supt. Archives Div. 
Ill. State L., Springfield. 


Oak Park P. L. 

Odell P. L. 

O’Fallon, Woman’s Club P. L. 

Ohler, Michael P., trustee, P. L., Cicero. 

*Oldberg, Mrs. Arne, trustee, P. L., Evans- 
ton. 

Olin, Mrs. F. W., trustee, Jennie D. Hay- 
ner L., Alton. 

Oliver, Katrine, In. Aurora College I.., 
Aurora. 

Oliver, Marion, chief shelf supervisor, 
P. L., Chicago. 
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Olney Carnegie P. L. 

*Olson, Nelle A., In. supervisor of public 
school libraries, Winnetka. 

*Osborne, Julia S., In. P. L., Sycamore. 

Osmotherly, Sue, asst. In. P. L., Win- 
netka. 

Ottawa, Reddick’s P. L. 


Paddock, Porter, trustee, Lincoin L., 
Springfield. 

Palatine P. L. 

Parham, Nellie E., In. Withers P. L., 
Bloomington. 

Parks, Mrs. Nannie G., In. P. L., Marion. 

Patterson, John R., Bindery Dept. P. L., 
Chicago. 

Payne, Kathleen M., asst. P. L., Belle- 
ville. 

Peoria P. L. 

Perrin, Laura, In. P. L., Waukegan. 

Pervier, Inez M., In. P. L., Sheffield. 

Phelps, Lou A., In. P. L. Sullivan. 

Phelps, Rose, asso. Univ. of Ill. L. 
Se., Urbana. 

Pierce, Nellie M., asst. P. L., Joliet. 

Pittman, Margaret Lee, In. P. L., Mt. 
Vernon. 

Plain, Eleanor, asst. P. L., Aurora. 

Pohle, Genevieve A., asst. Ill. State Nor- 
mal Univ. L., Normal. 

Pollock, Ruth L., catlgr. P. L., Decatur. 

Polo, Buffalo Twp. P. L. 

Pontiac P. L. 

Powell, Mable, In. Lake Forest College 
L., Lake Forest. 

Powers, Margaret, asst. P. L., DeKalb. 


*Price, Anna May, supt. Ext. Div. II. 


State L., Springfield. 

Princeton, Matson P. L. 

Princeville P. L. 

Prouty, Mrs. Carrie Burr, trustee, P. L., 
Winnetka. 

Purvin, Mrs. Jennie F., trustee, P. L., 
Chicago. 

Puterbaugh, Mrs. Margaret C. Johnson, 
In. P. L., Urbana. 

Putz, Lucille, In. St. Viator College L., 
Bourbonnais. 


Quincy Free P. L. 
Quinlivan, May C., asst. P. L., Quincy. 
Quinn, Matie K., cire. asst. P. L., Aurora. 


Rabjohns, Aileen A., asst. Gen. Div. Tl. 
State L., Springfield. 

*Randle, Mrs. Charles H., Chicago. 

Ray, Mrs. Luella, trustee, Cook Mem. L., 
Libertyville. 

Reed, Jessie E., In. Frederick H. Hild 
Reg. Br. L., Chicago. 

Reese, Rosetta, In. Skokie Se., Winnetka. 

Reeves, Edwina, asst. P. L., Aurora. 

Reiss, Anna D., trustee, P. L., Belleville. 

Reuss, Ruth, asst. P. L., Aurora. 

Reyling, The Rev. August, In., Quincy 
College L., Quincy. 

Reynolds Community L. 

Rigali, Camille, Daprato L. of Ecclesias- 
tical Art, Chicago. 


ears 
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*Rinaker, Samuel M., Chicago. 

Ringering, Leona, asst. P. 
River. 

Ringier, Margaret, In. P. L., Quincy. 

*Ritter, Clement V., publisher and book- 
seller, Chicago. 

River Forest P. L. 

*Roberts, Elizabeth E., Chicago. 

*Robertson, Eleanor M., cat. reviser, 
Univ. of Ill. L., Urbana. 

Robinson Carnegie L. 

Robinson, Agnes M., In. Matson P. L., 
Princeton. 

*Robinson, Lydia G., 
P. L., Chicago. 

Rochelle, Flagg Twp. P. L. 

Rockford P. L. 

Rock Island P. L. 

Roden, Carl B., In. P. L., Chicago. 

Rogers, Helene, br. in. P. L., Evanston. 

Rosaaen, Arnold Whitney, In. Chem. 
Dept., Univ. of Ill, Urbana. 

*Rose, Sister Mary, In. St. Xavier College, 
Chicago. 

Rose, Myrtle, trustee, P. L., Savanna. 

Ross, Mrs. Ethel, In. P. L., White Hall. 

Rossell, Mrs. Beatrice S., asst. Publicity 
Dept., A. L. A., Chicago. 

Rothenburger, Ruth, asst. Univ. of Il. 
L., Urbana. 

Roulet, Marie Antoinette de, Sheridan 
Br. L., Chicago. 

Rue, Eloise, asst. P. L., Evanston. 

Russell, Mrs. Nina Dulin, In. P. L., Paris. 

Ryan, Charlotte, In. P. L., Jacksonville. 

Ryan, Felicia Mary, cire. asst. P. L., 
Peoria. 


St. Charles P. L. 

Salem, Bryant-Bennet L. 

Savanna P. L. 

*Schaffer, John C., Chicago. 

Schinzel, Elsie, In. Nichols Intermediate 
Se. L., Evanston. 

Schlosser, Genevieve, asst. P. L., Wau- 
kegan. 

Schocker, Elsie, asst. P. L., Rock Island. 

Schureman, Mabel, In. P. L., Oglesby. 

Scriven, Mrs. Margaret, In. P. L., Dixon. 


L., Wood 


ed. publications, 


*Sears, Rose R., ref. In., Virginia L., 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary, 
Chicago. 


Secor Household Science and L. Club. 

Seegar, Hallie J., In. P. L., Beardstown. 

Seiwell, Sara Belle, In. P. L., Danville. 

Sexton, Meta M., catlgr. Univ. of IIl., 
Urbana. 

Shadel, Helen S., In. P. L., Pittsfield. 

*Shanesy, Ralph D., trustee, P. L., Evans- 
ton. 

Shaw, Margaret, child. In. E. Bluff Br. 
L., Peoria. 

Shea, Agatha, child. In. P. L., Chicago. 

Sheffield P. L. 

Shelbyville P. L. 

Shepard, Guy C., trustee, P. L., Evans- 
ton. 

Sherland, Harriet, asst. P. L., Aurora. 
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Shilling, Franklin W., trustee, P. L., 
Decatur. 

Signor, Nelle M., asst. Univ. of Ill. L., 
Urbana. 

Silvis P. L. 

*Simpson, Frances, Urbana. 


Simpson, L. L., Manual Arts Press, 
Peoria. 

Singleton, Mildred, Univ. of Ill. L. 
Se., Urbana. 


*Skogh, Harriet M., supt. Gen. Div. Ill. 
State L., Springfield. 

Sligar, Marian, In. Sumpter Twp. L., 
Toledo. 

Smith, Mrs. Bethania M., In. Ill. Wes- 
leyan Univ. Buck Mem. L., Blooming- 
ton. 

*Smith, Eunice C., 
Hayner, L., Alton. 

Smith, Flozza A., In. P. L., Marshall. 

Smith, May, E. catlgr. E. Ill. State 
Teachers College, Charleston. 

Smith, Nelle M., In. P. L., Petersburg. 

Smith, Vera, In. P. L., Lockport. 

Snyder, Fanny, In. P. L., Peru. 

Sparks, Mrs. Richard D., trustee, Jennie 
D. Hayner L., Alton. 

Spofford, Mrs. Charles W., trustee, P. L., 
Evanston. 

Spofford, Walter R., In. University Club, 
Chicago. 

Springfield, Ill. State Historical L. 

Springfield, Ill. State L., Gen. Div. 

Springfield, The Lincoln L. 

*Stallings, Mrs. Olive B., In. P. L., Gran- 
ite City. 

*Stappenbeck, William, bookbinder, 
Bloomington. 

*Stechert, G. E. & Co., New York City. 
(Perpetual). 

Stephens, Cassie, In. P. L., Batavia. 

*Steuernagel, Bella, In. P. L., Belleville. 

Stewart, Helen, loan asst. Univ. of Il. 
L., Urbana. 

Stone, Opal, asst. In. S. Ill. State College 
L., Carbondale. 

*Stonemetz, Lila L., In. P. L., Fairfield. 

Strait, Delphine, child. In. Reddicks L., 
Ottawa. 

Stransky, F. U., trustee, P. L., Savanna. 

Streator P. L. f 

*Suhy, W. T., New Method Book Bindery, 
Jacksonville. 

Swain, Lois, asst. P. L., Kewanee. 

*Swanson, Minnie M., In. Twp. P. L., 
Augusta. 

*Swift, Harold H., Chicago. 

Sycamore P. L. 


Tarnow, Charlotte E., asst., P. L., Park 
Ridge. 

*Tawney, Mrs. Marietta Busey, Urbana. 

Taylor, Beatrice, asst. P. L., Granite 
City. 

Taylor, Mrs. Earl, trustee, P. L., Kewa- 
nee. 

Taylor, Mrs. Mary Waldo, In. Elizabeth 
McCormick Mem. Fund, Chicago. 


trustee, Jennie D. 
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Taylor, Sylvia, asst. P. L., Jacksonville. 

*Teal, Wm., In. P. L., Cicero. 

Teare, Dorothy, In. Deerfield-Shields 
H. S., Highland Park. 

Thompson, Sadie, Northwestern Univ. 
L., Evanston. 

Thomson P. L. 

Tilford, Mrs. Ruth, Mansfield. 

Timmerman, Hazel, in charge Personnel 
Div. A. L. A., Chicago. 

Tod, Ida F., asst. Univ. of Ill. L., Ur- 
bana. 

Toledo, Sumpter Twp. P. L. 

Tomlinson, Mrs. George H., trustee, 
P. L., Evanston. 

Toulon P. L. 

Tremont P. L. 

Trotier, Arnold H., catlgr. Univ. of Il. 
L., Urbana. 

Troxel, Wilma, catlgr. Univ. of Ill. L., 
Urbana. 

Tryon, Ardella K., P. L., Waukegan. 

Tyrrell, Mrs. G. H., trustee, P. L., River 
Forest. 


Underwood, Maude, asst. P. L., Belle- 
ville. 

Urbana P. L. 

*Utley, George B., In. Newberry L., Chi- 
cago. 


*Valters, W. F., bookbinder, Chicago. 

Vandalia P. L. 

VanderVolgan, Mrs. 
P. L., Batavia. 

Van Duzer, Edith, P. L., Rockford. 

Van Ness, Thelma J., asst. Withers 
P. L., Bloomington. 

Veach, Mrs. Aliene K., In. P. L., Herrin. 

Veach, Carl H., asst. P. L., Herrin. 

*Ver Nooy, Winifred, head Ref. Dept., 
Univ. of Chicago Libraries, Chicago. 

Vincent, Mrs. F. W., trustee, P. L., De- 
catur. 

Volk, Mrs. Sarah J., St. Vincent’s Home, 
Quincy. 

Vosper, Zaidee B., ed. 
A. L. A., Chicago. 


Wade, Mrs. Samuel, trustee, Jennie D. 
Hayner L., Alton. 

Walker, C. L., trustee, P. L., River 
Forest. 

Walker, Katherine, asst. James Milli- 
kin Univ. L., Decatur. 

Wall, Lenore, asst. P. L., Quincy. 

Waller, Katherine, asst. P. L., Evanston. 

Walsh, Mrs. Daisy, In. P. L., Metropolis. 

Wandrack, Lura, In. P. L., Woodstock. 

Warner, Hallie, field visitor, Ext. Div. 
Ill. State L., Springfield. 

Warren, Maxie M., In. P. L., Virden. 

Warren, May, trustee, P. L., Mansfield. 

Warren, Mildred, In. Twp. H. S., Mt. 
Vernon. 

Warrick, Elvin S., asst. in Math. Univ. 
of Ill. L., Urbana. 

Waterman, Clinton Twp. L. 

Watts, Vera H., child. In. P. L., Danville. 


Bessie M., asst. 


The Booklist, 


[Oct., 1934 


Waukegan P. L. 

Wayne, Mabel A., asst. In. P. L., Decatur. 

Wead, Miss Tilton, In. Monticello Semi- 
nary, Godfrey. 

Weaver, Katharyne, In. P. L., Albion. 

Webster, Ida M., In. P. L., Lincoln. 

Weedman, Mrs. Estella, In. P. L.,, 
Farmer City. 

Welch, Eleanor Weir, In. Ill. State Nor- 
mal Univ. L., Normal. 

Weldon, Goddina L., In. P. L., Centralia. 

Wells, Mrs. F. L., trustee, P. L., 
Wheaton. 

Welton, Eloise, asst. P. L., Waukegan. 

Wendell, Esther, In. A. L. A., Chicago. 

Westmont, St. Joseph College. 

Wetherbee, S. Ambrose, catlgr., Ill. State 
Historical L., Springfield. 

Wheaton, Adams Mem. L. 

Wheaton College L. 

Wheeler, Marcia, In. P. L., Hinsdale. 
*Whitcomb, Adah F., supervisor of work 
with public schools, P. L., Chicago. 

*White, Ann David, Chicago. 

White, Carola, asst. P. L., Decatur. 

White Hope, asst. P. L., Moline. 

White, Jane, Chicago. 

White Hall Twp. L. 

Whitmack, Anna L., In. Free P. L., Wil- 
mette. 

*Whitman, Albert, publisher, Chicago. 

*Whitman, Russeli, Chicago. 

*Whitworth, C. R., Chicago. 

Wiedeman, Bernice, In. Mitchell Carne- 
gie P. L., Harrisburg. 

Wiesner, Rev. Gregory, In. St. Bede Col- 
lege, Peru. 

*Wilkinson, Earl B., Chicago. 

Wilkinson, Mrs. R. E., trustee, Jennie 
D. Hayner L., Alton. 

Williford, Carrie K., In. H. S., Elgin. 

Williams, Alice, In. P. L., Moline. 

Williams, Elsie M., In. P. L., Tuscola. 

Williams, Lucy Parke, In. H. S. L., 
Bloomington. 

Willits, Mabel, In. Mercer Twp. P. L., 
Aledo. 

Wilson, Alleen, In. McKendree College, 
Lebanon. 
Wilson, Louis R., dean Graduate L. 
School, Univ. of Chicago, Chicago. 
Windes, Margery B., asst. P. L., Win- 
netka. 

Windsor, Elizabeth A., In. 
P. L., Charleston. 

*Windsor, P. L., director, Univ. of Il. 
L., Urbana. 

Winnetka P. L. 

Wolf, Mrs. Gertrude, In. W. Deerfield 
Twp. L., Deerfield. 

Wolf, Mrs. William E., In. P. L., Wood 
River. 

Wolter, Peter J., A. C. McClurg & Co., 
Chicago. 

Wolter, Mrs. Peter J., Chicago. 

Wood River P. L. 

Woodruff, J. Lyon, In. P. L., East St. 
Louis. 


Carnegie 





: 
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*Woodyard, Mrs. Rosa, trustee, P. L., Yaggy, Thelma, head H. S. Dept., P. L., 





Ridgefarm. Evanston. 
*Wright, Ida F., In. P. L., Evanston. eee —_"* “go “ oe 
Wright, Laura L., In. P. L., Carrollton. atterberg, Helen, Hi mS OE Fs ity 
Wurdell, Claire L., In. Douglas Twp. L ve 

urdell, Claire L., in. Douglas iwp. L., Zepf, Charlotte, P. L., Chicago. 

Gilman. Zerwekh, Norma A., asst. P. L., Pekin. 

ABBREVIATIONS 
* life members 
asso. associate 
asst. assistant 
bd. board 
br. branch 
catler. cataloger 
chge. charge 
child. children’s 
cire. circulation 
dept. department 
div. division 
E. east; eastern 
ed. editor 
exec. executive 
ext. extension 
gen. general 
H. 8. high school 
Til. Illinois 
inst. institute 
jr. junior 
L. library 
In. librarian 
mem. memorial 
mer. manager 
N. north ; northern 
period. periodical 
pres. president 
prof. professor 
P. public 
ref. reference 
Ss. south ; southern 
se. school 
sec. secretary 
sr. senior 
supt. superintendent 
twp. township 
univ. university 
Vv. pres. vice president 
Ww. west ; western. 





